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Your bank can give a widow 
the most comforting words of all 


You can assure her that her home is safe—the mortgage 

has been paid in full. There is no danger of a double tragedy 
for her—no possibility of injurious community relations 

for you. Federal’s Mortgage Redemption Plan protects both 
the customer and the bank. Customers like Federal’s Plan 
because the low, low cost is simply included in their monthly 
mortgage payment. Bankers like Federal’s Plan 

for its simplicity and freedom from burdensome detail. 


Write today for complete information. 


FEDERAL ALSO OFFERS CREDIT LIFE AND DISABILITY PLANS THAT WILL 
BUILD YOUR INSTALLMENT FINANCE DEPARTMENT SAFELY AND PROFITABLY 


LIFE and CASUALTY COMPANY 


WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN RE 


Federal Offers You: 


A Custom Designed Plan based on careful study of 
your operations * Prgven Customer Appeal « Simplified 
Streamlined indies ¢ Complete Flexibility including 
Health and Accident coverage * Prompt Service « All 
Promotional Tools. 


HIGHEST RATING 

See Best’s and Dunne’s for rea- 
son’s why Federal enjoys their 
unqualified recommendation. 


PERSONAL PROTECTION 
SINCE 1906 


JOHN H. CARTON 


President 


HAROLD L. BUCK 
Vice President 
Sales 


WILL SHE LOSE HER HOME, TOO: | 


SES 


what every Banker should know about 
the No.1 Recreation Market... 


Boating is booming—you don’t have to be an analyst to know that. 
But not even the experts are aware that boating is already a bigger 
business, dollarwise, than Home Air Conditioners, or Power Mowers, 
or T-V Sets,-or Foreign Cars—larger in total sales volume than all 
but the two leading makes of American automobiles! Boating is fast 
becoming a year-’round business—and it’s now a big ticket business as 
well. Evinrude dealers report an average boat-motor sale in 1957 
of over $1,800.00! 

These and dozens of equally pertinent facts about America’s 
No. 1 family recreation market are presented in detail in two new 
brochures—compiled expressly for bankers. Your copy will be wait- 
ing for you at the Evinrude booth. Come in and let’s talk boating! 

Special pre-view showing of new 1959 Evinrude line at our booth. 
New 1959 18 h.p. Fastwin motor given away! 


Me 


vusitec 


September 1958 


FREE: Two brand new brochures—‘‘Profit Oppor- 
tunities for Banks in Marine Financing,’’ and ‘Bankers 
Reference Manual for the Outboard Mofor Industry.”” 
Get your copies at the Evinrude ABA Convention booth; 
or write: EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4360 N. 27th Street, 
Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin. A Division of Outboard 
Marine Corporation. In Canada: Mfd. by Evinrude 
Motors, Peterborough. 
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TURNOVER OF DEMAND DEPOSITS AT BANKS IN SELECTED CITIES 
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In This Issue 


How Things Look 


This Annual Report and Outlook Issue is the BANKING that comes along 
on the eve of each American Bankers Association convention. The annual 
get-together of the country’s bank executives is an occasion for viewing 
the economy’s future, present, and immediate past; and we, too, pause each 
year for an inventory and a projection. 

Our major article is an inclusive report and commentary on banking and 
business, drafted in much the same manner as bank management presents 
its annual resume of achievement and outlook. Numerous charts and 
tables take care of the statistics; there are interesting photographs, too. 

(To make room for the special reports we have omitted some familiar 
pages—this month only, of course.) 


For Banking, in Particular 


Jesse P. Wolcott, chairman of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, contributes to our forward looking, too. In “Plan Now for the Next 
Great Era of Bank Growth” he says the outlook for banking is “amazingly 
good.” He urges that bankers “study their institutions and communities 
and prepare to meet the challenge of an expanding economy.” 


The 84th Convention 


This year’s A.B.A. meeting at Chicago is No. 84. We preview it in the 
special Convention Section, starting on page 185. Here you'll find the 
program, advance registration, pictures of Association leaders during the 
administration of President Joseph C. Welman, and a directory of the 
equipment-service displays that will attract the 9,000 bankers. 


Bank Capital and New Shares 


The A.B.A. Economic Policy Commission’s survey of problems met 
by commercial. banks in selling common stock to increase capital funds 
yielded important information. It’s summarized on page 92 by Dr. 
George Hanc of the Commission’s staff. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Charts and tables, reflecting the shape 
of things in banking and business, are 
featured in this Annual Report and Out- 
look Issue. And, carrying the theme of 
bank services through this month’s 
“charted’”’ Condition of Business, are 
photographs by Robert Coope, such as 
our cover picture of Connecticut Na- 
tional Bank’s lobby in Westport, Conn. 
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INVESTMENT PROBLEM: 
Case Study No. 1 


ie investment problem, “Case Study No. 1,” which 
appears with current solutions in the following pages, 
was first given with four solutions appropriate at that 
time in the September 1957 issue of the American 
Bankers Association Trust Bulletin. Subsequently, in 
BaNKING’s March issue it was brought up to date with 
two new solutions. In spite of what had happened in 
the investment markets in the weeks between Septem- 
ber and March, the new solutions to the problem dif- 
fered only in minor respects from those published 
originally. 

Now we publish four solutions based on mid-1958 
investment market conditions. 

This material has been obtained by the Trust Divi- 
sion of the A.B.A. and is appearing in the September 
Trust Bulletin, also. It is pointed out that there is a 
time lag of approximately 60 days from the review 
date of these studies to date of publication. 


In 1957 there was a decisive change in the economy. 
and the Dow-Jones industrials made their high of 
520.77 on July 12, declining to 419.79 on October 22. 
The Dow utility index reached 74.61 on May 21, and 
made a low of 62.10 on October 22. Standard & Poor’s 
industrial stock price index ranged from 53.25 to 41.98, 
and utilities from 34.29 to 28.96. Moody’s index of 
high grade utility bonds moved from 3.93% to 4.51%, 
and high grade industrials from 3.87% to 4.38%. The 
municipal bond average advanced from 3.24% to 
3.92% during the same period, and long-term United 
States Treasury obligations rose from 3.06% to 3.78%. 

The money market completely reversed itself late 


PROBLEM 
A Trust under Will for a Widow 


and Two Minor Sons 


Assume you are sole trustee of a $100,000 trust fund, 
all in the form of cash and with wide discretionary 
powers including the right of the widow to encroach 
on principal for regular and extraordinary require- 
ments, as well as support and education of two de- 
pendent sons. The widow is 40 years of age and the 


in the fall of 1957, and bond prices started their up- 

ward movement, continuing at a rather steady climb 

with only occasional weakness. Following is the se- 

quence of important events related to monetary policy: 
November 15,1957 Federal 
rate 

Stock market margin requirements 
reduced 

Discount rate cut again 

Reserve requirements reduced 

Discount rate reduced for third time 

Reserve requirements reduced 
further 

Discount rate cut for fourth time 

Reserve requirements cut for third 
time. 


Reserve reduces discount 
January 16, 1958 


January 24, 1958 
February 27, 1958 
March 7, 1958 
March 20, 1958 


April 18, 1958 
April 24, 1958 


As indicated, the market as measured by the aver- 
ages has had some very wide fluctuations, but certain 
stocks have out-performed the averages, many making 
new highs for the period 1957-1958 while the general 
market was declining. 

In retrospect, we have seen a rapidly changing situ- 
ation in the securities market, which only emphasizes 
the basic principle of selectivity and constant super- 
vision in sound investment management, and the ne- 
cessity to study recent developments to see how un- 
foreseen events might change our investment concept. 

As this is being written the stock market has made 
a new high for the year, and the bond and preferred 
stock market has shown considerable weakness. How- 
ever, trust investment officers are principally con- 
cerned with the longer-term trend rather than inter- 
mediate movements. 


sons 14 and 11 years old. The widow has no other 
means of support. Income is to her for life, with the 
residue divided equally between the two children. Her 
husband was receiving a salary of $13,000 a year. 

Explain the general investment policy you would 
follow and supply a list of the investments you would 
now purchase and the amount of each, plus any other 
clarifying details. 


(Answers to this problem begin on page 6) 
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Those Two Important Words 


on Your Telephone 


Wester Electric is the manu- 
facturing and supply unit of the Bell 
System. Its specialized abilities in 
these fields and the efficiencies and 
economies of centralized operation 
have proved of great value over 
many years. 


There’s a distinct advantage for 
telephone users in the fact that 
Western Electric works for the most 
part only for the Bell System, and 
for the U. S. Government when 
called upon. 


Because defense and telephone 
service are so vital, Western Electric 
must manufacture for the utmost in 
dependability and long life without 
compromise anywhere along the line. 


The repeater units in the new 
underseas cables are one example of 
how Western Electric must build for 
long, trouble-free service. 


A further advantage is the way re- 
search and manufacturing are tied 


BELL 


WESTERN ELECTRIC means efficiency, quality and long life in telephone equipment. 
All are reflected in the speed, clarity and dependability of your telephone service. 


together. Being a part of the Bell 
System, Western Electric can work 
closely with the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and the local telephone 
companies. 


Western Electric must be ready 
at all times to produce 200,000 kinds 
of apparatus and component parts 
for telephone equipment. It also 
purchases for the Bell System, dis- 
tributes supplies, and installs central 
ofhce equipment. 


Western Electric maintains thirty- 
two warehouses strategically located 
throughout the country. You have 
seen dramatic evidence of the bene- 
fits of this arrangement in fire, flood, 
hurricane and other emergencies. 
They are important also in plans for 
national defense. 


There are great values in the 
Western Electric setup. No other 
way would work out half so well for 
telephone users and the nation. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Investment Forum 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


ANSWER A 


Tue questions that might be asked 
are: ‘Would you invest the account 
the same way today?” and “Would 
you make any changes in the ac- 
count now?” 

The answer to the first question 
posed above, “‘Would you invest the 
account the same way today?,” is 
“No,” not because the results so far 
are not satisfactory, but because 
there have been changes in the rela- 
tive attractiveness of the various 
securities. It must be remembered 
that in this account an attempt was 
made to produce a 444% return on 
the funds invested. Starting from 
scratch this objective could not be 
obtained today with these securities. 
It would be necessary to reduce the 
amount of short-term Treasury is- 
sues in favor of longer-term bonds 
or more preferred stock issues to 
maintain the income needed. Among 
the common stocks, U. S. Gypsum 
appears to reflect more fully its 
worth, and it probably would not be 
included in an original list today. 
Kennecott also is unlikely to be used 
either, because it is not presently 
earning its dividend. 

However, since this hypothetical 
account is already in being, so to 
speak, the second question, ‘Would 
you make any changes now?,” is 
pertinent. The answer at this time 
is ‘Probably not.” As indicated, the 
$20,000 in short Treasuries appears 
quite rich and the possibility of tak- 
ing a $900 profit on the two issues 
appears attractive, but, since the ac- 
count must deplete and the longer- 
term trend for the bond market 
may be down from these levels, it 
appears prudent to stay with these 
issues. Likewise there appears no 
compelling reason to shift out of the 
stock issues selected. Three of the 
stocks that have acted most poorly 
are the stocks with possibly the 
most attractive futures. Certainly 
the leading oil, the leading electrical, 
and the leading motor companies in 
the country are expected to have 
bright future prospects. The Ken- 
necott holding does present a risk, 
and, in view of the needs this ac- 
count has for dependable income, 
perhaps it should be sold. However, 
with seemingly worthwhile projects 
planned for the future, with no 
debt, and with prospects for in- 
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The prices used in the original study were those quoted around the end of 
April 1957. The following table lists the original market values of the account 
($100,000) as the book values and the present market values (June 2, 1958), 
together with the original amount of uninvested cash, to show what has happened 


to this account in the interim. 


LIST OF SECURITIES 


Book 


Value 


U.S. Treas. notes, 
354%, 2/15/62 
U. S. Treas. notes, 
344%, 5/15/60 
Amer. Tel. & Tel., 
434%, 
. Idaho Power, Ist, 
446%, 1/1/87 
. Tenn. Gas Trans., Ist, 
434%, 11/1/76 
Public Serv. Elec. & Gas, 
454%, 3/1/77 


Yield 3.96% 
U. S. Steel, 7% pfd 


. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, $.50 pfd 


Yield 4.84% 


50 shs. 
50 shs. 
20 shs. 
100 shs. 


Guaranty Trust Co 

New York Trust Co 

American Tel. & Tel. Co.... 

Cleveland Elec. 
Illuminating Co 

Idaho Power Co 

General Motors Corp 

U. 8. Gypsum Co 

American Cyanamid Co... . 

Owens Illinois Glass Co.... . 

General Electric Co 

United Fruit Co........... 

Kennecott Copper Co... ... 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.... 


100 shs. 
80 shs. 
75 shs. 

100 shs. 
60 shs. 
60 shs. 
80 shs. 
35 shs. 
60 shs. 


Yield 4.39% 


$2 , 267 .50 
$100 ,000 .00 


$42 ,050 .00 
8,500.00 
51,295 .00 
2,267 .00 


$104,112.00 


7 Dividend increased. 


Total 
Market 


Price 


6/2/58 Income 


105 $10,500.00 $362.50 
10,400.00 350.00 
5,300.00 218.75 
5,250.00 225.00 


5,250.00 237. 


$42 ,050 .00 


$1,625.00 


155 4,650.00 210.00 


95% 3,850.00 200 .00 


$8 ,500 .00 


ssssssssss 


$51 , 295 .00 


$2,249.25 


$2,267 .00 
$104,112.00 $4,284.25 
Yield 

3.96% 


Income 
$1,625.00 
8.2 410.00 4.84% 
49.2 2,249.25 4.39% 
2.2 — 


4.10% 


Percent 
40.4 


100.0 


$4 , 284 .25 


* For purposes of this study the rights offered on these stocks have been ignored. 


creased industrial activity in the 
1960s, the temptation to hold is 
great, particularly since, even if the 
dividends were cut to $4 a share, 
the yield is around 414%. 

To be conservative, however, a 
possible program is presented as 
optional. 

This program would partially off- 


set the loss taken in Kennecott with 
a gain on the partial sale of U. S. 
Gypsum. Kennecott’s dividend in 
the program is assumed to be $6 4 
share, although this may not be 
maintained this year. If it is cut to 
$4 a share, then the income from 
Woolworth would be $43.75 greater 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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$10,000 
$10,000.00 
10,000 
10,000.00 
5,037 .50 
5,000 
5,200.00 
5,000 
5,175.00 105 
5,000 
ne 5,100.00 107 5,350.00 231 .25 
400 shs 
$3,400.00 81 $4,050.00 $200 .00 
3,350.00 80 4,000.00 178.004 
3,560.00 179 3,580.00 180 .00* 
3,900.00 39 3,900 160.00 
3,600.00 42 4,200 150 .00t 
3,760.00 39 3,120 160.00 
3,900.00 77 5,775 206 
4,000.00 47 4,700 160.00} 
3,660.00 69 4,140 150.00 
3,840.00 60 3,600 120.00 
3,840.00 48 3,840 240.00 
4,060.00 90 3,150 210.00 
3,600.00 54 3,240 135 .00t* 
Bonds...... 
| 
| 
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Already Backed by Hundreds of Success Stories 


THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY'S 


continues to offer a complete, low-cost 


dignified plan to 
| * Increase cash assets 
Attract new depositors 
* Stimulate current depositors 


Celebrate anniversaries 
n n Publicize new buildings 
All items priced at less than $2.50. 


Entire program sold on a guaranteed “sale 


or return” basis...at one low price to all 
regardless of quantity! 


j FOR CONTINUITY 


the self liquidating 
place setting : 
plan 


6-pc. place setting 


in renowned 


ORIGINAL ROGERS 
SILVERPLATE 
made only by 
THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


4-pc. Hostess Set 


3-pc. Hostess Set i ; 
2-pe. Carving Set 2-pc. Hostess Set 3-pc. Salad Bow/ Set 


Lovely ORIGINAL ROGERS SILVERPLATE is beautifully crafted and Yes! I'd like to know more about your Savings 
fully guaranteed by the world’s largest manufacturer of fine silver- Incentive Program. 

ware. It’s a prestige item, not a ‘‘gimmick” or ‘‘gadget’’. Silverware Please have a representative call without any 
appeals to married couples and home owners... . ideal prospects obligation on my part. 

for savings accounts as well as future mortgage or home improve- RAGE OF INSTITUTION. 
ment loans. ADDRESS 


ENTIRE PROGRAM FORMULATED WITH FREE DRAMATIC DIS- ZONE __STATE 
PLAYS, SMART “TAKE HOME” PACKAGES AND LOCAL ADVER- 


TISING AIDS IN KEEPING WITH THE PRESTIGE OF YOUR SIGNATURE 
INSTITUTION. Mail to: SPECIAL SALES DIVISION 


THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY - MERIDEN. CONNECTICUT 
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TYPING ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


NUMERICAL ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


IN EVERY WAY, BURROUGHS LEADS .} ST 


Bankers have seen it happen time and time again: When Burroughs equipment 
goes on the job, the efficiency of their figuring, data processing and control 
operations increases smartly. 


Whatever the solution to your problem calls for—anything from top quality adding 
machines to the most advanced giant electronic computers—there’s Burroughs 
equipment and Burroughs competence in the banking field to bring you results fast 

For complete information on any of the equipment shown here—or on the 


many other ways Burroughs can help—call our nearby branch office today. ‘ 
Or write Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. urrou 
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PROOF AND 
DISTRIBUTION MACHINES 


ELECTRONIC 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


STRAIGHT TO BETTER BANK ACCOUNTING 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in complete bank automation” 


Burroughs—T M. 


September 1958 
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Investment Forum 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


than the income given up. Wool- 
worth has maintained its $2.50 a 
share dividend since 1947. 
Total 


SELL Income 


15 shs. U. S. Gypsum 
(leaves 60) @77. . 
35 shs. Kennecott Copper 


$1,155.00 $ 41.25 


In the normal course of events 
this account would be looked over 
at least twice a year or whenever 
there was a need for a principal pay- 
ment, so that it should be easily 
possible to spot adverse trends and 
correct them promptly. 


ANSWER B 


Iw the solution of the problem it 
was stated that it probably would 
be necessary for the trustee to ad- 
vance funds to the widow, and, ac- 
cordingly, a withdrawal of $2,000 
has taken place. These funds were 
readily provided by the $1,000 
amortization of the mortgage and 
the maturity on July 1, 1958, of 
$4,000 GMAC 4s. The cash on hand 
also was augumented by the sale of 
80 rights of Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey in November 1957. 

In reviewing the fixed income por- 
tion of the fund, it seems unneces- 
sary to make any changes at this 
time, and it is interesting to note 
that the increment in the value of 
the account is due almost entirely 
to appreciation in this section of 
the program. 

Common stocks can be increased 
somewhat, since their representation 
is a little on the low side, and the 
current portfolio also needs some 
revision. The holding of Merck and 
Company has become by far the 
largest block of stock in the account 
and should be reduced, since no Fed- 
eral income tax liability will result. 

The stocks recommended for pur- 
chase seem more attractive under 
current and future conditions than 
those being sold. Accordingly it 
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would seem that the following pro- 
gram should be considered: 


SELL 


100 shs. Johns-Manville common stock 
at about 41, to leave none 

Merck and Company common 
stock at about 55, to leave 100 


shares 


30 shs. 


. U. S. Steel Corporation com- 
mon stock at about 68 

. International Paper Company 
common stock at 101 

. Chesapeake and Ohio at about 
58, to make a holding of 80 
shares 


The over-all changes in the ac- 
count wll reduce income $71 a year, 
which is entirely the result of the 
withdrawal of $2,000. The annual 
income was higher than estimated 
in May 1957, mainly because Merck 
and company increased its dividend 
by 20%. It is anticipated than in the 
next 12 months dividend income 
should remain about the same, 
though some reductions are possible 
in year-end extra payments. 

The summary below gives the 
diversification of the account and the 
assets held. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


DIVERSIFICATION 


Mortgages... .. 
Preferred stocks 
Common stocks 


7/18/58 
$ 5,796 


Value* Proposedt 


7/18/58 


$ 886 
31,200 
14,000 
5,300 
47 ,750 


31,200 
14,000 

5,300 
44,840 


Total........ $100,000 100.0% 


* Before withdrawal of $2,000 in cash by widow. 
+ After withdrawal of $2,000 in cash by widow. 


Par or 
Shares 


$ 4,000 


Security 


General Motors Acceptance Corp. 
4’s due July 1, 1958 

C. I. T. Financial Corp. 4s due 
January 1, 1960 


5,000 


5,000 
Trust 334s due 3/1/62 

514% mortgages ($1,000 paid 
annually) 

Southern California Edison 
due 2/15/82 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
43s due 4/1/85 

50 Delaware Power & Light Co. 

$5 preferred stock 


15,000 


10,000 


10,000 


Sub-Total 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway common 


United Gas Corp. common 


Southern California Edison common.. 


Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey common 
General Electric Co. common 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
common 
Merck and Company common 


Continental Can Company common 


Johns-Manville Co. common 


$101, 136 


$99 , 136 


Cost 
Value 


5/13/57 
Market 


7/18/58 


Market Value 


4,020 Matured 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Equip. 


$50 , 500 


4,160 
4,250 
5,600 


4,240 
4,800 


5,640 
7,150 
4,900 
4,100 


$ 44,840 
5,796 


$101 , 136 


BANKING 


BUY 
60 shs 
@90............ 3,150.00 210.00 
4,205.00 251.25 
BUY 10 shs 
90 shs. F. W. Woolworth ee 
@46............ 4,140.00 225.00 
Cost 
0.8% 5.7% 0.9% 
34,245 34.2% 30.8% 31.5% 
15,000 15.0% 13.8% 14.1% 
5,200 5.2% 5.2% 5.3% 
44,770 44.8% 44.5% 48.2% 
100.0% 100.0% 
100% § 
ae 100% 5,025 102 $ 5,100 
ans 99 4,950 104 5,200 
15,000 14,000 
101144 150 104 10,400 
101 10,100 105 10,500 
= 104 5,200 106 5,300 
0 65 4,550 58 
38 4,750 34 
100 51 5,100 56 
80 
62 4,960 53 
80 Sa 64 5,120 60 
30 
198 5,940 188 
130 say! 35 4,550 55 
100 47 4,700 49 
51 5,100 41 


REVOLUTION 
N BANK 
DATA PROCESSING 


... The FIRST National Bank of Boston, oldest 
and largest in New England, starts new era of 
bank accounting ... introduces truly integrated bank 


data processing with Honeywell’s DATAmatic 1000 
... fewest, speediest, most accurate 
development in its field. 


A TRULY INTEGRATED OPERATION DATAmatic 1000 has already begun processing 


special checking account records at The FIRST. 


DATAmatic 1000 will eventually handle the bulk of the bank’s record-keeping which 
embraces 31 departments, over 90 services, 26 offices, and 3,890 employees. 


Here’s how DATAmatic 1000 will revolutionize bank paperwork: 


@ Post 250,000 checks and deposits per hour @ Print up to 12,000 dividend checks per hour 
e@ Store 750,000 stockholder records on ten reels of @ Sort economically at electronic speeds 


magnetic tape @ Use magnetic character equipment now being 
@ Verify checking account numbers automatically developed 


@ Generate own name code for alphabetic files For full details about DATAmatic 1000, call or write 
. DATAmatic Division, Dept. N-9, Newton Highlands 

@ Search several tapes simultaneously 61, Massachusetts. 

@ Print 6,000 monthly statements per hour 


@ Read, record and process simultaneously Honeywell 


@ Feature off-line conversion equipment 


@ Read 900 punched card checks per minute iH) DATAmatic 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


September 1958 
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Investment Forum 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


ANSWER C 


i reviewing this account today we 
would make the following changes: 

Bond Group Holdings—The $5,000 
Federal National Mortgage’ Associa- 
tion 4% having matured, we could 
reinvest in the Fanny Mae 354% of 
1960 at recent market of approxi- 
mately 10134, yield 2.70%, in order 
to maintain a primary reserve fund 
to meet living expenses, which will 
likely run in excess of income. We 
would sell $4,000 Dresser Industries 
convertible debenture 414% of 1977 
and $5,000 Likbey - McNeil - Libbey 
convertible debenture 5% of 1976, at 
their current market of approxi- 
mately 107, for each of these hold- 
ings. Shares of both companies are 
selling substantially below conver- 
sion parity. Earnings available for 
the common stock for both com- 
panies have declined sharply. For 
reinvestment, we would suggest 
$5,000 Consumer Power convertible 
debenture 4°. of 1972 at market 
approximately 113, current yield 
4%, and $4,000 U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion convertible debenture 4% of 
1978 at market approximately par. 

We continue of the opinion that 
there is no foreseeable dimunition in 
the. economic forces that have re- 
sulted in chronic inflationary tenden- 
cies and that the investment policy 
should reflect the probability of pro- 
gressively higher living costs of the 
family. We feel that this objective 
can best be met through retaining 
common stock holdings and weight- 
ing the senior security segment 
liberally with convertible securities. 
We would retain the other bond 
holdings recommended in the 1957 
program. 

Preferred Stocks —In the pre- 
ferred stock group, we would sell 30 
shares of Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion 4.90% preferred at market ap- 
proximately 95, using these funds 
to add to the bond group holdings 
for purchase of $3,000 El Paso Natu- 
ral Gas convertible debenture 51, % 
of 1977 at market approximately 
111. We would also sell the 30-share 
holding of Heyden-Newport Chemi- 
cal 4.375 convertible second pre- 
ferred at market approximately 83. 
Earnings coverage for dividend re- 
quirements has declined and com- 
mon stock has also reflected its de- 
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SALES AND PURCHASES 


Sale is suggested of: 


BONDHOLDINGS 


$4,000 Dresser Industries conv. deb. 444% 1977 107 
$5,000 Libbey-MecNeil-Libbey conv. deb. 5% 1976..... 


MATURED: 


$5,000 Federal National Mortage Association 


4% 2/10/58 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


30 shs. Tennessee Gas Transmission 4.90‘ ¢ pfd 
30 shs. Heyden-Newport Chemical 4.375 conv. 2nd pf. 
25 shs. Tennessee Gas Transmission 414% conv. 2nd pfd. 


COMMON STOCKS 


50 shs. Canadian Pacifie Railway common. . 


Purchase is suggested of: 


BONDHOLDINGS 


$5,000 Federal National Mortage Association 


354 1960 


@ Mkt. Approx. 
280.00 
5,350.00 


5,000.00 


850.00 
»490 .00 
, 500.00 


450.00 
920.00 


$5,000 Consumer Power 454% conv. deb. 1972. ....... 


$4,000 U.S. Steel deb. 4% 1978 


$3,000 El Paso Natural Gas conv. deb. 514° 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


40 shs. Tennessee Gas Transmission conv. 


COMMON STOCKS 


120 shs. Peabody Coal common (est div. rate .50¢) 


, 180.00 


1,440.00 


$23 , 687 .50 


40 shs. Arizona Public Service $2.40 conv. pfd. converted into 86.956 shares 


common at $23.00 per share. 


clining earnings trend and now sells 
at a substantial discount from con- 
version parity. 

We would also advise sale of 25 
shares of Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion 444% convertible preferred at 
market approximately 100 and the 
purchase of 40 shares of Tennessee 
Gas Transmission convertible second 
5.16% preferred at 10414. The con- 
version feature is virtually identical 
and the trade increases the yield 
from 4.40 to approximately 4.90. We 
would effect conversion of the Ari- 
zona Public Service $2.40 convertible 
preferred into the common stock at 
$23 per share as the common 
shares are presently selling at 31. 
We would retain the balance of the 
preferred stock holdings recom- 
mended in the 1957 program. 

Common Stock—The common 
stock group holdings appear to be 
serving satisfactorily the purpose 
for which they were purchased; 
namely, to provide a good income 


combined with favorable prospects 
for growth in earnings and divi- 
dends, and a hedge against pros- 
pects of continued dollar deprecia- 
tion. As of this review date, we 
would sell 50 shares Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway common at market 
approximately 30, reinvesting the 
proceeds in approximately 120 
shares Peabody Coal common at 
market approximately 12. We feel 
that prospects for increased earn- 
ings and dividends are more clearly 
defined. The latter company sells 
approximately 70% of its coal pro- 
Guction under long-term contract to 
utility companies. We would recom- 
mend retention of all other holdings 
originally included in the common 
stock purchase program. 


ANSWER D 


A COMPARISON marketwise indi- 
cates the portfolio selected last year 


BANKING 
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SUGGESTED REVISIONS 


SELL 
*$5,000 
25 shs. 

20 shs. 
150 shs. 


American Can 


PURCHASE: 
$5,000 
354%, due 8/23/60 

Duquesne Lighting 

DuPont 


100 shs. 
713 slis. 


Matured. 
+ Increase holding to 43 shs. 


American Home Products....... 
El Paso Natural Gas............ 


U.S. Treasury 314% bonds due 4/11/58 


$11,837.38 


Federal National Mortgage Association 


$ 5,103.13 
4,150.00 
2,447.25 


$11,700.38 


has increased nominally in value. 
The bond account indicates growth 
of $806.25 and the stock portfolio 
appreciated $875.25, or a total of 
$1,680.50. 

It appears to us that the long- 
term outlook remains definitely in- 
flationary. We still feel that the 
hazards of depreciation of the dollar 
warrant a continued heavy commit- 
ment in equities. This is so despite 
the near-term outlook—the Middle 
East crisis, present economic situa- 
tion, and other unfavorable factors. 

Revisions in the account would be 
recommended as shown in the ac- 
companying table. 

We suggest the reinvestment of 
the matured Treasury bonds in 
$5,000 Federal National Mortgage 
Association 354% bonds due 8/23/- 
60 at approximately 102. These will 
provide reasonable short-term funds 
to be available to the beneficiaries 
when necessary. 

The sale of 25 shares American 


“ . 
Now, remember, I’m merely reading the will. It’s your late uncle calling you 
these names, not me! 


September 1958 


Can and 20 shares American Home 
Products affords an opportunity of 
realizing a profit of approximately 
$175, and $450, respectively, and 
leaves an investment of 100 shares 
and 50 shares, respectively, of the 
two holdings. This includes the 2- 
for-1 split on American Home Prod- 
ucts. 

The sale of 150 shares of El Paso 
Natural Gas is recommended, inas- 
much as this holding has not per- 
formed as origionally anticipated. 
A loss of $1,087.50 is incurred on 
this sale. The sale is furthermore 
felt advisable in view of the uncer- 
tainties concerning the regulation 
of natural gas business. 

The purchase of Duquesne Light- 
ing is felt advisable, as this sound 


equity affords stability of income | 


and reasonable growth prospects. 

Funds remaining from the rein- 
vestment program would be com- 
mitted to the purchase of an addi- 
tional 13 shares of DuPont. 
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DELBRIDG 


zation Tables 


Amorti 


Amortized Loan Computations 
at a Glance! 


The new DELBRIDGE Amortization 
Tables cover the latest F.H.A. approved 
time period of 30 years. Features these 
many time-saving advantages! 


@ Shows monthly payment needed when 
time period is specified. 

@ Gives time required to amortize a loan 
when monthly payment is designated. 

e@ Shows balance due at any time during 
series. 

e@ Covers loans jrom $1.00 to $99,000.00. 

e Gives calculations for interest rates of 
4, 44, 5, 5%, 6, 6%, 7 and 8%. 

e Looseleaf, metal-ring, leatherette bind- 
er—fits pocket! Page size, 314%" x 5". 

e@ Warranted accurate by Lloyd’s of 
London. 


Try DELBRIDGE Amortization 
Tables without obligation! See how it 
saves time—cuts costly computing 


errors. Just send coupon for your 
FREE 10-Day Trial Copy! 


FREE TRIAL COUPON! 


DELBRIDGE Calculating Systems, inc. 
2502 Sutton Ave., St. Louis 17, Mo. 


Without obligation, send the DELBRIDGE Amortiza- 
tion Tables. We will approve your invoice for 
$7.50 (plus small postage) within 10 days if we 
keep the tables. 

Name. . 

Bank Name .... ... ... 


Address 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Market Decline Unchecked . . . Heavy Attrition in Treasury Refunding 


... $3.5-Billion New Cash . . . Open Market Committee Moves . . 


MORE optimistic attitude toward 
A the outlook for business vol- 

ume has prevailed recently. 
The steel industry increased produc- 
tion and raised prices. Automobile 
production improved slightly ; makers 
prepared for the sale of 1959 models. 
The figures for new construction re- 
mained high. More people were em- 
ployed. Social security payments to 
those out of work dropped some- 
what. 

The stock market continued to 
rise in contrast to the earnings 
reports, and the Federal Reserve 
authorities increased margin require- 
ments from 50% to 70%. It looked 
as though fears of inflationary de- 
velopments were dominating the in- 
vestor psychology. 

Bond buyers hesitated to extend 
maturities and were taking refuge 
in the shortest-term obligations, 
while waiting to see what would 
happen in the balance of the year. 
Would there be a change in the 
easy money policy of the monetary 
authorities? This attitude goes a 
long way in explaining the reason 
for the continued decline in the 
prices of Government securities. 


Market Decline Unchecked 


All during the month—except for 
a day or so here and there—it was 
clear that liquidation of the longer- 
term issues was continuing and it 
was equally clear that buyers were 
few and far between. Dealers were 
quite unwilling to increase their posi- 
tions. On several days it would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say 
that there was really no market. 
On the appearance of any selling 
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Owns the Debt? . . . Outlook 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


. Who 


orders, quotations would be dropped 
sharply, but activity was negligible. 
The hangover from the speculative 
excesses incidental to the Treasury 
financing in June was still, being felt. 

Even in maturities of two to 
four years price declines ran to 
1144 points, while the longer bonds 
showed losses of from two to five 
points. On August 5, for example, 
the 314% bonds 2/15/90 were down 
over five points from their value on 
July 1. The 3144,% bonds 5/15/85, 
issued in June at 10014, were selling 
at 95 26/32. The 254% bonds, also 
issued in June at 100, were available 
at 96 20/32. There was no question 
but that the demand for the longer- 
term issues had evaporated. 

It was in this atmosphere that 
the Treasury announced the refund- 
ing of about $16.25-billion of matur- 
ing and called issues plus the bor- 
rowing of $3.5-billion new cash. 


Heavy Attrition in 
Treasury Refunding 


On July 17 the Treasury announced 
that it would offer a 154% certificate 
due August 1, 1959, in exchange 
for the maturing and called issues. 
The result of the exchange offer was 
as follows: 


Issues 
maturing 


Exchanges 
and called 


(000,000 omitted) accepted 


$11,519 4% ctfs 8/1/58 $10,634 

3.818 214% bonds 9/15/58 2,206 

927 23%% bonds 9/15/58 660 

Total $16,264 Total $13,500 

This left $2,764,000,000 to be paid 
off in cash on maturity. 

But—and it is a big but—in order 


to keep the attrition down even to 
that large figure, the Federal Re- 
serve banks and Treasury investment 
000,000 of the new 154% certificates 
and about $80,000,000 of the Sep- 
tember maturities. 

Over $7-billion of the maturing 
issues were held by the Federal Re- 
serve banks and Treasury investment 
accounts. These were exchanged for 
the new issue. So only a little over 
$9-billion of the maturities was 
privately held. Hence the attrition 
was about 30%. However, but for 
the purchase of over $1-billion of 
the new certificates by the Federal 
Reserve, the attrition would have 
been about 43%. In short, only a 
few more than half of the holders 
of the maturities were willing to 
take a 1-year maturity in exchange. 

After the result was known the 
Treasury stated that it had expected 
a much larger attrition than usual, 
giving as reasons (1) the interna- 
tional situation and (2) the fact that 
the two bond issues had been in- 
cluded which were largely held by 
corporations to provide funds for 
the payment of income taxes on 
September 15. 

Just what did they expect? Hardly 
that much. Nevertheless, what hap- 
pened is renewed evidence of the 
very cautious attitudes of bond buy- 
ers under present conditions. 


$3.5-Billion New Cash 


As the excess of withdrawals over 
deposits for July was over $5-billion 
and the general fund of the Treasury 
had dropped to about $5-billion, the 
Treasury offered $3.5-billion of 142% 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 


BANKING 


To sell more people on using your services — 


Join us now in this co-operative 
National Advertising Program 
for commercial banks 


Ke years, companies and institutions have 
joined in industry-wide campaigns to increase 
the use of their products and services. 

Some campaigns have been conducted by 
institutions that are competitive with com- 
mercial banking, and many bankers have long 
felt the effects. A national publicity campaign 
was launched two years ago which has been 
successful in meeting some of the needs of 
commercial banks. 


Starting this Fall, another important step is 

being taken through co-operative national ad- 
vertising developed in the interests of all banks 
offering commercial bank services. It has two 
main purposes: 
1. To show the important place of the com- 
mercial bank and banker in the prosperity and 
welfare of the individual, the family business, 
and the community, and thus to improve the 
attitude of the public toward the bank and 
banker, locally and nationally. 


2. To sell the multiple services offered by the 
commercial bank and thus induce more people 
to use our services. 


A new non-profit organization of banks— 
Foundation for Commercial Banks—has been 
formed to conduct this advertising. It will be 
managed by a Board of Trustees whose mem- 
bers represent commercial banks of all sizes in 
all sections of the country. 


Morris R. Brownell, Jr., 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


GEorGE Goopwin, Vice Pres. 
The First National Bank 
Atlanta, Georgia 


M. Lockwoop, 
President 

Howard National Bank & Trust 

Company, Burlington, Vermont 


CHAIRMAN 

Morris R. BRoOwNELL, JR., 
Vice President 

The Philadelphia National Bank 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

VICE CHAIRMAN 

GAYLORD A. FREEMAN, JR., 
Vice President 

The First National Bank of 

Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

VICE CHAIRMAN 

L. M. Scowartz, President 

Citizens State Bank 

Paola, Kansas 

Luioyp L. Austin, President 

Security First National Bank 

Los Angeles, California 

R. D. Banks, President 

The First National Bank 

Superior, Wisconsin 

J. W. BELLAMY, JR., President 

National Bank of Commerce 

Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


H. Moore, Chairman 
of the Board 

Bankers Trust Company 

New York, N. Y. 


L. Mutuins, President 
The Wolfe City National Bank 
Wolfe City, Texas 


Sewarp D. ScHoouer, President 
Coshocton National Bank 
Coshocton, Ohio 


WRIGHT, President 

Durham Bank & Trust 
Company 

Durham, North Carolina 


Banks representing more than one-third of 
the nation’s total commercial bank depos- 
its already have joined in this program 


We are asking each bank to contribute for a period of 
two years to permit long-range planning. And to 
encourage the widest participation, the pro-rata cost 
is being kept down to only $5 per million of deposits. 
But we need your contribution to make this program 
as effective as possible. 

Our messages begin in the September 22 issue of 
Life, Time and Newsweek, in the September 19 issue 
of U.S. News and World Report, and in the October 
Reader’s Digest. These magazines reach 85 percent of 
all American homes within a year. 

Now is the time to act! Compute your contribution 
on the coupon below, and mail it as soon as possible. 


Foundation for Commercial Banks 
Philadelphia National Bank Bldg., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Chairman, Foundation for Commercial Banks, Lock Box #8206, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Our bank will contribute to the fund for co-operative advertising on the following basis: 
$5 per million of deposits for each of the next two years, beginning July 1, 1958, adjusted 
to the nearest million based on the deposit figure of preceding year end. Minimum 
contribution per year, $5—maximum contribution, $15,000. It is understood this 
contribution is deductible for Federal income tax purposes. 


Signature 


Deposits (Dec. 31, 1957) Bank 


Contribution Address 


Title 


Date City & State 
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Business Policy Audits 


Management Controls 
Organization Planning 


Systems, Procedures and 
Methods 


Sales and Profits Analyses 
Market Surveys 
Financial Studies 
Valuations and Appraisals 


Acquisition and Merger 
Planning 


Stockholder and Public 
Relations 


Management 


bs 


to 

Basin e55 

and Gn dustry 
Since 1928 


Practical, resourceful service in the solution of management, production, 
marketing, and financial problems based on an experience gained 


through hundreds of studies for clients. 


Our highly-qualified staff and thorough knowledge of business functions 
and techniques assure skillful and efficient analysis and seasoned judg- 
ment in the conclusions and recommendations which we make. 


Discussion of individual problems invited, witout obligation. 
Write E. R. Lamp, Dept. B, 4 


STANDARD RESEARCH CONSULTANTS, INC. 
New York 14, N. Y. 


345 Hudson Street 


Watkins 4-6400 


Member, Association of Consulting Management Engineers, Inc. 


A plan to increase deposits secure new 
customers=-and build good will for your Bank! 


PREFERREC 
NEW DEPOSITORS 


Builds 


CONSUMER interest 
TERRIFIC 


* CHALICE 


FRANK H. BUICK 
NATIO L PREMIUM 
ntives 
ADVERTISING 


ngeles 
NATIONAL PREMIUM 
SALES EXECUTIVES 


Eases - Buick Advertising Ine. 


GIFT INCENTIVE and SALES PROMOTION PREMIUM OFFERS 
Frank H. Buick Premium Advertising Counselor Since 1925 
SPECIALIZING NATIONALLY on BANK GIFT OFFERS for ‘NEW DEPOSITORS’ 
Mortgage — Special Checking Accounts, Etc. 
fa Marketing - Agency - Public Relations & Premium Services for Mfr's - Distributors - Banking 


& Retail Consumer Programs - 


Chomber of Commerce - Civic - Ass'n Incentive Programs 


ROPER BUILDING — S.E. Cor. Sth & Tebor Rood 


Philodelphia 


P.O. Box 5738-20 Penna. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


tax anticipation certificates to ma- 
ture on March 24, 1959, and usable 
at par and interest to maturity to 
pay taxes on March 15. 

Banks could pay for their sub- 
scriptions by credit to their Treasury 
tax and loan accounts, so full sub- 
scription was assured. Total sub- 
scriptions were $5,960,000,000. The 
allotment for the larger subscrip- 
tions was 59% with a minimum of 
$100,000. Payment was due on 
August 6. On August 5 these TA 
certificates were quoted at 99 30/32 
—99 31/32 on a when issued basis. 
This cleans up all Treasury financing 
until October. 


Open Market Committee Actions 


With the portfolio of the Federal 
Reserve banks due to increase over 
$1-billion on August 1 as a result 
of the purchase from the market 
of the new 152% certificates, the 
Open Market Committee started to 
offset the increase by allowing ma- 
turing bills to run off without re- 
placement and to sell other bills in 
the market. This resulted in a de- 
cline of $542,000,000 in the portfolio 
for July. Actually bills declined 
$702,000,000 but there were increases 
of $10,000,000 of notes and $166,- 
000,000 of bonds. 

This occurred after the middle of 
July, when the OPM was authorized 
to acquire other than bills in order 
to prevent a demoralized market, 
but this does not mean any per- 
manent change in the previous policy 
of “bills only” nor any new “price 
pegging” operations. 


“Here are ten books of trading stamps 
. and you say I don’t know what it 
is to save” 
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From a maturity standpoint the 
Federal Reserve banks portfolio still 
has about 90% of its total holdings 
in maturities of one year or less, 
most of which consists of Treasury 
certificates. 


Who Owns the Debt? 
The Treasury survey of the owner- 


ship of Government securities as of | 


March 31, 1958, shows a total at 


that date of $272-billion of direct | 


and fully guaranteed issues. 


Breaking down the details you | 


will find that the ownership as a 


percent of the total is approximately | 


as follows: 


Individuals 

Commercial banks 

U. S. Agencies’ trust funds 
Federal Reserve banks 

State and local governments 
Other corporations 
Miscellaneous 

Insurance companies 

Mutual savings banks 


These figures, however, 


are approximately: 


Approx. % 


Commercial banks 

Federal Reserve 

Individuals 

State and local governments 
Other corporations 
Miscellaneous 

Insurance companies 

U.S. Agencies’ trust funds 
Mutual savings banks 


Outlook 


The international situation being 
what it is, the prospect for a budget 
deficit for fiscal 1958/59 carries de- 
cidedly inflationary implications. It 
is hardly likely that the demand for 
fixed income securities of any but 
the shortest term will show an in- 
crease. 

However, 
Government securities have been 
quite severe. With the absence of 
any new Treasury financing a period 


include | 
about $48-billion Savings Bonds and | . 
nearly $46-billion of special issues, | 
so comparable figures for the mar- | 
ketable debt after the percentages | 


the price declines in | 


of price stabilization could develop. | 
Thereafter the determining influ- | 


ence might again be the course of 
business volume in the final quarter 
of 1958 and early 1959. Should there 


be no more than a moderate seasonal | 
pickup and some decline in the vol- | 
ume of new corporate and municipal | 


offerings somewhat better prices for 
Government obligations could occur. 
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Make the World Bank Conference your 
reason to fly QANTAS around the world 


It’s the perfect reason for you to ex- 
perience the deft touches that make a 
Qantas trip one of the world’s most 
gratifying travel experiences. India 
by Qantas means a voyage in radar- 
equipped aircraft unmatched for luxu- 
rious appointments. 

You'll be welcomed aboard by a dis- 
tinguished and superbly trained crew. 
Aloft, you'll experience a distinctly 
Australian air of warm hospitality 
and really superior in-flight amenities. 


Begin your magnificent adventure in 
San Francisco or New York. Fly Qantas 
across the Pacific to Bombay or Cal- 
cutta via Sydney. Or, take Qantas the 
other way, across the Atlantic to Ka- 
rachi by way of London and Rome. 
Splendid and immediate connections 
to New Delhi. Come home the opposite 
way, and you'll have completely cir- 
cled the earth—by Qantas! Choose 
your direction, and have your travel 
agent work out the details now. 


Fly Australia’s Round-the-World Airline QANTAS 


Call QANTAS in New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Honolulu, Vancouver, B. C., or BOAC, general sales agent for Qantas, 
in New York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Detroit, Miami, Dallas, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Winnipeg, Montreal, Toronto. 
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You can’t get 
new accounts with 
“no account” pens 


GIVE THE FINEST 
civE Paper? MATE 


Attract new savings accounts 
with a gift prospects will really 
use—a genuine Paper Mate 
pen. When you give Paper 
Mate you associate your name 
with the finest name in the 
writing instrument field. 
Paper Mate will imprint to 
your specifications. 


SERIES 500 
WITH 
PIGGY-BACK 
REFILL 


/ RETAIL 
$195 


Mail coupon 
' for quantity 
prices and 
name of 
your local 
franchised 
distributor 


Y © 1958, The Paper Mate Company 
Piggy-Back—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Paper Mate Company 
Advertising Specialty Division, B-98 
444 Merchandise Mart, 

Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send me quantity prices and 
name of local franchised distributor. 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
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The Investment Markets 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


cession talk, has turned in an 

extraordinary performance. The 
Dow Jones averages, despite the 
changes in their composition, are as 
good a gauge as any other measure- 
ment. The index started July at 
478.82. Then the industrial averages 
advanced to 484.23. When United 
States Marines landed in Lebanon, 
following the Iraq revolt, the market 
fell to 472.07 and then advanced to 
508.39, the highest point in a year. 
At the month-end, the index was at 
502.99. 

Thus, the market was above the 
500 level for the third time in his- 
tory and within about 3% of the 
high of April 1956. Recovery from 
the low of 416.15 in October to the 
recent high was nearly 93 points. 

The logical question to ask is 
“Why?” Why did the one-third in- 
stitutional buyers and the balance 
of individual buyers who operate in 
the stock market turn so optimis- 
tic? Some say the stock market 
ignored the world crisis; others 
suggest it’s a war market. Perhaps 
it would be more logical to say the 
two primary reasons for the rise are 
the pressure of uninvested savings 
and the conviction that another dose 
of inflation is on the way. 


Te stock market, ignoring re- 


Inflation Evident 


If anyone required further evi- 
dence of oncoming inflation, it was 
provided by the substantial rise in 
steel prices, following the wage in- 
creases of July 1. The United Auto- 
mobile Workers are biding their 
time to sign a new contract until 
business picks up, and, if they do 
not get a reasonable facsimile of 
what they ask for, a strike is quite 
certain. 

Further indication of inflation to 
come is the Federal budget deficit 
this year and the request for an 
increase in the debt ceiling, as well 
as Congressional appropriations for 
defense above those requested by the 
executive branch of the Government. 
It is both a wage-price inflation and 
a monetary inflation. 


A reminder that there was a re- 
cession and that there still is in 
some sectors came to investors in 
real estate with the report that fore- 
closures were the highest since 1940, 
In the first quarter of the year, fore- 
closures numbered 9,682, up 19% 
from the first three months of 1957 
and a rise of 36% from the like 
1956 period. 

Building activity continues at a 
very high level. Savings banks which 
have been blessed or plagued, de- 
pending on how one looks at it, with 
a high influx of savings have been 
heavy buyers of Fanny May mort- 
gages. 

The municipal market, despite the 
dog days, gave a good account of 
itself. A strong tone prevailed most 
of the time. There was a heavy 
demand by investors on a large scale 
and in good variety. 


Savings Promise Growth 


While some theorists hold that 
savings are insufficient to support 
the growth of the U. S. economy, the 
savings record of the nation is 
formidable, indeed. Life insurance 
companies at the end of 1957, re- 
ported a coverage of 109,000,000 
persons to the tune of $82.2-billion. 
There were then 74,500,000 time or 
savings accounts, totaling $85.4-bil- 
lion. About 40,000,000 people had 
$48.2-billion tucked away in U. S. 
Savings Bonds. About 21,000,000 
people had put $42-billion in savings 
and loan associations. Besides all 
this, credit unions, postal savings, 
and retirement plans covered an- 
other $40-billion. These are official 
figures by the American Bankers 
Association, the Home Loan Bank 
Board, the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, the U. S. Treasury, and the 
Institute of Life Insurance. [For 
March 31 figures and June 30 esti- 
mates, see page 50.] 

If these figures prove anything it 
is this: The backlog of savings is 
such that nothing but a world ca- 
lamity can stop further growth and 
development, which, unavoidably, 
will be tinged with inflation. 
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Bronze statue by Henry Kirk Brown, erected in 1874, was cast in Philadelphia from cannon captured in Mexican War. 


Ollie Atkins 


In Washington, D.C., we’ve known just about everybody: 


... Take, for example, General Winfield Scott, 
affectionately known as “Old Fuss and Feathers.” 


We reproduce his likeness here from the statue 
in Scott Circle — his scowling but resplendent 
gaze fixed forever on the White House, a few 
blocks south on 16th Street, and the Washington 
Monument in the background. 


Scott earned his greatest fame as commander- 
in-chief during the Mexican War of 1846-1848. 
We're not certain whether he was aware of it, 
but Corcoran @& Riggs — our name in those 


Check drawn by General Winfield Scott, 


made payable to his own initials. 


Mon 18S 2-. 


September 1958 


days — purchased an entire U.S. Treasury Bond 
issue offered to defray the cost of that war. 


At Riggs Bank we like to recall those simpler 
ays when one bank could muster resources 


adequate to purchase an entire war issue. 


Today at Riggs, more than a century later, 
you will find modern methods plus a plentiful 
remainder of the old-fashioned, personalized 
service which characterized our Bank in the 
days of General Scott. 


The RIGGS 


NATIONAL BANK 


of WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FOUNDED 1836 * LARGEST BANK IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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Heard Along Main Street 


For space reasons, BANKING re- 
grets that it must arbitrarily limit, 
in any one issue, the number of 
items used covering important per- 
sonnel changes in the banks of the 
country. Many must be held over. 


About People 


New Jersey Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, newly created by merger of 
County Bank and Trust Company, 
and Passaic-Clifton National Bank, 
lists new officers: C. KENNETH 
FULLER, board chairman; JOHN C. 
BARBOUR, president; COWLES AN- 
DRUS, CARL R. GRIFFEN, JOSEPH F. 
HAMMOND, all senior vice-presidents. 


JOHN F. MCKNIGHT, from vice- 
president and secretary, Richland 
Trust Company, Mansfield, Ohio, to 
president, National Bank of Hyde 
Park, Chicago, succeeding PAUL R. 
WILKINSON, who resigned to become 
president, National Lumberman’s 
Bank, Muskegon, Mich. 


ROBERT H. O’TOOLE, Pullman 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
becomes vice-president. 


THOMPSON H. BURCKHARTT, from 
assistant vice-president, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Evansville, Ind., to 
vice-president, Chicago City Bank 
and Trust Company. 


J. C. GILLILAND, assistant vice- 
president, Pullman Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago, elected president of 
the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion. 


I. F. BETTS, president, American 
National Bank, Beaumont, Tex., is 
reappointed chairman, Committee on 
Government Expenditures for 1958- 
59, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Other bankers on the 
committee include RICHARD M. 
HAWKINS, president, Northern Bank 
of Tennessee (Clarksville) ; EDWIN 
P. NEILAN, president, Bank of 
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This department is compiled by 


MARGUERITE BECK of BANKING’s staff. 


Fancy Fixin’s and Hi-Jinx at C&S Picnic 


Food, fun and frolic, and the crowning of a queen spiced a day in the park for 
1,500 Citizens & Southern National Bank (Atlanta, Ga.) employees and their 
families. Left, a most happy young fella is about to dig into some of that delicious 
C&S picnic food. In the photo on the right, Ann Moorhead, left, a 23-year-old 
brunette representing C&S banks in Atlanta, was crowned “Miss C&S Georgia” by 


Jody Shattuck, right, last year’s ““Miss Georgia, 


” 


at the outing held at C-S-ta, the 


bank’s 44-acre employee recreation center on Lake Altoona 


Delaware (Wilmington) ; CONWELL 
SYKES, president, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Greenville, Miss.; 
WILLIAM R. WHITE, vice-president, 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York; LAMBERT J. WISCHERATH, 
vice-president, Liberty Bank of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH, vice-presi- 
cent and trust officer, American 
Trust Company, New York, and 
writer on investments for BANKING, 
has been appointed a member of the 
public relations committee of the 
National Council of American Im- 
porters, Inc. 


DoNALD G. CRONAN, from Gamut 
Advertising Agency, to the creative 
staff of A.B.A. Advertising Depart- 
ment. Mr. CRONAN has been with the 
advertising departments of the New 
York Stock Exchange and the Wall 
Street Journal. 


RICHARD A. BYERLY becomes di- 
rector of research, National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors & Comp- 
trollers Research Institute. 


FRANK BARNETT, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Na- 
tional Bank of Tulsa, Okla.; MARVIN 
MILLARD from senior vice-president 
to executive vice-president. 


ROBERT T. GOODE becomes presi- 
dent, Farmers & Merchants Bank of 
Menomonee Falls, Wisc., succeeding 
his father, WESLEY S. GOODE, SR., 
who becomes board chairman, a new 
post. 


JAMES B. Kirk, assistant control- 
ler, from second vice-president to 
vice-president, First National Bank 
of Atlanta, Ga.; PAUL M. CHRISTIAN, 


. from assistant vice-president to vice- 


president. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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TO SOLVE 
DRIVE-IN 
BANKING 
PUZZLES... 
call on 


DIEBOLD 


Diebold’s experience and leader- 
ship in drive-in banking offers 
you the most effective, most 
productive way to bring drive-in 
banking at its best to your bank. 


Whatever your building situation, 
whatever the traffic pattern, Diebold’s 
intimate knowledge of drive-in banking 

and comprehensive range of drive-in 
banking equipment will help you develop 
the kind of installation that is convenient 

for your customers and profitable for you. 


To be sure your bank provides drive-in 
banking at its best, call on Diebold, .«.™ 
manufacturer of the world’s finest 

bank equipment for nearly a century. 


D BO set prego? Gentlemen: 


BA N K E QU P M E N T Diebold Driveria bonkings 
CANTON OHIO : 


Company 


Address 


September 1958 
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amount due: 


for one year 

of college education for 

the 6,500,000 students who will 
be enrolled in America’s 
universities in 1970. 

This group alone will need 
$78,000 ,000,000 to complete 
their college education. 


Who can pay this bill? 


At the very least 20 per cent 

or $15,000,000,000 

must come from family savings. 
In the typical American city 

of 50,000 this means a minimum 
of $4,416,000 saved for 

these four classes alone. 


Will your bank have its share? 


The NATIONAL COLLEGE CLUB PROGRAM | 

has created a ten-point service | 

to tap for you 

this already existing and 

rapidly growing savings market 

in your natural marketing area. 

= a direct-to-the-parent mail service 

developed with the Reuben H. 

Donnelley Corporation 

w a subscription to the 

National College Club Bulletin 

for all members 

= an “action envelope” 

to elicit immediate response 

= a direct mail reminder 

= ascholarship contest 

featuring 16 cash awards 

= a “Lester Lanin Goes to College” 

LP record given as a premium 
lobby displays; advertising material 
a complete promotional handbook 
a compact college reference library 
plus a national publicity campaign 


for complete information 

on this exciting new program 
visit Booth 35 at the 
American Bankers Association 
1958 Convention 

or write or wire collect to: 


NATIONAL 
COLLEGE CLUB 
PROGRAM. INC. 


270 Madison Avenue 
New. York 16, New York 
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Main Street 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


J. A. O'LEARY, president, Peoples 
State Bank of Luray, Kan., becomes 
State Bank Commissioner, succeed- 
ing the late RALPH B. MEDLIN. 


RIEMAN MCNAMARA, JR., becomes 
vice-president and trust officer, 
Southern Bank & Trust Company, 
Richmond, Va. 


Harry B. STOWE, assistant vice- 
president, Walker Bank & Trust 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, re- 
tires after 45 years. 


CHARLES D. Deyo, from vice-presi- 
dent to senior vice-president, Colo- 
nial Trust Company, New York 
City. 


MAYNARD T. HAZEN, trust coun- 
selor and retired senior vice-presi- 
dent, Hartford (Conn.) National 
Bank and Trust Co., was presented 
with Order of Orange Nassau by 
Netherlands Consul General Jonk- 
heer H. van Rijckevorsel in behalf 
of the Queen of the Netherlands. 
This is the highest honor that can 
be given to a private individual by 
the. Netherlands Government, and 
was awarded for Mr. HAZEN’S years 
of effort and interest in behalf of 
American-Netherlands relations. 


MARVIN K. HowaArpD, from vice- 
president and director, First State 
Bank, Amarillo, Texas, to vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, Airline State Bank 
of Houston, when opened in early 
August. 


Rop MACLEAN, 58, Los Angeles 
advertising executive and former 
president, Financial Public Relations 
Association, died in July at Good 
Samaritan Hospital, Los Angeles, 
after a short illness. 


EARL K. MUELLER, from senior 
vice-president to executive vice-pres- 
ident, Central-Penn National Bank 
of Philadelphia; HAROLD F. STILL, 
JR., vice-president, also becomes as- 
sistant to the president. 


DONALD C. NorTON, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
City. 


RICHARD BANFIELD, vice-presi- 
First National Bank, Minneapolis, 


Final Festivities Set For 
New Denver Bank Building 


Seen from the west across downtown 

Denver, the handsome new 28-story 

First National Bank of Denver sky- 

scraper is a vigorous picture of size 
and beauty 


THE weekend of September 13 and 
14 will see the grand finale of extended 
festivities begun on July 26 in honor 
of the opening of the new, handsome, 
$16,000,000 First National Bank of 
Denver building. Some 800 correspon- 
dent bankers and their wives are ex- 
pected to attend the September week- 
end celebration, which will include, as 
well as tours of the ultra-modern bank 
and other official business, dinner in 
the City Auditorium, and the enter- 
tainment of the George Goebel show. 

More than 80,000 hand-addressed in- 
vitations were extended for the entire 
gala schedule of events that began in 
July. Many bankers and other distin- 
guished guests from all over the coun- 
try have already attended tours, 
parties, and receptions. Previews held 
for the general public were attended by 
thousands. The bank’s official opening 
date was August 11. 

International Trust Company of 
Denver merged with First National on 
August 8 (as noted in these pages). 


retires after 43 years of service; 
Lup C. VOBAYDA, vice-president, re- 
tires after 35 years; CARL J. KALL, 
assistant cashier, retires after 23 
years with the bank. 


Russ M. JOHNSON, executive vice- 
president, Deposit Guaranty Bank & 
Trust Co., Jackson, Miss., is elected 
president, Mississippi Economic 
Council. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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an 1s one thing 


Five hundred years ago Leonardo da Vinci drew 
» plans for an airplane. Da Vinci’s thinking was so 
far ahead of the technical skills available to him 
that mankind spent nearly five centuries achieving 
uly successful and commercially practical appli- 

ations of his ideas. 

Today, the solution must quickly follow an idea. 
Old Republic’s dynamic approach to insurance 
problems comes from a positive interest in new 
" ideas, practical solutions to these ideas and quick 
* action to put them into practice. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


the solution. another 


Our Special Risks Division has supplied the solu- 
tion to many new insurance ideas. It is always 
ready to explore others. 

The experienced, highly trained staff of our Credit 
Life Division has designed special coverages for 
commercial banks, sales and consumer finance com- 
panies, savings and loan institutions, mutual funds, 
farm credit agencies and credit unions. 

Our Ordinary Life Division offers a complete 
portfolio of policies to meet the needs of any client 
or any general agency. 

We welcome your inquiries and suggestions. 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Lockheed Management answers your questions about: 


Lockheed’s Diversification 


1. How many types of aircraft and missiles is 
Lockheed manufacturing or developing? What 
other activities is Lockheed engaged in? 


Lockheed, long noted for its wide diversi- 
fication, now has more projects in production 
or development stages than at any time in its 
history—thus increasing our resiliency and 
ability to adjust to changing conditions in the 
years ahead. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation is composed 
of a team of autonomous operating divisions— 
each one specializing in certain fields and inde- 
pendently active in a multitude of endeavors 
that make up today’s air/space industry. 
Lockheed’s versatility in management and 
technical skills is, we believe, unrivaled in the 
field of flight. 

Here is a partial list (restricted for security 
reasons) of Lockheed projects which are now 
in production or development stages: 


MANNED AIRPLANES 


1. Transports: Passenger piston Super Constellation 
Cargo piston Super Constellation 
Passenger prop-jet Electra 
Airfreighter prop-jet Hercules 


Utility jet JetStar 
Prop-jet in-flight refueling tanker 
Prop-jet troop, missile carrier 


Prop-jet photo-mapping, air rescue 
Prop-jet drone launcher director 
Chemically-powered logistics 
Jet/prop-jet special air missions 
Supersonic jet transport study 


2. Fighters: 


F-104A-C air superiority jet Starfighter 
F-104B-D two-seat jet Starfighter 

Jet all-weather interceptor 

Jet unmanned 

Jet fighter-bomber 

Close support attack 

3. Trainers: T-33A jet 

T2V-1 jet SeaStar 

Jet and prop-jet navigational 

Jet and prop-jet electronic counter measure 


P2V-7 piston-jet anti-submarine Neptune 
WV-2 & WV-2E piston flying radar stations 
P3V-1 prop-jet anti-submarine Electra 
Prop-jet flying radar station 


5. Research U-2 high altitude 


Planes: P2V equipped for International Geophysical Year 


6. Nuclear Nuclear-powered strategic bomber design 
Plane: Nuclear-powered logistics, patrol designs 


MISSILE PROGRAMS 


. Navy Polaris missile system 
Earth satellite 
3. Army Kingfisher target service 
. XQ-5 Air Force test drone 
X-7A Air Force ram-jet test vehicle 
Navy flight test rocket vehicle 


. Anti-Intercontinental Ballistic Missile 
(study program) 


ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


1. Telemetering equipment 

In-flight recording devices 

. Training aids and simulators 

. Solid-state electronic devices 
Data-link systems 
Radar and beacon systems 
Data reduction equipment 

. Antenna development 


NUCLEAR PROGRAMS 


. Testing of nuclear devices 
Industrial reactor design 
Nuclear propulsion for missiles 


Radiation effects on aircraft systems, 
equipment, and materials 


. Radiation shielding 
. Radioisotopes for industry 


RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


- Man in space 
. Space communication laboratory 
lon propulsion 
. Gas dynamics under magnetic influence 
. Computing machine memories 
. Very high-speed aerodynamics 


. Human engineering 
and crew fatigue studies 


. Noise suppression 

. Materials and processes 
Boundary layer control 

. Jet thrust reversal 


. Electromagnetic wave propagation 
and radiation 


. VTOL and STOL designs 
. Operations research and analysis 


. Chemically-powered supersonic 
bomber design 


AIRCRAFT MODERNIZATION AND SERVICE 
. Maintenance, overhaul 
and servicing 
. Repair 
. Modification 


Electronics maintenance 
and overhaul 


. Missile field service support 


AIRPORT SERVICES 


1. Operation 
pe = 2. Aviation fuel distributorship 
3. Maintenance base operation 
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MANAGEMENT SERVICES 2.1s Lockheed’s diversification paying off in in- 
. Airport management consultation creased sales and profits? 


. Aircraft production licensing and 
technical assistance Yes. And it will continue to. Our drive for 


—— missile flight and diversification in the past decade has brought 

lacie significant sales in many new fields. Let’s look, 

| apprations for example, at several areas in which we have 
expanded vigorously : 


MANUFACTURING SUBCONTRACTING Missiles and satellites—first contract 1946... 
1. Tool design and manufacturing total sales through mid-1958: $289 million 
2. Fabrication ...expected 1958 sales: over $200 million. 
3. Assembly Nuclear energy—first contract 1951...sales 
through mid-1958: over $10 million. 
Government research and development—from 
less than $6 million in 1947 to $26 million 


13,000 parts for commercial in 1957. Total postwar research sales: $157 
planes alone— in five U. S. depots million 


Airborne early warning—first radar picket 
plane flew in 1949...sales through mid- 
1958: $385 million. 


Military modernization and service— 1947 sales: 
$3 million...sales in 1957: $102 million. 
Trainers—first trainer flew in 1948...sales 
. Aircraft/missile test and checkout 
equipment through mid-1958: $506 million. 
systems Out of the many advanced projects we are 
. Aircraft/missile flight an 
pirstrolediannngntis: aod now developing will come exciting new contri- 
. Aerial delivery systems butions to human knowledge—and sales from 
sources undreamed of a few short years ago: 
commercial applications of missile and space 
travel technologies...radically new supersonic 
jet transports... harnessing of nuclear energy 
for industrial use...electronics applications... 
or from the whisper of an idea as yet unborn. 


LOCKHEED DIVERSIFICATION: A COMPARISON OF 1947 VS. 1957 


MILLIONS 0 $100 $200 


AIR FORCE—AIRPLANES, SPARES AND RELATED WORK 
NAVY—AIRPLANES, SPARES AND RELATED WORK 
COMMERCIAL— AIRPLANES, SPARES AND SERVICES 
MISSILES AND SATELLITES 

MILITARY MODIFICATION AND SERVICES 


GOVERNMENT RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


TOTAL SALES, 1947: $135 MILLION TOTAL SALES, 1957: $868 MILLION 


LOCKHEED means leadership 


September 1958 
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Main Street 
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RUDOLPHE BERDAC, from assistant 
vice-president, Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank, New York City, to 
vice-president, American Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


HERBERT M. ALLEN, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, 
Harvard Trust Co., Cambridge, 
Mass.; ALBERT J. HAMILTON, ROBERT 
W. NEWCOMB, WILLIAM K. WALTERS, 
-also from assistant vice-presidents 


to vice-presidents. 


CLARKE E. RICHARDSON becomes 
vice-president, Plantations Bank of 
Rhode Island, Providence. 


LAWRENCE N. Jacoss, from presi- 
dent, Highlands State Bank, to vice- 
president, Preston State Bank, 
Dallas, Texas; CLELAND N. HUGHES, 
JR., from vice-president, Garland 
State Bank, to vice-president, Pres- 
ton State; LELAND C. EAVEs, from 
Waco district national bank exam- 
iner and WILLIAM M. WEISS, from 
vice-president, Industrial National 
Bank in Dallas, to vice-president, 
Preston State. 


A WH YOU NEED 


THE NADA USED CAR GUIDE 


—npublished in 8 regional editions so 
you have complete information 
about conditions in your own 


trading area 


—published every 30 days, to 
give you the up-to-the-minute facts 
and figures you need in your 
business every day 


COMPLETE 
| 


—dgives you the average wholesale 
value, average retail value and 

{in most areas) the average loan, 
PLUS detailed line drawings of 
most models, for quick visual 


identification of features 


and it’s still 


NATIONAL 
CAR 


2000 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 


Only* per year 


Quantity prices 
on request 


GuipE Co. 


Fred Luthy 


FreD LuTHY, president, Albuquerque 
(N. M.) National Bank, is a man de- 
serving special admiration. His victory 
over calamity was recounted and lauded 
for all to read in the Albuquerque 
Journal, by a columnist, Abercrombie 
Holmes. 

That is, it was for all but Mr. Luthy 
to read. A secretary read the tribute 
to him, for 20 years ago, as the result 
of the premature explosion of a time 
bomb in an oil field, Fred Luthy re- 
ceived injuries that cost him his sight. 
It left him slowly, and during that pe- 
riod of ever-deepening darkness, he con- 
tinued working at Albuquerque Na- 
tional. Fellow workers never knew 
when Mr. Luthy, who had by then be- 
come president of the bank, could no 
longer see. 

Putting in a full bank president’s 
day and then some, Fred Luthy takes 
home dictaphone recordings of banking 
newspapers and magazines and other 
publications of importance to any 
banker. Under his keen guidance, his 
bank has become the largest in New 
Mexico. 


WILLIAM BATES, JR., becomes vice- 


president, Philadelphia National 
Bank; G. MORRIS DORRANCE, JR., 
RoBert H. Potts, ROBERT M. 


WILLIAMS, become vice-presidents. 


PauL D. ASCHBACHER, cashier, 
also becomes vice-president, First 
National Bank, Brownsville, Texas; 
A. I. ANDERSON, JR., from assistant 
cashier to vice-president. 


L. WALTER SCHAEFER, from senior 
vice-president to executive  vice- 
president, Central Bank and Trust 
Co., Great Neck, N. Y.; Myron M. 
SIMONSON becomes senior vice-presi- 
dent. 


LORENZ C. LIST, from vice-presi- 
dent to president, Frankenmuth 
(Mich.) State Bank; REUBEN W. 
KERN, cashier, also becomes vice- 
president; VERNE GEIGER, from vice- 
president and manager, the bank’s 
Birch Run office, to executive vice- 
president. 


Byron L. HARRISON, from assis- 
tant vice-president, Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, to president, director and 
chief executive officer, Pennsylvania 
Exchange Bank, New York, succeed- 
ing THOMAS J. REEDY, who becomes 
executive vice-president and direc- 
tor. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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How to Select 
Your Imprinter-Encoder 


for Electronic Bookkeeping 


1. Be sure the imprinter-encoder will take straight, flat linotype slugs like this — 
... to eliminate time-consuming 
type setting on all existing accounts. 


2. Be sure the imprinter-encoder will take straight, flat name tubes like this — 
... to permit personalizing and encoding the 
new customer’s checkbook in 2 minutes. 


. Be sure the imprinter-encoder will permit printing the customer’s name (and 
address if desired) — plus the sorting code number in any area of the check in 
one pass through the machine. 

. Be sure you have the freedom to purchase your checks from the supplier of 
your choice. 

. Be sure you select an imprinter-encoder that is installed and serviced by a 
Company with many years’ experience in installing imprinters in banks. 

. Be sure to select equipment built specifically for imprinting and encoding rather 
than ordinary printing. 


The ThriftiMatic Imprinter-Coder 
Speedy, Compact, Flexible 


You can be sure of these important factors when 
you select ThriftiMatic’s speedy, compact Imprinter- 
Coder. Hundreds of banks from Maine to Hawaii 
use ThriftiMatic Imprinter-Coders and benefit from 
ThriftiMatic’s time and labor saving library of lino- 
type slugs and name tubes. 


The ThriftiMatic Imprinting-Coding system is flexi- 
ble. You can change the area of imprinting at any 
time without any change in your library of names 
and numbers. 


Leaders of on-the-premises check imprinting equipment 
since 1939 — Suppliers to ThriftiCheck Service Corporation. 
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VERIFICATION | 


Let Curtis VERIFICATION 
MAILERS set you free from 
extra work. 


CURTIS 


VERIFICATION 
MAILERS = 


SAVES TIME 

Four-in-one unit combines... 
1. Outgoing Envelope 

2. Auditors’ message 

3. Verification Form 

4. Return Envelope 


No coilating or stuffing of 
separate forms. 


Delivered folded and sealed 
—ready for addressing. 


LVOO Gue. 


1000 UNIVERSITY AVE. e ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 


Please send free Verification kit. 


ADDRESS 


Clip this coupon to your letterhead 


Main Street 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


Bank-by-Boat Begins 
In Water-Sport Area 


Pay 


A water version of drive-in banking has 
been inaugurated by the Bristol office 
of Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, 
located on the west bank of the Dela- 
ware River. No permanent “Aqua- 
Bank’ window has been installed yet, 
but this service, started as a joke to 
accommodate a few boating enthusiasts, 
is growing to serious proportions, ac- 
cording to Harrv E. Danner, Fidelity 
vice-president. Mr. Danner, center, ac- 
cepts a deposit from a customer as John 
C. Johnson, assistant vice-president, 
looks on 


CHARLIE C. WyaTT, from vice- 
president to president. First Na- 
tional Bank, Mayfield, Ky., succeed- 
ing the late Ep GARDNER. 


RUSSELL H. KIENZLE, from assis- 
tant vice-president to vice-president. 
Marine Midland Trust Co. of Central 
New York, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ROBERT A. MCCAULL, president, 
Auburn (N.Y.) Savings Bank, re- 
tires after 55 years of service. WIL- 
LIAM B. DAWLEY succeeds him in 
office. 


LEONARD B. CAMPBELL becomes 
executive vice-president, Ware 
(Mass.) Savings Bank. 


RAYMOND H. BLarr, from executive 
vice-president, Union Center Na- 
tional Bank of Union, N. J., to vice- 
president, Elizabethport Banking 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 


Take. éther Look 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 


RESOURCES* 
NOW OVER 
$294 MILLION 


Up 27% 


OVER JUNE ‘57 


*JUNE 30, 1958 


Home Office 
Phoenix, Arizona 


NATIONAL 
BAN K or arizona 


51 Offices - 39 Communities 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


HUNDREDS 

“We like its compactness 
VAM, and efficiency,” says Mr. 
W. A. Canary of Footville 
State Bank, Footville, Wis. ‘‘I can certainly 
recommend it to any one who is consider- 
ing the purchase of a Money Changer, as 

I know it will satisfy them as it has us. 


You'll like the way the Coinmaster delivers 
exact change instantly by pressing only one 
or two keys. Speeds up customer service, 
reduces chance of error. 


NEW LOW PRICE, $215 5" 


Sturdy aluminum, grey hammertone finish. Roll out 
or Bonk cup delivery. Parts and workmanship 
guaranteed. 

Manufacturers of famous MP-Jr. 

Other coin-changers from E| 

$54. Ask your dealer— | 
Metal Products Engineering, Inc. a 


Dept. B-9, 4000 Long Beach Ave. SN 
Los Angeles 58, California 
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AND TELL YOU.. 


L ON EBASCO BUSINESS CONSULTANTS... 


For a complete outline of the services Ebasco offers, send for ‘“‘The Inside Story *BBASco 
of Outside Help.’’ Address Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. L., Two Rector 


Street, New York 6, N. Y. Es uit SS 
CONS 


Consulting Engineering Design&Construction Financial & Business Studies 

Industrial Relations * Insurance, Pensions & Safety » Purchasing, Inspection & Expediting 

Rates & Pricing + Research + Sales&PublicRelations + Space Planning 
Systems, Methods & Budgets + Tax + ValuationandAppraisal + Washington Office SAN FRANCISCO - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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State Association President 


WEST VIRGINIA, Ernest D. Rothrock, 
president, Bank of Wurton and Peoples 
Bank of Wurton 


JOHN S. McGowI1n, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Saving Fund So- 
ciety. 


J. ArcH Avary, JR., from Good- 
body & Co., Atlanta, to vice-presi- 
dent, Mercantile National Bank, 
Miami Beach. 


THOMAS BYRNE, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, 
Clinton: Trust Co., New York City; 
WILLIAM H. RICHARDOT, from comp- 
troller-auditor to vice-president; 
CHARLES T. POTUZAK, from treasurer 
to vice-president. 


T. S. WuitTe, Globe branch man- 
ager of Valley National Bank, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., becomes vice-president; 
Ceci. L. TRUSSELL, Miami branch 
manager, WILLIAM G. WILCOx, No- 
gales branch, also become vice-presi- 
dents. 


MuRRAY KYGER, from executive 
vice-president to president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Fort Worth, Texas, 
succeeding J. LEE JOHNSON, JR., who 
becomes chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer. FRANK W. ADAMS, from 
vice-president, Mellon National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa., to executive 
vice-president and director, First 
National. 
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G. HERBERT PEMBERTON, from vice- 
president and trust officer, Evanston 
Trust & Savings Bank, to executive 
vice-president, Naperville (Ill.) Na- 
tional Bank. 


FREDERICK C. HOLLAND, from Insti- 
tution for Savings, Roxbury, Mass., 
to vice-president and mortgage of- 
ficer, Dorchester Savings Bank, Bos- 
ton. 


CHEVUS M. CHAPMAN becomes 
president, Park Cities Bank & Trust 
Co., Highland Park, Tex. 


G. R. MurFr, from general auditor 
to vice-president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas. 


HowarpD J. GRACE becomes presi- 
dent, First National Bank & Trust 
Co., Bay Shore, N. Y., succeeding 
the late Guy O. WALSER. 


HAROLD F’.. PELHAM retires as vice- 
president and trust officer, First Na- 
tional Bank in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
after 38 years of service. 


BEN C. PETICOLAS, from vice-pres- 
ident to executive vice-president, 
Meadow Brook National Bank of 
Nassau County, West Hempstead, 


A. L. ELLIOTT PONSFORD, secre- 
tary, Transamerica Corporation, San 
Francisco, becomes vice-president; 
L. T. WALDRON, MALCOLM P. MCLEL- 
LAN, become vice-presidents. 


Francis M. Knight, A.B.A. 
Committeeman, Dead 


FRANCIS M. KNIGHT, who was chair- 
man of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion Committee for the Victory Loan 
Drive in 1945, and who also served as 
a member of the Association’s Govern- 
ment Borrowing Committee, died in Au- 
gust in New York City. 

Mr. Knight retired as senior vice- 
president of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago, in 1955, after 35 years of ser- 
vice to that bank. He was in charge of 
investment account and Government 
and municipal bond trading depart- 
ments. He also served on the faculties 
of The Graduate School of Banking at 
Rutgers—The State University and of 
the Central States School of Banking 
at the University of Wisconsin. 


“Constructive” Prizes Offered 


SOME 20 glamorous tons of wet 
concrete, an 18-foot steel girder, kegs 
of nuts and bolts, a telescope and sev- 
eral steel workers’ helmets are offered 
by First NATIONAL BANK of Minne- 
apolis in their “Skyscraper Tactician” 
contest for advanced sidewalk superin- 
tendents. 

Several thousand such “tacticians” 
are signed up for the contest, deadline 
September 15, being held in connection 
with the erecting of the bank’s new 
28-story building. Winners may elect 
to take cash instead of the concrete, 
constructive prizes. 


Sidewalk Superintendents Get Grandstand Play 
In Bank of America Service Center Construction 


Kibitzing bank 
construction from 
a unique side- 
walk superinten- 
dents’ grandstand, 
these spectators 
watch in comfort 
behind safety glass 
as a power shovel 
breaks ground for 
the Bank of 
America’s $13.,- 
000,000 service 
center at Market 
Street and South 
Van Ness Avenue 
in San Francisco. 
The’ grandstand, 
built 10 feet 
above the sid e- 
walk, offers pas- 
sers-by swivel 
chairs and plastic 


bubbles in the roof for easy watching. The building, slated for late 1959 com- 
pletion, will have a roof heliport and reversible escalators to all floors 
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EVERETT D. REESE, board chair- 
man, Park National Bank of New- 
ark, and of The First National Bank 
of Cambridge, Ohio, becomes board 
member, American Electric Power 
Company, New York. Mr. Reese is 
a former president of the American 
Bankers Association. 


MERRILL MORDAN, from manager, 
Warwick Furnace Farms, to execu- 
tive vice-president and loan officer, 
First National Bank, Honey Brook, 
Pa. 


Mrs. W. H. TURNAGE, branch man- 
ager, becomes vice-president, New- 
ton County (Miss.) Bank. 


WILLIAM H. HEISLER, 3rd, from 
assistant vice-president, Citizens 
Savings Bank & Citizens Trust Co., 
Providence, R. I., to vice-president. 


WILLIAM Boypb, JR., marketing 
consultant, joins Fidelity Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, as vice-presi- 
dent. 


JOHN W. TrAcy, from vice-presi- 
dent and cashier to executive vice- 
president, Merchants National Bank 
& Trust Company, Meadville, Pa. 


STERLING L. WANDELL is named 
president, new Susquehanna Bank & 
Trust Co., Sunbury, Pa.; RANDELL C. 
STEPHENS is named board chairman. 


J. L. MATTHEWS named president, 
Sam G. GOVE, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Louis C. JONES, cashier, for 
new Bank of Taney County, set to 
open in Forsyth, Mo., in mid-Sep- 
tember. 


Charles F. Haywood Heads New 
Mississippi Banking School 


Dr. CHARLES F. Haywoop, formerly 
consultant to the Research Council of 
the American Bankers Association, has 
left his position of financial economist 
with the Bank of America, San Fran- 
cisco, to fill the new University of 
Mississippi Chair of Banking and Fi- 
nance. 

Dr. Haywood, who also has served 
as economic analyst and assistant to 
the director of research at the Associa- 
tion, was the choice for this post after 
over a year of search on the part of 
both university officials and the Mis- 
sissippi Bankers Association, which is 
financially supporting the new chair. 
He assumed his duties at the school 
on September 1. 
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Gives Totalized Count in Dollars and Cents 


Designed for banks and other financial institutions, is 
this advanced JOHNSON development takes the high By 
cost out of coin handling. It sorts, counts and bags all 

coin denominations... gives you a numerical count on 
pennies, nickels, dimes, 

quarters and half dollars 

PLUS a running total 

in dollars and cents. 


Outstanding in 
performance, this 
unit incorporates 
all the proved 
features that 
characterize 
JOHNSON equip- 
ment—along with 
advancements 
that make it an 
outstanding value 
in its price class. 


* Individual count... 
pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters and halves—with 


JOHNSON 


(re-set type)... 


A U | M A T gives dollars-and-cents 


reading. 
SORTER-COUNTER Bagging attachments... 


for all coins 


With Exclusive Automatic 


Proving drawers... 
for easy verification. 


Attached tray... 
permits screening of money. 


Totalizer 


Write or phone today 


for the complete story! Rollaway stand... 
for convenient move-about. 


JOHNSON FARE BOX COMPANY 


Subsidiary of BOWSER, INC. 
4619 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 


Phone LOngbeach 1-0217 
New York Office—420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone LExington 2-5840 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN MAJOR CITIES LISTED UNDER BOWSER, INC. 
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AND 
ALUMINUM 


Style No. B-186, 
Size 12” x 18” 
Horizontal or 

Nerticol 


f.0.b. factory 
Includes formal 
institutional name 
and Insurance 
wording, if desired 


@m. Standard size— $7.75 
Bronze or Aluminum 


AT LOWEST PRICES 


Over 40 years of service to financial 
institutions provides the “know-how” to 
supply the very best in this exacting 
field—at prices that must fit your budg- 
et. Write for free illustrated folder. 


PLATES 


identification 
Directional 


BANTHRICO INTERNATIONAL 
17 N. DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


More 
people 

will 

know you! 
appreciate 
you! 

thank you! 


The “Pied Piper” 


A good wi 


attracts customers, adds prestige .. . 


builder that makes friends 


all automatically. The Schulmerich 
‘Pied Piper” 


and music throughout the Community 


sounds the weather, time 


with the magic of its melodies. 24 
Send for 
the story of how Banks are using the 
"Pied Piper” 


hour advertising for you. 


with tremendous success. 


MEET THE SCHULMERICH ‘'PIED PIPER" 
AT THE BANKERS CONVENTION. BOOTH 
NUMBER 21. He'll tell you all about this 
automatic good will builder! 


SCHULMERICH 


Sellersville, Pa. 


GEORGE S. CROUCH becomes board 
chairman, newly organized First 
Union National Bank of North Car- 
olina, Charlotte; CARL G. McGraw 
becomes president. 


EUGENE J. AMARAL from vice- 
president to executive vice-president, 
Citizens Bank in Sarasota, Fla. 


H. DouGLAs DAVIs, from president, 
Plainfield (N. J.) Trust Company, 
to president, Plainfield Trust State 
Bank. Mr. Davis started with Plain- 
field Trust Company as an office boy, 
in 1909. 

Plainfield Trust State Bank is the 
result of the merger of Plainfield 
Trust Company, State Trust Com- 
pany, and Plainfield National Bank. 
which took place earlier this sum- 
mer. Its assets total about $96,000,- 
000. 


E. M. BRUHNS, retired from First 
National Bank, Dallas, named pres- 
ident, newly organized East Dallas 
Bank & Trust, scheduled to open in 
early September; H. L. KIRKPATRICK 
named vice-president and cashier; 
Roy V. STEPHENS named vice-presi- 
dent. 


GEORGE RUPPEL becomes president, 
New First Park Bank, Pinellas Park, 
Fla.; STANLEY W. MOHR becomes 
vice-president; LEWIS E. ScruGGs 
becomes cashier and executive vice- 
president. 


17 Banks Give to 
N. Y. Cultural Center 


AN amount said to exceed any con. 7 
tributions made by corporations to the ~ 
support of the performing arts in this 
country will be given by 17 New York 
banks to a fund for a new cultura] 
center in that city. The 17 commercial 
banks have pledged $1,225,000 to the 
Lincoln Center for the Performing — 
Arts, which will be part of Lincoln 7 
Square, a section of Manhattan’s West © 
Side that is in the process of being” 
redeveloped. Several of the banks ™ 
have already made payments on their 7 
pledges, or paid in full. Others intend ” 
to contribute over periods of up to five © 
years. 

Howard C. Sheperd, chairman, First 
National City Bank of New York, © 
which has subscribed $250,000, said: 

“Support of the arts today is as es- 7 
sential to progress as was the support ~ 
of education and scientific and medical © 
research 50 years ago.” . 

The gifts also included $250,000 from — 
Chase Manhattan. q 


MARVIN IE. GILLESPIE, formerly 
with Texas State Department of 
Banking, becomes president, High- 
lands (Texas) State Bank. 


C. H. CHAFFEE becomes president 
new Laurel Bank, Raytown, Mo.; 
R. J. MEULI becomes vice-president 
and cashier; HAROLD J. HADLE be- 
comes assistant vice-president. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 163) 


PSFS Branch Erected in a Day 


While you were 
drinking your cof- 
fee one morning 
last month, work- 
men began erect- 
ing a building ‘in 
Oak Park Shop- 
ping Center, just 
west of Clifton 
Heights, Dela- 
ware County, Pa. 
Before dinner 
that night, a new 
red, white and 
blue banking of- 
fice, set to open 
officially in Sep- 
tember as Phila- 
delphia Savings 
Fund _  Society’s 
18th branch, was 
standing on the 
previously empty 


site. Erected by prefabricated construction, it is literally “a bank that was built 
in a day,” and according to the contractor, Urban Builder, Kennett Square, Pa., 
the first prefabricated office building in the country. The day’s assembling included 


roof, walls, doors and other parts, on an already prepared foundation. 


Utility 


connections and fixtures remained to be completed. 
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Annual Report Issue 


Editorial Note. This Annual Report and Outlook 
Issue presents some of the factors likely to shape the 
coming era of economic expansion. 

It selects certain basic figures and charts indicating 
where we are and where we are going. 

While the resulting picture can be intepreted in 
various ways, depending on the interpreter, four aspects 
seem to stand out definitely: (1) We can see the first 
signs of an upturn; (2) there is evidence that we are 
going into a period of great potential growth; (3) banks 
should plan now for this development; and (4) banks 
have an important part in keeping this expansion 
sound and healthy. Banks have never been in better 
condition to handle an expansion, but they must not 
lose sight of their role in the total effort to keep the 
nation’s economy sound. (See charts and tables, pages 
34 to 63.) 


Method and Assumptions 


We have used BANKING’s best sources of information 
in the A.B.A., and in business and government. Also 
we have started with a few basic assumptions: 

(1) The present uneasy peace will continue. At 
least there will be no general atomic war because, for 
one reason, it would instantly endanger the very leaders 
who decided on such a course and this is a powerful 
deterrent never present before in history. Also such 
a war would be so catastrophic that all economic cal- 
culatious would be meaningless. 

(2) The political, economic, and technological war 
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BANK SERVICES: Savings accounts 


with Communism will become more intense and costly. 

(3) Inflation will continue to be a serious problem 
all over the world because of huge outlays for defense, 
for foreign development, for welfare purposes, and be- 
cause inflation tastes so good to so many people— 
good to the last drop. 

(4) Business spending here and abroad for research 
and the development of new products and markets will 
increase greatly. This will be translated into renewed 
large scale spending for plants and equipment which 
will postpone the “last drop” of inflation. 

(5) There will be several unprecedented peacetime 
U. S. national deficits; making it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for the monetary authorities to combat the in- 
evitable resumption of inflationary pressures. 

WIILIAM R. KUHNS 


The Near Future 


IGNS of improvement grow in number and im- 
portance but nothing has happened to change the 
prospect that recovery will be gradual. 

It can’t be too gradual for those who feel that in- 
flation is our biggest threat, and they are a numerous 
and well informed group. 

The reason for expecting the upturn to be slow is 
that the thing which business tripped over last year; 
namely, a steep decline in business expenditures, is still 
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present. Investment’for plant and equipment remains 
well below last year and will not rise much until the 
present excess capacity is being used, and the demand 
for consumer durables rises and the liquidation of 
inventories ends. International tension is affecting all 
of these factors, but to what degree is not yet evident. 


Leading and Misleading Indicators 

Economics is a psuedo-science, but; no matter how 
pseudo or how scientific, it is only slightly related to 
logic. Business will never agree on what indicators are 
leading, coincident or lagging, although there have 
been bold and intelligent attempts to reduce the list 
of economic indicators from 800 to 80 to eight to one 
that would tell us what will happen next. 

What we could use today would be a trustworthy 
indicator of inflation to tell us whether or not the 
dollar is going to lose another 50% of its purchasing 
power in the next few years. Rising wages at a time 
of labor surplus, rising prices at a time of great over- 
capacity, and rising Federal deficits at a time of relative 
prosperity are all evidence of an economy leaning 
dangerously in the direction of inflation. 

One trouble with so-called leading and lagging in- 
dicators is that they sometimes lead or lag so far 
between business swings that the leaders become 
laggers and vice versa, depending on whether one is 
looking fore or aft. 

The most impressive effort yet made to reduce this 
complicated but necessary operation to simple terms 
has been made by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. The amount of patient analysis and trial- 


and-error experiment which went into this project is 
almost incredible. Fortunately the results have proved 
useful although far from conclusive. 

Since 1950, when Geoffrey H. Moore published under 
the Bureau’s imprint a paper called Statistical In- 
dicators of Cyclical Revivals and Recession, there has 
been an opportunity to observe the actions of eight 
indicators selected as leaders. They are shown in chart 
form on page 59. At this time all seem to have turned 
upward. 

In the table on page 36 are shown the 21 indicators, 
selected by the Bureau as performing consistently dur- 
ing business swings. The table is the work of Statistical 
Indicator Associates. 


Popular Favorite—GNP 


Despite its well known limitations, the most popular 
measure of the business trend is gross national product. 

This indicator turned upward from its first quarter 
low of $425.8-billion at an annual rate and was $429- 
billion in the second quarter, according to the Presi- 
dent’s Committee of Economic Advisors. This is the 
first rise since the peak of $445.8-billion in the third 
quarter of 1957. The way this statistic has acted during 
the recession shows how the drop in business invest- 
ment turned the whole economy downward. 

Commenting on this point the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of Congress said recently: 

“The shrinkage of gross national product, amounting 
to $18-billion during the first half-year of the recession, 
was concentrated primarily in the business investment 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 

sector—a decrease of $16.7-billion, of which $12.0-billion 
reflected inventory changes. Consumption diminished 
by $2.4-billion; residential nonfarm construction rose 
$0.3-billion; and Government purchases increased $0.8- 
billion. State and local purchases of goods and services 
rose $1.9-billion, while Federal purchases declined $1.1- 
billion.” 

The committee last February said that, while a $445- 
billion rate was implied in the January budget message, 
this figure should be revised down to $429-billion on 
the basis of a later look. Then at the mid-year point, 
when signs of an upturn were still few, the committee 
decided even this was too high in view of the low 
first quarter rate. 

Now, with a second quarter rate of $428-billion es- 
tablished, views are again becoming more optimistic, 
although it looks as though recovery would have to 
be very fast, indeed, to reach anything like the poten- 
tial indicated in the chart below. The committee re- 
duced the timetable to this interesting formula: 


These annual rates of increase 
are needed if recovery starts: 
To reach “potential” by— 
In the 3rd quarter 
of 


In the 4th quarter 
of 1958? 


1Assumes that GNP (adjusted for price changes) in the 2nd quarter of 
1958 is the same as in the lst quarter. 


*Assumesr that GNP (adjusted for price changes) in the 2nd and 38rd 
quarters of 1958 is the same as in the Ist quarter. 
From JEC Report p 3 


A strong, rapid recovery from present levels, starting 
in the third quarter or the fourth quarter of 1958, 
would have to advance at the rates tabulated below to 
reach the “potential” output (see chart below) by the 
times shown: 


Recorp oF TIMING OF SELECTED STATISTICAL 
INpDICATORS AT BustnEss CYCLE TURNS 


Peaks Troughs 
Avg. Lead, 
Months 


— Lead + Lag 


LEADING INDICATORS 


(1) Business failures; liabilities 
(2) Industrial common stock 

average — 7.3 
(3) New orders; durable goods — 62 
(4) Residential building 


Avg. Lead, 
Number Months Number 


— 9.9 18 


(6) Average hours worked 
(7) New incorporations 
(8) Wholesale price index, 
22 basic commodities. . . . 


COINCIDENT INDICATORS 


(9) Employment; 

nonagricultural......... 

(10) Unemployment ........... 

(11) Corporate profits 

(12) Bank debits outside NYC. 

(13) Freight car loadings 

(14) Industrial production 

(15) Gross ational product... 

(16) Wholesale prices; excluding 
farm and food prices... . 


LAGGING INDICATORS 


(17) Personal income 

(18) Retail sales 

(19) Consumer instalment debt. 
(20) Bank rates on business 
loans 

(21) Manufacturers inventories. 
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In any case recovery must come in the sector which 
caused the recession, that is to say, in total business 
investment, and this figure is not likely to rise very 
fast in the months immediately ahead. 


The Inflation Gap 


Inseparable from the question of how soon and 
how fast business investment will recover is the in- 
flationary wage-cost pattern of the past 10 years or 
more. Attention has been focused on this sector, par- 
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1952 1953 1954 


Source Deporrment of Commerce, Counce of Econom 
Stet Econeme Commenee 
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Potential Gross National 
Product Compared to 
Actual 1952-1957, and 
Assumed for 1958 


(In constant beginning-of-1958 
prices, seasonally adjusted) 
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— 7.4 
14 69 
33 — 4.6 : 
8 —13.4 9 — 6.4 
(5) Nonresidential building 
8 —11.6 9 — 4.6 
7 — 6.7 8 — 2.9 ef 
23 — 3.6 23 — 3.9 
13 — 5.2 13 — 3.8 | 
1 2.7 
1.6 
3.1 
3.8 
1.1 
13 
2.4 
7 + 2.7 8 0.8 
8 + 2.4 9 + 6.1 
8.8% 10.8% 5 +16 5 448 
1960 
8.0% 9.3% 
6.9% 7.7% 
Billions of Dollars Ratio Scale Billions of Dollars 
+ — - - + 480 
470 + + + 470 
Potential 4 
410 + + 4 + + 410 
“™ Actual tqvertery) 
40Q) + 4 + + + 400 
390 — — : — 390 
Report ond Budget 
380 b~ — + - + + B- Consensus derived trom Committee —+ + 380 
Heorings 
Actuot Averoge 
370 + + — + } + + + 370 
1955 1956 1957 19586 1959 1960 
= 
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‘\ INSTALMENT CREDIT 


CLASSIFICATION OF BANK HOLDINGS OF U.S. GOVERNMENT MARKETABLE SECURITIES 


Commercial Banks Reporting in Treasury Survey 
Billions of Dollars End of month figures - Billions of Dollars 


1.5 YEARS 
NOTES AND BONDS 

50 | 

ALL MATURITIES i 

callable 
lor due date by maturity 
a UNDER 5 YEARS 
3 

30 


By earliest 


callable 
or due date by maturity BONDS: 
20 Ves 
5-10 YEARS | CERTIFICATES, 
NOTES, | 
BONDS 
10 
| OVER 10 YEARS 
1950 1952 1954 1956 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
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WIDE WORLD 


Mr. WOLCOTT i¥ chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. He was a member of Congress 
from Michigan from 1931 to 1957. 


ECENTLY I had occasion to ex- 
R amine a study prepared in 1949 

by the Division of Research 
and Statistics for the board of di- 
rectors of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. It contained an 
appraisal of the long-term outlook 
for banking as it might affect the 
Corporation. This study was pre- 
pared to assist the board in its rec- 
ommendations regarding the pro- 
posed legislation that eventually 
became the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Act of 1950. 


AT THAT TIME I was a member 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee and approved the assess- 
ment credit of 60%, because that 
seemed to be the maximum amount 
of reduction in the assessment in- 
come that would permit the deposit 
insurance fund to keep pace with 
the growth in deposits of insured 
banks. This study is a continuing 
one in FDIC and is periodically 
brought up to date. The current 
revision appears in the annual re- 
port of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation for 1957. 


AMONG OTHER ITEMS, the 1949 
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Plan Now for the 


Next Great Era of 


Bank Growth 


JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


memorandum contained a 15-year 
forecast of the growth in deposits 
of insured banks, the growth of the 
deposit insurance fund (assuming a 
credit to insured banks of 60% of 
the net assessment income, subse- 
quently enacted), and the ratio of 
the fund to deposits in insured 
banks. 

After nine years the forecast ap- 
pears to have been remarkably ac- 
curate. 


DURING THE HEARINGS on the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act of 
1950, a Senator opined that the size 
of the deposit insurance fund should 
bear some ratio to the deposits of 
insured banks. The chairman of the 
Corporation was asked if he had 
given any thought as to what that 
ratio should be. He replied: “We 
would like to build our capital funds 
up to where they equal 1% of the 
over-all bank deposits.” He went on 
to point out that, under the proposal 
to credit insured banks with 60% 
of the net assessment income of the 
Corporation, it would “take more 
than 15 years” for the ratio of the 
deposit insurance fund to reach 1% 
of the deposits of insured banks. At 
this time it looks as though it will 
be about 20 years from then (1950) 
before the deposit insurance fund 
equals 1% of the deposits in insured 
banks. 


THIS FORECAST illustrates the 
great importance of basing decisions 
having long-run implications upon 
adequate study and information. 
Frequently articles in BANKING rec- 
ognize this point, and the fact 
that this Journal of the American 
Bankers Association provides an 
outlook section in at least one issue 
each year further emphasizes the 
wisdom of trying to anticipate the 
changes that are likely to occur. 


Banking Grows 
with Business 


WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK for 
banking over the next decade or so? 
We can be sure that banking will 
have to grow with the output of a 
vigorous and expanding economy. 
Alexander Hamilton, nearly two cen- 
turies ago, recognized the need for 
bank credit to implement the spirit 
of those who had the imagination 
to create a new nation. He wrote 
that a bank, “by a sort of creative 
power,” afforded a circulating med- 
ium that could “answer all the pur- 
poses of cash.”” He was thinking not 
only of the war economy but en- 
visaged a new nation with ships, 
canals, roads, bridges, and factories 
to be built. Such a bank, he wrote, 
would be able to expand the circu- 
lating medium as needed and would 
“have a most beneficent influence 
upon future commerce and be 4 
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source of national strength and 
wealth.” 


New Sources 
of Power 


WE ARE STILL a growing and 
dynamic nation. Just as bank credit 
was needed in the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries to harness 
steam and change the country from 
a wilderness to a thriving commer- 
cial and industrial nation, the cir- 
culating medium created by banks 
is needed in the second half of the 
Twentieth Century to exploit the 
new sources of power that are being 
developed and to implement the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods 
and services. 


AS THE YEARS GO BY, in- 
creased productive efficiency and 
growth in population will raise our 
gross national product to new levels. 
Our economy, like a growing person, 
may be expected consistently to set 
new records of achievement. A new 
all-time peak is not remarkable, but 
failure to grow under the circum- 
stances would be remarkable. 


THAT BANK DEPOSITS which 
constitute the bulk of our circulat- 
ing medium, should grow with pro- 
duction is demonstrated by a look 
at the record. For example, gross 
national product was estimated at 
about $100-billion in 1929, and bank 
deposits were about $60-billion. In 
1957, gross national product was es- 
timated at $430-billion and bank de- 
posits $230-billion—still nearly 60% 
of gross national product. 

A YEAR-BY-YEAR COMPARI- 
SON of the intervening period shows 
that this ratio of bank deposits to 
gross national product has been re- 
markably consistent. 

On the one hand, if the money 
supply increases relatively less than 
national output, the general level 
of prices will tend to fall, and this 
will bring about distortions in the 
price structure and uncertainties in 
business decisions which could pro- 
duce depression and unemployment. 

On the other hand, if the money 
supply grows faster than output the 
tendency will be for the general 
level of prices to increase, and the 
result is inflation with all its evil 
consequences. 

Apart from changes in monetary 
velocity, which should be of minor 
importance, it is safe to say that a 
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growth in bank deposits at a rate 
less than the potential increase in 
national output will tend to retard 
that output if not to bring on de- 
flation and depression. 

Likewise, a growth in bank de- 
posits greater than in national out- 
but will stimulate production but 
may result in inflation. 

What is needed, then, is a steady 
growth in deposit currency keeping 
pace with the growth in national 
output. Such a growth in our circu- 
lating medium should result in price 
stability and produce the favorable 
conditions under which our economy 
thrives best. 


Growth Will Affect 
Role of Bankers 

WHAT DOES ALL THIS MEAN 
to bankers and bank supervisors? 
It seems clear we have a key role 


to play in the developments that are 
just ahead. 

While it is necessary to pay atten- 
tion to our day-to-day problems, we 
should also look forward to the 
years to come. 

The outlook for banking is amaz- 
ingly good. For some banks and 
some areas the rate of growth in 
bank assets will be better than for 
others, but all should benefit from 
our expanding economy. 


BANKERS SHOULD STUDY 
their institutions and communities 
and prepare to meet the challenge. 
I will not enumerate the many prob- 
lems this outlook presents, but sim- 
ply urge you to anticipate now the 
demands that will be made on your 
banks during the remainder of this 
second half of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 


‘ a Eighth W onder of the W orld 
on / ee our American banking system is the eighth wonder of . 
n. the world. We have approximately 14,000 banks and 8,000 
= branches, There are large banks and small banks; national and 
* state banks; Federal Reserve member and nonmember banks; unit 
wi banks; holding company, chain, and branch banks; FDIC mem- | 
3 ‘ber and nonmembers; and par and nonpar banks. To many of 
ae our friends abroad, accustomed to a few, similar, highly central-. 
he ized and tightly controlled institutions or systems, it must appear 
that we have a first-class hodge-podge. On the contrary, however, 
__ we have a remarkably smooth, silent, efficient, and satisfactory flow _ 
of checks and credit and interchange of information. We have | 
welded the Federal Reserve System, our correspondent banking 
‘ll a way that the public pays little attention and actually knows 
a __ little of the many sizes, types, and kinds of banks which make up 
We clear shout 10-billion bank checks, totaling $3rillion, exch 
or _» year; 90% of our money transactions are handled by checks. We 
rit have. 53,000,000 checking accounts. We handle over $100-billion— 
me _ in currency and coin each year. We have well over $100-billion in 
en __ lobbies. We are department stores of finance. We are proud of 
ps, | our system, as we should be, and we will work and fight to pre- 
serve it and improve it-—Josuea C, president of the 
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ticularly since Senator Byrd asked a number of em- 
inent authorities to answer the question: “How can 
we achieve enduring prosperity?” 

Senator Wallace Bennett of Utah, a member of 
Senator Byrd’s Finance Committee, presented an anal- 
ysis of informed views on this phase of inflation and 
offered two tables computed from data prepared by 
the Department of Labor. (Tables at right and below. ) 


Increase of Corporate Profits Versus 
Compensation of Employees 


Profits and Wages for 1947-57 
Profits Percentage Total Wages 
Total corporate increase from Total Annual 
profits before specified year Compensation 
Taxes to 1957 of Employees 


Billions of dollars 


41.0 254.4 
43.0 241.4 
42.5 223.1 
33.5 206.8 
37.0 208.1 
35.9 195.1 
41.2 180.4 
40.0 154.3 
26.2 140.9 
32.8 140.9 
29.5 128.8 


Percentage 
increase from 
specified year 

to 1957 


Percent 


Billions of dollars Percent 


| 

DD 
SRF SN 
coun 
NOOK: 
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Increases in Hourly Wages in Manufacturing 
Versus Productivity in Manufacturing, 1947-1957 


Hourly wages manufacturing* 
Percentage 


increase from 
specified year 
to 1957 


Productivity manufacturing 
Percentage 


increase from 
specified year 
to 1957 


Indexes of output 
man-hour 
(index: 1947 
— 49 = 100)f 


Average hourly 
earnings in 
manufacturing 

Percent Percent 
134.5 
133.5 
130.0 


S: 


SE 


SYS; 

w bo 
or 


* Manufacturing employment totaled 26% of total civilian employment 
in 1957. 
+ Computed from data prepared by Department of Labor. 


Keeping in mind that wages are 78% of national 
income originating in manufacture, observe that hourly 
earnings increased 67.3% in the decade while produc- 
tivity grew only 41%. 

Wages have been rising at a much faster rate than 
corporate profits. In fact, profits were almost stationary 
in recent years while wages continued upward. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 45) 


Year 
1957 
1956 
1954 
1953 
1952 
1951 
1949 
1948 
1947 
1957 
1956 
1955 
1954 
1953 
1952 i 
1951 
1950 
1949 
1948 
1947 
MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES oo 
Commercial Loans - Selected Industries 
Millions of Dollars Cumulative change from June each year, Wednesday figures of Dollars 
_|meTats MFG.) | =| SALES FINANCE FOOD MFG. / 
SA 
AWM 
1956-57 TEXTILES MFG. | 
oN 1956.57 1957-58 
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BANKING PROJECTIONS TO 1975 


$1,294.5 
I BANK DEPOSITS IN ALL BANKS AND 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Billions of Dollars 


ange DEPOSITS * * 


$167 


1945 1957 1965 


* in current dollars; Source: Department of Commerce 
* *jn all Commercial and Mutual Savings Banks; Source: F.D.I.C. 


4ID NUMBER OF ACCOUNTS IN 272 IIT NUMBER OF SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
ALL INSURED BANKS IN ALL INSURED BANKS 155 


Millions of Accounts * Millions of Accounts * 


60 
52 


1945 ‘49°51 ‘55 1945 '49'51 
* Time and Demand; Source: F.D.I.C. * Source: F.D.I.C. 


IW NUMBER OF CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
BY INCOME GROUP 


Millions of Accounts * 


7.3 6.6 53 


4 
5: 15 1.6 G 
Under $1,000 $1,000-$2,999 $3,000-$4,999 $5,000 + 


* Computed from data in Federal Reserve Board’s Survey of Consumer Finances 
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W PERSONNEL IN ALL WI TOTAL BANKING OFFICES 
INSURED BANKS 


Thousands Employed * 


30.4 


SS 


NET 
CHANGE 


1,063 1,790 


SG 


*45-"50 '50-"55 "55-75 
1945 1955 1945 1950 1955 1965 


** Source: F.D.I.C. * Source: Federal Reserve Board 
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WIT LOAN TRENDS, ALL COMMERCIAL BANKS 


Billions of Dollars 


3 DANS $ 7 


AUTOMOBILE INSTALMENT CREDIT 


$5 
1957 


* Total loans net of valuation reserves; Source: Federal Reserve Board 
* * source: Federal Reserve Board 


1. Unless otherwise noted, all projections assume that the average annual rate of change since 1945 will continue through 
1975. 

2. Chart IV assumes that in 1975 the same proportion of spending units within each income group will have checking 
accounts as the average for the years 1950-56. Total spending units in the $5,000 or more income group in 1975 is the 
difference between the total number of spending units in all income groups and the number of spending units in the 
less than $5,000 income group projected for 1975. 

. Chart Vil assumes that the average annual rate of change in total commercial bank assets since 1945 will continue 
through 1975. In each year subsequent to 1957, total loans net of valuation reserves, real estate loans and automobile 


instalment credit loans are assumed to be the same proportion of total assets as they were on the average during the 
period 1953-1957. 


Charts on these pages prepared by A.B. A; Research Council 
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RATES CHARGED BY BANKS ON SHORT-TERM LOANS TO BUSINESS 


Averages by Size of Loan and Area 
Per Cent per Annum Quarterly Per Cent per Annum 
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How to Achieve Enduring Prosperity 


One of the authorities invited by Senator Byrd to 
discuss this question was E. Sherman Adams, head 
of the Department of Monetary Policy of the American 
Bankers Association. Included in his comments was an 


Billions of Doliars 


examination of “Our Inflationary Biases” with this 
particular reference to the wage-cost factor: 

“There is obviously ample room for debate as to 
whether our economy really does have serious infla- 
tionary biases, and if so, what should be done about 
them. Rather than attempting anything like a com- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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Seasonalty adjusted annual rates 
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CORPORATE PROFITS AND 
INVENTORY VALUATION ADJUSTMENT 
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More Than 9 Out of 10 Banks Serve Farmers 


ANKS were serving farmers and 
B ranchers with more credit than 
any other group of lenders on Janu- 
ary 1, according to the Agricultural 
Commission of the A.B.A. During 
1957, the nation’s banks maintained 
their leadership in farm credit ser- 
vices. According to the FDIC, over 
93% of all insured banks were serv- 
ing farmers’ credit needs. 


At the beginning of the year, 
banks were helping farmers with 
over $5-billion in loans—27% of the 
total farm debt. Bank credit serv- 
ices included $3.6-billion in produc- 
tion loans and $1.4-billion in farm 
mortgages. In addition, banks held 
on January 1, 1958, Commodity 
Credit Corporation paper totaling 
$463,000,000. 


Banks accounted for about 45% 
of all farm non-real-estate credit as 
indicated in the table below. This 
reflected an increase of 10% over a 
year earlier. Production credit as- 
sociations’ outstandings increased 
27%. The chart draws a compari- 
son, by states, of farm production 
loans held by banks and production 
credit associations on January 1. 


BANK AND PCA NON-REAL ESTATE LOANS OUTSTANDING, BY STATES, JANUARY 1, 1958 


(In Millions of Dollars) 
120 140 160 180 


UNITED STATES 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


MICHIGAN 


As agriculture continues to change, farmers need credit with longer 


NORTH CAROLINA 


NEW MEXICO 
FLORIDA 


SOURCE; Compiled by the Agricultural Commission, 
A.B.A.,from USDA and FCA data 
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repayment periods to help finance the rapid increase in farm capital 
requirements. To meet this changing need, banks are extending an in- 
creasing amount of farm credit on an intermediate-term repayment basis. 

Intermediate-term loans are most frequently needed for farm ma- 
chinery and equipment, livestock, soil improvements, additional land, 
and refinancing short-term notes. As a further service to help farmers 
and ranchers improve their operations, well over one-third of all bank 
farm loans have a repayment program longer than one year. Banks 
grant more intermediate-term credit than any other lender group. 


Non-Real-Estate Loans, Jan. 1, 1958 


Production Credit Associations............. 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 

Farmers Home Administration 

Individuals and Others..................-. 


Amount Outstanding 


% of 
Total 
45% 
11 
1 


5 
38 


100% 


% Change 


(Millions) 1957-58 


Real Estate Loans, Jan. 1, 1958 


Life Insurance Companies.................. 
Federal Land Banks 

Farmers Home Administration 

Individuals and 


Amount Outstanding 


(Millions) 
$ 1,414 
2,579 
10 
16 
13 


8% 


Individual state studies giving the above type of information for all 
lenders are available by writing the A.B.A. Agricultural Commission. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 
prehensive treatment of these questions, I should like 
here simply to single out four major aspects of this 
subject that deserve particular attention: (1) industrial 
wage and price policies, (2) Federal fiscal policies, 
(3) interest rates, and (4) the Employment Act of 1946. 

“(1) Let us look first at the delicate and crucial 
area of industrial wage and price policies. I use this 
inclusive phrase because although some people are 
willing to talk about inflationary wage increases and 
others to talk about inflationary pricing policies of busi- 
ness, I fear we will continue to make little progress 
with this basic problem until we recognize that these 
things are inextricably interrelated. Interacting to- 
gether, they have produced the ominous wage-price 
spiral. 

“The basic facts of this situation are too well known 
to require elaboration here. When wages, including 
fringe benefits, rise more rapidly than productivity, the 
result is bound to be higher prices. And when business 
concerns follow pricing policies designed to pass along 
to the public most or all of their added labor costs 
(and sometimes more), then the result is a formidable 
wage-price spiral. And that, as is. well known but 
not always acknowledged, is just what has been happen- 
ing in this country in recent years. Indeed, this process 
has become such a national habit that it has aptly 
been referred to as ‘institutionalized inflation’.” 


“The Cheap Money Fallacy” 


This was the title of another part of Mr. Adams’ 
comments in which he said: 
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“Another inflationary factor is the widespread bias 
in favor of low interest rates. This is a very difficult 
thing to measure, and since I am a monetary economist 
who has been connected with the banking business for 
a good many years, perhaps I am inclined to exaggerate 
its importance. Nevertheless, this is certainly not a 
matter to be lightly dismissed by anyone who is seri- 
ously interested in preventing inflation. 

“The main points here are quite simple, though they 
are not generally appreciated. Many people, including 
some in public office, seem to think that the one price 
that should be held down at all times is the price of 
borrowing money. This may have highly inflationary 
consequences. For one thing, monetary policy cannot 
combat inflation effectively without restricting the sup- 
ply of credit and this cannot be done unless interest 
rates are permitted to rise. Also, over a period of 
years if interest rates are kept at artifically low levels, 
this is bound to aggravate the inflationary imbalance 
between the supply of savings and the demands for 
loanable funds. 

“This could become increasingly serious over the 
years ahead if inflationary tendencies are not kept in 
check. At some point, rising prices can discourage 
people from saving money, especially if the reward for 
saving is low. This danger may seem remote today 
but it is not something to be poo-poohed. If such 
psychology ever should develop among the people of 
this country, we would be in serious trouble. 

“For these reasons, I believe that the existing bias 
in favor of low interest rates is a threat to economic 
stability. Those in public life who make a fetish of 
low interest rates at all times are doing great disservice 
to the American people.” 

Highly appropriate to the completion of this picture 


1957 PRICES 


Savings Trends 
Amount on deposit in banks and 
other sources of savings 


(in millions) 


1958 


June 30 
Sept. 30 Mar. 81 |(estimated) 


June 30 


Commercial banks......| $51,720 | $52,800 $56,370 | $59,000 


Savings banks..........| 30,860 | 31,170 | 31,652 | 32,370 | 33,000 


Savings and loans......| 39,798 | 40,306 | 42,038 43,300 | 44,500 


Postal savings.......... 1,553 1,464 1,401 1,345 


Credit unions.......... 3,200 3,250 3,400 3,440 


Life insurance reserves..} 80,200 81,300 82,200 83,300 84,400 


U.S. Savings Bonds....} 49,100 48,600 48,200 48,100 48,000 


$268,225 | $273,600 


$256,351 | $258,890 | $262,642 


Based on data published by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin 


Note: A total of 5,177,000 school children had $181,195,000 on 
deposit in their school savings accounts at the end of the 1957-58 
school year, the American Bankers Association has reported. The 
A.B.A. reports that 714 banks are active in school savings, serving 
15,500 elementary, junior high, and high schools in 37 states. 


should be quoted at some length Mr. Adams’ comments 
on “The Role of Credit Control.” 
“There is widespread agreement that financial mea- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 
sures—-monetary and credit policies, debt management, 
and fiscal policies—can make an important contribution 
to economic stability. This view is one with which I 
am in general accord, though with one reservation; 
namely, that as a practical matter, I doubt whether 
Federal debt management can ever operate as an im- 
portant anti-cyclical technique. 

“Let us first consider the role of credit regulation— 
what its record has been in recent years and what can 
be expected from it in the future. 

“Prior to the Federal Reserve-Treasury accord of 
1951, monetary policy in its traditional role of an 
economic stabilizer was, of course, practically inoper- 
ative. Since then, Federal Reserve policy has become 
a highly flexible and useful weapon for helping to 
mitigate the swings of the business cycle. 

“In general, the monetary authorities have exhibited 
great skill and courage in administering monetary 
policy. There have been some errors of judgment from 
time to time, naturally. That is to be expected. On 
the whole, however, allowing for the difficulties inherent 
in this task, the record has been excellent. It seems 
clear that, on balance, monetary policy has made a 
useful contribution to the stability of the economy 
over this period. 

“On the other hand, experience since 1951 has also 
demonstrated afresh the important limitations as to 
what the Federal Reserve can be expected to ac- 
complish with its existing powers—which consist chiefly 
of its ability to regulate the availability of bank re- 
serves. For one thing, the policies of non-bank lenders 
and investors have not always responded promptly to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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The Changing Value of the Dollar 


Prepared by the Research Council, American Bankers Association, from Bureau of Labor Statistics Inde ‘es 
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PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR IN WHOLESALE COMMODITY MARKETS, 1800 - 1957 
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MAJOR MOVEMENTS IN THE 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 


(Changes of 20 cents or more in wholesale markets) 
In 91 years out of the last 158 the 


urchasing power of the dolla 
has above the Range Amount Average 


1801-1950 average Years of of Decline 
Declines Duration Decline Decline Per Year 


1802-1814 12 $.89-.53 $.36 $.03 
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PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR IN WHOLESALE COMMODITY MARKETS, 1947-1958 BY MONTHS 
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Using the 1947-49 average as $1.00, the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar in wholesale markets 
has declined to 84 cents. Falling farm prices 
interrupted the decline in the dollar in wholesale 
commodity markets between 1953 and 1955. 
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Price movements do not affect all commodities to the same degree. Thus, the meaning of purchasing power of the dollar 
depends upon what is being bought. In terms of 1947-49 prices, there have been marked differences in wholesale and con- 
sumer markets 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 
Federal Reserve ‘policy—a case in point being the 
progressive liberalizing of instalment credit during 1955. 
Also, even bank lending policies may not have been as 
responsive to monetary policy as is generally supposed. 


Are New Credit Controls Needed? 


“This naturally raises the question as to whether 
additional controls over private credit may be needed 
to supplement the Federal Reserve’s existing powers. 
Various suggestions have, of course, been made along 
these lines and some of them may deserve consideration. 
In general, we should avoid new controls unless they 
promise to have important stabilizing results. It would 
certainly be foolish to put credit in a straight-jacket 
of excessive regulation and to leave undone other things 
that need urgently to be done. On the other hand, if 
careful study indicates that additional credit controls 
are really needed, then we should adopt them. 

“The most obvious weakness in the credit picture is 
the fact that governmental credit agencies have at 
times pursued policies in direct conflict with national 
monetary policy. A few years ago, for example, when 
the Federal Reserve was tightening bank credit to curb 
inflation, the Federal Government, through Fanny May, 
was simultaneously pumping new funds into the mort- 
gage market. At the same time, the Federal Home 
Loan banks greatly increased their advances to Federal 
savings and loan associations. Numerous other ex- 
amples could be cited. 

“Plainly there is need for better coordination of the 
policies of Government credit agencies with Federal 
Reserve policy—not vice versa. This is obviously a 


BANK SERVICES: Home loans 


complicated problem that cannot be cured simply by 
passing a law. Nevertheless, it might do some good if 
the Congress were to enact a law making it clear that 
it is a primary responsibility of every Government 
agency empowered to grant or guarantee credit, to see 
to it that its credit policies are at all times consistent 
with Federal Reserve policy. 


Two Basic Points 


“Before leaving the subject of credit regulation, two 
additional points deserve emphasis: 

(1) It should be clear that economic stability cannot 
be achieved by credit controls alone. They can make 
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an important contribution but we should not expect 
them somehow to offset the unstabilizing effects of 
unwise policies in other areas. Indeed, it would be 
highly dangerous to rely too heavily on what can be 
accomplished by monetary policy. 

“(2) If monetary management is to be permitted to 
make its full potential contribution to economic stabil- 
ity, then it must have widespread understanding and 
support—or at least toleration. This imposes on all of 
us, especially on men holding public office, an obligation 
to refrain from irresponsible criticism of the Federal 
Reserve authorities and of their policies. There has 
been an ominous tendency in some quarters in recent 
years to attack credit restraint in a highly irresponsible 
manner. If continued, this could eventually have serious 
consequences for the stability of our economy.” 


A New Age of Science 
Challenges Banking 


(See charts and tables, pages 64-69.) 


One of the best antidotes for inflation is the develop- 
ment of new products and services. An unhappy sales- 
man in a men’s clothing store was heard to complain 
recently that it was no longer enough to be just a 
good coat and pants seller. He had to be a Phi Beta 
Kappa in chemistry to know and explain all these 
new fabrics. 

The rising birthrate of new products and new in- 
dustries is more important than the expanding popu- 
lation. 

The great need today and the highest rewards are 
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Manufacturing Lines 
Ranked by Failure Rates 


Shown below are 14 selected manufacturing lines ranked 
in the order of numbers of failures per 10,000 concerns, 
for the twelve months ended June 1, 1958, according to Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. 

Failure rate per 10,000 

Line of industry Operating concerns 
Furniture 266 
Leather and shoes 187 
Transportation equipment 
Apparel 
Electrical machinery 
Metals, primary and fabricated 
Textiles 
Machinery (other than electrical) 
Lumber 
Paper 
Food 
Chemicals and drugs 
Stone, clay, and glass 
Printing and publishing 

Source: Business Economics Department, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


* Not every concern that goes out of business is a failure. Most of the 
withdrawals from business are due to changes in ownership and voluntary 
liquidations in which there is no indication of loss to creditors. A_busi- 
ness failure involves a court proceeding or voluntary action which is 
likely to end in loss to creditors. Withdrawals may actually be profitable 
liquidations although the majority involve some loss to personal capital. 

Business failures include those businesses that ceased operations follow- 
ing assignment or bankruptcy; ceased with loss to creditors after such 
actions as execution, foreclosure, or attachment; voluntarily withdrew 
leaving unpaid obligations; were involved in court actions such as re- 
ceivership, reorganization, or arrangement; or voluntarily compromised 
with creditors out of court. 
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for the man whose training includes both business and 
some aspect of technology. 

In banking, adult education has made its biggest 
strides but there is still little in the various curricula 
to indicate that we are on the verge of the greatest 
industrial revolution in history and banks are directly 
concerned. 

Of course, we are always standing on verges, brinks, 
thresholds, and crossroads of one kind or another, so 
it is understandable that the situation today should 
strike the average person as just one more verge of 
something or other. But there are many reasons why 
this average person will find these are not average 
times. 

One part of the economy that has continued to rise 
during the recession was research for new products, 
methods, and machinery. Industry, the Government, 
and universities are spending more than $10-billion 
annually in this way. In the last five or six years more 
has been spent for product research than in our whole 
previous history, and the figure is rising. 

This figure on research expenditures is a leading 
indicator that leads them all. 

The products being developed will be coming in a 
flood to the market in the next few years. Such re- 
search breeds research and the process is cumulative. 
There is no limit yet apparent. 

A man or woman reading his paper or magazine 
in 1960 will see the biggest and most interesting ads 
devoted to products which are unknown to buyers at 
this time. New alloys, new processes, electronic and 
chemical discoveries, atomic power and new mechanical 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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devices will change industry and our whole way of 
living. 

Thus far most of this expenditure is by industry to 
discover new products for profit. The weakness in the 
picture is the dearth of basic research where the profit 
motive must be secondary or, at least postponed. 


Bankers’ Key Role 


Banking is going to be challenged from many direc- 
tions—millions of new depositors, billions of new de- 
posits, billions of additional checks and other paper 
items to handle, new demands for service and new 
customers. But there is no challenge so great as will 
come from the epochal changes in the business picture 
coming out of the research laboratories. 

While stirring the cold ashes of statistics on what 
happened last quarter compared to the same period 
of nineteen umpty-ump, we should keep a close watch 
on what is happening right now to change the economic 
scenery and change banking with it. 

All prospects for future expansion of plant and 
equipment rest on research and salesmanship. Re- 
search is not thought of today in the narrow sense of 
test tubes and calipers. Tremendous advances are being 
made in knowledge of distribution, cost reduction, raw 
material sources, and plant and store location, and 
there is no danger yet of an over-production of 
knowledge. 

A few weeks ago there was a speech made to the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association that received too 
little notice. Leonard P. Pool, president and founder 
of Air Products of Allentown, Pa., told the bankers 
that they were going to need a background of science 
and engineering in the years to come. 

Here are a few excerpts from his remarks: 

“Today in a much more direct way, the commercial 
banker faces the challenge of effectively serving the 
many new industries which will result from history’s 
most intense scientific effort. I am convinced that the 
technically oriented financial institution has the best 
opportunity to participate in future industrial expan- 

“The inevitable consequences of the vast research 
effort now being made will be the creation of many 
new products and processes, which today cannot be 
visualized. 

“The increasing demand for individuals with com- 
bined training in science and business points up the 
growing influence of technology on business. All over 
the country the business school graduate with technical 
training is much more sought after than any of his 
classmates. The time is very near when every business 
school student must obtain some exposure to the 
basic sciences, if he is to be competitive with others. 


Small Banks and Large 


“As new companies are formed, based on the creative 
energies of our engineers and scientists, it is likely 
that many of the smaller concerns, in particular, will 
be located outside large metropolitan areas. Many 
forces are pointing in this direction. National security, 
improved transportation facilities—particularly rapid 
air transport, the convenience of good communications, 
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Marketable Maturities, August 1958 
through December 1959* 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fed. 
Total Reserve 
amount | and U.S. 
oul- Gort. 
standing | investment 


Maturity Security 
6/30/58 | accounts! 


date (issue date) 


Certificates, notes and 
bonds: 


4% certificate (8/1/57). 
214% bond of ’56~’59 
(2/1/44) 


(12/1/57) 
214% bond (2/15/53).. 


Dec. 15 


1959: 
Feb. 14 


214% certificate 
(2/14/58) 

1%% note (5/17/54). . 

144% exchange note 


Feb. 15 
Apr. 1 


May 15 


Oct. 1 144% exchange note 
(10/1/54) 


Total, other than 
callables 


Callables maturing after 
December 1959: 

1959: 
June 15 214% bond of ’59-’62 
(6/1/45) 

214% bond of ’59-"62 
(11/15/45) 


2,880 
Dec. 15 
1,520 | 1,200 


4,400 | 3,020 


3,457 737 


8,725 


Total callables........ 1,305 


54,199 22,367 | 15,485 | 16,347 


Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Debt Analysis Staff, July 11, 1958. 
* Exclusive of regular weekly bills. 

1 Partially estimated. 

2Qn basis of allotments. 


and the desirability of living outside of crowded urban 
centers, all promote a dispersion of industry. The 
location of companies yet to be born, in smaller com- 
munities, will offer a challenge to the commercial banks 
located in these areas. 

“Every banker takes for granted the necessity for 
employing competent legal counsel and expert account- 
ants. Oftentimes the outstanding physicians in the 
community are on the board of directors. How often 
does the commercial banker, particularly outside of the 
metropolitan areas, deliberately set out to strengthen 
his institution by having an association with technical 
minds? How many boards of directors of banks, in 
smaller communities particularly, have a representative 
from the scientific community? How frequently do 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 
commercial banks cultivate the faculties in our univers- 
ities with the view of employing their advice from 
time to time when situations involving technical aspects 
arise ?” 


First Signs of Upturn 


E.wcouracen by reports of heightened business activ- 
ity, 55% of the executives interviewed in Dun & 
Bradstreet’s latest compilation of businessmen’s opin- 
ions anticipated year-to-year sales increases in their 
own companies during October-November-December 
1958. A national sample of 1,566 manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers was surveyed during the 10 busi- 
ness days ending August 1. 

Of all those interviewed, manufacturers of durable 
goods were the most optimistic regarding their fourth 
quarter sales prospects, with 60% looking forward to 
increases and 26% expecting volume to match a year 
ago. Their spirits were much higher than in the prior 
survey, for the third quarter, when only 37% antic- 
ipated gains. In the current poll, retailers were the 
least optimistic in regard to their sales expectations. 

The responders were more apprehensive concerning 
their profits in the fourth quarter than they were about 
sales. Profit reductions were anticipated by 15% of 
all the respondents, and 47% expected no year-to-year 
change. Higher profits were most often foreseen by 
durable goods manufacturers. 

In contrast to the two preceding surveys, where more 
businessmen looked forward to reducing their inven- 
tories rather than to expanding them, in the present 
poll the “ups” somewhat outnumbered the “downs.” 

The table on this page shows survey findings in 
detail. 

Business expectations are one among several ingre- 
dients of the businessman’s morale. A particularly 
close look at the influence of morale on the trend of 
certain selected retail enterprises in a single line of 
trade was taken by W. H. Kuehn, director of education, 
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Dun & Bradstreet, in a speech, ‘Why Do Drug Stores 
Fail or Succeed?,” delivered at the fifth annual session 
of Pharmacy’s Public Health Forum. Material for the 
speech was based on an investigation in depth of 
selected drug stores that have made unusual progress 
or that lost ground and later failed. Officers of the 
banks serving the stores were interviewed; principal 
creditors were questioned. Reporters talked with suc- 
cessors, competitors, and customers in the neighbor- 
hoods. 

Mr. Kuehn went on to say: “The first thing that be- 
came apparent is that it is rare, when a pharmacist 
goes out of business, that there is one single cause 
for the failure. Four factors—heavy debt with sub- 
stantial monthly payments on the debt, declining vol- 
ume and disappearing profit margin, personal discour- 
agement, and excessive withdrawals—recur enough to 
suggest a typical failure pattern.” 

The chilled hunter in the north who loses his way 
back to camp on an icy afternoon dreads sleepiness 
because he knows this is the warning sign of freezing. 
The businessman in trouble sometimes allows himself 
to be overtaken by a curious lassitude at the very point 


BANK CLEARINGS 


6 Months 6 Months % 
1958 1957 
(Figures in Thousands) 


6 Months 
Change 1956 


17,728,403 17,895,327 
30,875,000 


3,638 , 224 


17,436,459 
32,084,000 
3,523 , 296 


11,146,281 
13,539,755 
6,965, 282 
9,265,819 
5,041,134 
10,434, 700 
5,280,397 
3,341,945 
28,877,555 
16,810,980 
9,227,905 
4,883,250 


Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


12,418,183 
15,131,646 
7,372,477 
9,530,702 
5,077,299 
10,061 ,400 
5,506,011 
3,377 
29,271,745 
19,671,803 
9,705, 608 
4,894, 448 


_ 


11,755,463 
14,348,088 
7,179,127 
9,133,922 
4,820,464 
9,378,642 
5,020,247 
3,279,306 
28 322,857 
19,218,698 
9 482,698 
4,978,856 


6 Months 6 Months % 6 Months 
1958 1957 


(Figures in Thousands) 


10,460,538 
11,016,971 


10,040,542 


10,741,959 
22,900,922 
17,193,882 
4,800,503 
5,149,274 
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where extra effort is needed, when personal withdrawals 
from the business should be reduced. The man who 
loses hope may lose interest, may compensate unwisely 
for his discouragement. Frequently he spends less time 
at his business, spends more money on personal satis- 
factions. 

In contrast, the business owner with an evident will 
“to make a go of it” has, in one case after another, 
taken over an unsuccessful enterprise and pulled it out 
of the hole with long hours, efficient management, and 
personal salesmanship. Mr. Kuehn calls this “respon- 
sible stamina.’”’ Another way of describing the phenom- 
ena would be to say that a successful businessman does 
what his bankers observe over and over again: He 
builds a castle in the air and then, day by day and 
month by month, he erects a solid foundation under his 
personal expectations of a successful, going enterprise. 


EXPECTATIONS 


What Businessmen Expect for the Fourth Quarter 
of 1958 Compared with the Fourth Quarter of 1957 


(Interview Period: July 21-August 1, 1958) 


Manufacturers 
All Non- | Whole- 


Concerns durable | salers | Retailers 


Net Sales 
Number Reporting 
Percent ({Increase...... 
Expecting{ No Change. .... 
Crease........ 


Net Profits 

Number Reporting 
Percent 
Expecting: 

5 De 


Selling Prices 


t ase 
No Change.... 
Decrease 


Level of Inventories* 
Number Reporting 
Percent {Increase 
Expecting{ No Change 
(De 


Number of Employees* 
Number Reporting 
Percent {Increase 


New Orders 
Number Reporting 
Percent (Increase 
Expecting; No Change 


*End of Quarter Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Signs of Optimism 

Without attempting to balance favorable against un- 
favorable news let’s look at some of the more cheerful 
bulletins encountered lately in the press, in bank letters 
and elsewhere. These are the facts and opinions which 
have inspired the new optimis.n so noticeable about us, 
which have miraculously changed so many bears into 
energetic bulls. The alternate waxing and waning of 
confidence is an infectious phenomenon. Economic be- 
havior is a manifestation of mass instincts. Something 
suddenly noticed by a few leaders can produce a mass 
change of mind almost imperceptibly, and presently the 
“market” is reacting with a rush. 

What are the ingredients of optimism and pessimism; 
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of bullishness and bearishness; of confidence and fear? 

A few words in a newspaper headline or broadcast over 

the air, a few statistics on the business page, a law 

passed by the Congress, an unheralded move by the 

Federal Reserve often spur us to decision and action. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s mid-summer summary 

of national business conditions recorded that: 
Industrial activity, private housing starts, and non- 
agricultural employment advanced further in June, and 
unemployment increased less than seasonally. Personal 
income rose, and retail sales changed little . . . Aver- 
age wholesale commodity prices were stable. Bank credit 
continued to expand rapidly. . 


More and Better Signs 


The Cleveland Trust Co. said business looked better 
at the end of the second quarter because the steady 
decline that set in last year had been halted in May 
and June. In the first two or three weeks of June, after 
seasonal adjustment, gains occurred in the output of 
steel, electric power, soft coal, petroleum, and rail 
freight loadings, the letter stated, while several other 
business indicators have been showing signs of improve- 
ment. 

The First National City Bank of New York remarked 
that business news has been dominated by a steady 
flow of reports of growing business strength, with most 
important indicators showing improvement. “Evidence 
is becoming steadily more impressive that the down- 
trend has been arrested and that an upturn is in the 
making,” it said. While the Middle East crisis had 
given a temporary fillip to prices of internationally 
important commodities, the unrealized fears of another 
Korea “have left a legacy of stimulation to inflation 
psychology and prompted many businessmen to give 
second thought to policies of deferred ordering and 
paring inventories to the bone. It is clear, however, 
that these developments are not the key to the im- 
provement in business. This was well under way 
before American troops landed in Lebanon.” The letter 
reported a broad upturn in production, strong income 
and spending, and a checking of the decline in corporate 
profits. Indeed in half a dozen industries income in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 183) 
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Relation of Consumer Credit to Discretionary Spending Power 


OTAL discretionary spending power 
Basic living Excess of for our entire population, which 
Fetal discretionary reached a level of $173.3-billion in the 


cost to 
disposable | equal 1940 | Discretionary Total spending power second quarter of 1957, was nearly 


income after capita spendi: consumer over consumer | Personal set 
credit net saving 6% times as great as the $26.9-billion 


power credit 

Year (billion) (billion) (billion) (billion) (billion) (billion) in 1940 and was 58% over 1950. Dis- 

here as the surplus consumer spending 
power over and above what would be 
required to supply a per capita stand- 
ard of living for the basic necessities 
equal to the 1940 actual standard of 
living after taking into account pres- 
ent prices. This could increase another 
33% to $230-billion in five years—by 
1963. And, on the basis of the $650- 
billion production goal, in 1968, the 
discretionary spending power could 
reach $295-billion. 

The ratio of consumer credit to dis- 
cretionary spending power, had dropped 
from 31% in 1940 to about 24% by 
the middle of 1957. This means the 
consumer credit-instalment sales, 
charge accounts, and personal loans— 
could even now be about 29% over the 
310.0" (56.0 Potential) j high level of mid-1957 without being 
375.0* (71.0 Potential) overextended in relation to discretion- 
450.0* : } (92.0 Potential) : ary income. Just to reach the 1940 
ratio of 81% could add over $12-bil- 
lion to current purchasing power and 


1938 65.7 
1939 70.4 
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1940 76.1 
1941 93.0 
1942 117.5 
1943 133.5 
1944 146.8 
1945 150.4 
1946 159.2 
1947 169.0 
1948 187.6 
1949 188.2 
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1950 206.1 
1951 226.1 
1952 237.4 
1953 250.2 
1954 254.5 
1955 270.2 
1956 287.2 41.9 
1957 (2nd Qtr.) | 299.7 |41.7(May, 1957) 


Opportunity 
1958 


*Calculated on basis of total production reaching $450-billion by 


ce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 101. 


billion. ‘The potential consumer credit 
H could climb to $71-billion by 1963, and 
$92-billion by 1968. 

Et CONSUMER CREDIT COULD EXPAND 70% 

On 

<E BY 1963 WITHOUT EXCEEDING 1940 RATIO SIXFOLD GROWTH 

Py: TO DISCRETIONARY SPENDING POWER IN DISCRETIONARY SPENDING POWER 

si £3750 suuiow 

FE 1957 (2nd Qtr) 

299.7 


Sources 
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Billion 
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Billion Spending 
DISPOSABLE INCOME 76. | BILLIONy > Toto! 
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Spending 
Power 


DISCRETIONARY 
SPENDING POWER 
$269 Billion 


1940 1957 (2nd Qtr) POTENTIAL 
cor BASIC LIVING COSTS TO EQUAL 
14% 19% win PER CAPITA STANDARD 
aa OF LIVING FOR FOOD,CLOTHING 
DISCRETIONARY Income 31% 24% 31% SHELTER 


EXCESS OF SPENDING 
POWER OvE 
CONSUMER CREDIT 


$18.6 Billion $131.6 Billion $159.0 Billion 


0 
* Food, Clothing, Shelter 1929 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39194041 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 50 SI 52 53 1951 195859 
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BILLIONS OF 1947 DOLLARS 


SPENDABLE INCOME POPULATION 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT ° 


PERSONAL INCOME 


SPENDABLE INCOME 


1 NEW ENGLAND 1V WEST NORTH CENTRAL Vil WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
i) MIDDLE ATLANTIC V SOUTH ATLANTIC Vill MOUNTAIN 
it EAST NORTH CENTRAL Vi EAST SOUTH CENTRAL IX PACIFIC 


ABOVE—Percentage distribution of spendable income and 
population in nine census divisions for selected years. LEFT 
a-s2zan-1-1 —GNP, personal income, and spendable income 


The charts above are taken from Stanford University’s study, Income Trends 
in the United States Through 1975. See caption, page 64. 

The charts below are from a Statement on National Policy: Economic Growth 
in the United States—Its Past and Future, prepared by the Research and Policy 
Committee of the Committee for Economic Development. 
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Distribution of Gross Product by Sectors, 1929-1975 


(Percent of Total Gross Nationa] Product) 


; Finance Rest 
Agri- Construc- Manu- and Real Transpor- | Communi-| Public ; 0, Govern- 
culture Mining tion facturing Trade | Insurance Estate tation cations Utilities | Services World ment 


5.89 


-96 -57 .36 -62 .88 0.41 


From Production Trends in the United States Through 1975, published by Stanford Research Institute, Menlo Park, Calif. 


The chart at the right is a projection of 
the Gross National Product, 1910-1975. 
The GNP includes both consumption 
and capital goods and services and is 
expressed in terms of the prices paid 
ultimately by the final purchasers. For 
this reason, the GNP has components 
representing, in addition to national 
income, the value of capital consumed 
in the process of production, indirect 
business tax and nontax liabilities, and 
business transfer payments. 

The table above shows the distribu- 
tion of the Gross Product by sectors. 
Twelve of the 13 sectors — excluding 
the Government sector—represent the 
gross private product (GPP). The 
values of the products in the private 
sectors reflect prices as determined in 
the market. The Government sector is 
somewhat different. Its products are 
not, as a rule, distributed through a 
market; thus, no value can be assigned 
on the basis of prices. 
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i 1929 13.17 2.21 5.08 27.90 14.87 4.18 6.98 6.16 1.26 1.14 10.36 0.80 = 
i 1930 13.61 2.18 |; 4.98 25.56 15.96 3.45 .98 1.32 1.25 10.76 .84 6.80 
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1934 14.24 2.15 2:11 24 26 16.89 3.26 ‘21 1.23 1.37 10.82 ‘47 9.73 
i 1935 15.17 2.07 2.32 25.57 16.75 3.17 .89 1.16 1.34 10.12 52 9.35 
1936 11.86 2.13 2:99 27.48 17.12 3.35 "14 4,18 1.36 10.06 ‘37 10.00 
1937 13.62 2.22 2:72 27.77 17.35 3124 ‘11 1.11 1.38 9.88 132 8.72 
1938 14.76 2.08 2.76 22.80 18.54 3.46 ‘76 1.20 1.40 10.51 ‘47 1006 
1939 13.60 2.10 2.98 26.01 17.98 3.21 :85 1.16 1.41 10.21 :36 9.33 
! 1940 12.29 .48 4.95 1.11 1.44 9.98 .87 9.04 | 
1941 11.10 184 5.13 1.03 1.38 8.77 :29 9.68 
1942 10.44 ‘40 5.19 0.97 1.30 7.52 122 12.01 
1943 8.53 ‘95 5.20 0.92 1.28 6.69 "18 16.36 
a 1944 8.45 "92 5.28 0.94 1.32 6.92 ‘20 18:20 
1945 .27 5.42 1.07 1.38 7.55 .18 18.63 | 
1946 5.62 1.37 1.55 9.19 10.71 
1947 | 5.85 1.46 1.69 9.08 8.28 
d 1948 | 5.64 1.47 1.78 8.97 7.93 
n 1949 | 5.26 1.50 1.91 9.53 142 8.35 
1950 | .25 5.56 1.43 1.96 9.24 .46 7.80 
1951 114 5.74 1.39 2.11 8.88 .48 9.19 
1952 ‘93 5.57 1.36 2.18 9.01 143 9.61 
1953 ‘71 5.62 1.35 2.28 9.11 ‘41 9.15 
1954 194 5.45 1.39 2.50 9.53 ‘51 9.01 
1955 | 0.44 1.78 4.16 30.22 18.43 3.31 5.68 5.67 1.38 2.62 9.59 52 8.20 
| 
| 
1960 | 7.15 1.75 4.28 30.87 18.94 3.21 5.95 5.64 1.43 2.85 9.45 51 7.97 
| 
1965 6.37 1.68 4.30 31.90 19.23 3.08 5.80 5.68 1.43 3.23 9.34 .48 7.48 
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1970 5.64 1.63 4.32 32.78 19.44 2.97 5.70 5.71 1.42 3.70 9.25 45 6.99 
1975 | 4 6.55 
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THOUSANDS OF 1947 DOLLARS 
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Finance and Insurance: Gross product per Employce, 1929- Finance and Insurance: Employment as a percentage of 
1975 private civilian employment, 1929-1975 


FINANCE AND INSURANCE: EMPLOYMENT AND GROSS PRODUCT, 1929-1975 


Employment | Gross Product 


Percent of GNP per Employee | Millions of | ; 
Thousands Private Civilian (1947 dollars) 1947 Dollars Percent of GNP 


1,207 | | 5,005 


1,183 3,805 
3,434 
3,355 
3,678 
3,583 


3,899 
4,483 
4,569 
4,599 


13 ,550 


15,660 


18,140 | 2.88 
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Population Projections 


N its population study, the Stan- 

ford Research Institute points out 
that trends in population growth 
have been estimated by various 
methods. The authors say: 

“Certain basic assumptions have 
been made in preparing the projec- 
tions. They may be stated briefly 
as follows: continued steady eco- 
nomic growth, no full-scale military 
action, and continued international 
tension. These conditions have pre- 
vailed since 1945; they appear real- 
istic for the purposes of this report. 

“Data derived during this study 
indicate that birth rates in the 
United States as a whole probably 
will decline slightly by 1975 from 
present levels to approximately the 
1946 levels, and will average about 
4,750,000 births per year during the 
1970-75 period. Death rates are ex- 
pected to continue the slow decline 
of the past few years, reaching a 
level of about 8.8 deaths per thou- 
sand by 1975. Net immigration is 
estimated at an annual average of 
225,000 persons. 

“The population of the United 
States is expected to increase by 
about 35% between 1954 and 1975, 
to a total of 221,794,000. The Pacific 
region is projected as growing from 
16,733,000 in 1954 to 29,439,000 in 


1975, an increase of 76%. The Moun- 
tain region should grow in popula- 
tion from 5,762,000 in 1954 to 9,582,- 
000 by 1975, an increase of 66%. 
The other regions of the United 
States are expected to vary in 
growth during the same period from 
12% (East South Central) to 41% 
(South Atlantic) as shown in the 
accompanying table. 

“The projections here reported 
show the Pacific region increasing 


from 10.3% of the United States 
total population in 1954 to about 
13.5% in 1975. The Mountain region 
is expected to grow from 3.5% of 
the United States in 1954 to about 
4.5% in 1975. All other regions ex- 
cept the South Atlantic region de- 
crease as a percentage of the United 
States total. The Pacific region is 
expected to account for the largest 
percent of the increase in continental 
United States population.” 


Population of the United States and Census Regions 


(Actual 1954, Estimated 1975) 
(thousands) 


Population 


Region 


Percent 
Increase 


Population 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Central............... 


Pacific 
Total Continental United States. . 


Total United States........... 


161 , 999! 


220 , 794 
221 , 794 


1 Adjusted to include count of children omitted by the census. 


A Sidelight on Population Growth: Congressional Reapportionment 


According to the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, in projecting population growth 
to 1960, nine states will probably get 
larger representation in Congress, while 
14 states will lose seats. While a state 
could gain in population, it could lose 
seats to a state with a higher gain. These 
calculations take into account the ad- 
mission of Alaska to the Union, with one 
House member. The probable reap- 
portionment is based on a law, passed 
after the 1910 census, fixing the num- 
ber of seats in the House at 435. 

The chart at the right, a sidelight on 
the expected population growth in the 
U.S. by 1960, shows in black, the num- 
ber of seats to be gained by nine states; 
the number to be lost by 14 states, 
in red. 
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The author is vice-president of the 
Central National Bank in Chicago. 
The first of his BANKING articles on 
automation appeared in July. 


HE July issue of BANKING con- 

tained an article on the “When 

of Automation.” To clarify the 
subject further, BANKING asked me 
to write a follow-up “timetable” of 
automation equipment as estimated 
by the various manufacturers. From 
my interviews with the representa- 
tives of these manufacturers, I was 
able to produce a tentative timetable 
(See page 71.) 

It would take a whole issue to 
describe all the fine points discussed 
with these people. After I had an 
opportunity to sit back and evaluate 
what I had heard, it seemed that 
the whole story rested on “avail- 
ability versus usability.” In other 
words, the big problem is that, while 
much equipment is now available, 
it is not usable at this time, because 
most of this equipment is designed 
for paper check input based on mag- 
netic ink characters. 


Magnetic Ink Characters 


Before getting into the machine 
phase of this report we should first 
clear up the current status of mag- 
netic ink characters on checks. I] 
interviewed several of the major 
check printers and I feel that per- 
haps too much has been taken for 
granted by the nation’s bankers. It 
is imperative that we take the time 
to cover this subject thoroughly for, 
as Charles C. Smith of I. B. M. said, 
“it is becoming fairly obvious that 
paper handling input equipment will 
be available before most banks can 
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assign account numbers, issue num- 
bered checks and deposit slips, 
achieve the requisite 90 to 95% 
usage by the customers, and plan, 
program, and test a computer pro- 
cedure.” 


Automation Is Not Magic 


Also, in the July BANKING M. E. 
Mengel, vice-president of the Bur- 
roughs Corporation, made several 
observations which I believe warrant 
repeating here: 

“Shouldn’t you be investigating 
check costs and check problems be- 
fore, or at least at the same time, 
you investigate equipment?.. . 

“IT have no doubt that full auto- 
matic check sorting and processing 
will be achieved, even for modest 
sized banks, but I also want to em- 
phasize that there is entirely too 
much optimism about when this will 
be available for your bank and about 
the over-all savings in the average 
bank with presently conceived equip- 
ment and printing. 

“You will need some time to select 
your account numbering system and 
settle the check cost and check 
change problems with your deposi- 
tors. It is difficult to see how you 
could possibly start an automatic 
system before 1960.” 


Solve Check Problem First 


I cannot emphasize these state- 
ments too strongly. There are many 
ramifications in this imprinting pro- 
gram to which many bankers have 
not given enough thought and they 
may be surprised at what the con- 
version cost will be. 

First, it might be well to explain 
that the printer faces more of a 
problem than simply imprinting ac- 


count numbers in magnetic ink. All 
checks will have to be redesigned, 
because the magnetic ink coding re- 
quires a reserved area along the 
bottom edge of the check that can- 
not be occupied by any magnetic ink 
imprinting other than the coding 
itself. 

Redesigning checks which are con- 
trolled by the bank, such as the low 
cost checking accounts, will not be 
too big a problem where size and 
color are standardized. A _bank’s 
own money orders, expense checks, 
etc., will also be easy to handle— 
the printer will control his own cat- 
alogue of standard checks. However, 
the problem which will have the 
greatest effect on redesigning will be 
the checks of corporate accounts. To 
illustrate this properly we will take 
a typical case. 


A Complicated Process 


Assume that your bank has ap- 
proved the installation of electronic 
equipment and that you as the oper- 
ating officer request the bank officer 
who handles the X-Y-Z company ac- 
count to obtain its cooperation in 
redesigning their checks. The bank 
official calls upon the treasurer, 
takes him to lunch and explains his 
mission. The treasurer pledges his 
cooperation and this is reported back 
to you. Your next step is to ask 
your printer to send a salesman to 
see the treasurer of X-Y-Z company 
to discuss the redesigning of its 
checks. The salesman calls on the 
treasurer who refers him to Mr. 
Jones in charge of the accounting 
department. After several hours 
they arrive at a rough draft and 
the salesman takes it back to his 
shop and discusses the problem with 
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the various persons involved. It 
then goes to the artist who prepares 
a proof. When it is completed the 
salesman returns to Mr. Jones and 
more time is spent in making 
changes. Back to his office goes the 
salesman and the artist makes the 
alterations. When the salesman re- 
turns to Mr. Jones he obtains a final 
approval, but Mr. Jones then raises 
the point that the X-Y-Z company 
has on hand a 2- to 3-year supply 
of checks and wonders who is going 
to absorb this cost? 

Iam not going to attempt to give 
an answer to this question. Multiply 
the X-Y-Z company by all your ac- 
counts in this category and you will 
have some idea of the cost and time 
involved. 


Key: The Bank Check 


It is my opinion that the big ques- 
tion today concerns the part the 
bank check will play in automation. 


For the past several years, and es- 
pecially during the past year, the 
most absorbing subject among bank- 
ers has been automation — more 
specifically referred to as mechan- 
ized check handling. So much has 
been written about it, so many panels 
have discussed it, so many bull ses- 
sions have been devoted to it, that 
one would think by now it would 
be brilliantly clear to everyone. 
Those of us who have been living 
with it are convinced that it prom- 
ises much to banks, but as we come 
closer to what at first appeared to 
be a beautiful forest, we begin to 
realize that we actually are looking 
at a lot of formidable trees. The 
promise is as bright as ever, but we 
are now inclined to pause and take 
a good look at the costs, which 
ultimately must be weighed against 
anticipated savings. Not the least 
of these costs concern checks, but 
before examining them let us pin- 


point a few things which will give 
us an idea as to the status of mech- 
anized check handling at this time. 


Costs Not Clearly Defined 


The common machine language 
has been approved by the A.B.A. 
Technical Subcommittee. The field 
locations covering the space for the 
amount, the “on us” area, and the 
transit area have been set up. The 
style of type to be used for coding 
has been approved for field evalua- 
ation only. Final approval has not 
as yet been given. The first Inter- 
type mats for casting slugs are 
scheduled for delivery in the near 
future. These will be evaluated by 
the various manufacturers before 
they are issued to any printers. The 
actual field testing in which printers 
are participating could possibly be 
concluded within the next few 
months. 

If all goes well, we should know 


Automation Timetable of Electronic Equipment for Demand Deposit 
Accounting Using Magnetic Ink Checks as Input 


1958 


1959 1960 


Semi-automatic 
bookkeeping machines. 


* * * 


Field testing of magnetic 
ink imprinted checks by 
printers and machine 
manufacturers. 


* Encoders 
* Sorters 
Punched tape 
Punched cards 
Readers 
Computers 
Automatic trial and bal- 
ance transfer machines 


* * 
Coding of commercial 
accounts. 

Field tests and bank 


installations using 


punched card or punched 
tape. 


Semi-automatic 
bookkeeping machines. 
oS 
Costs developments. 
Retooling by printers. 


* * * 


Redesigning of checks. 


* * 


On-premises printing and/or 
printing off-premises. 

* 
Automatic trial and balance 
transfer machines. 

* * * 


Further field testing of 
equipment listed under 1958. 
* * * 
Additional bank installations 
using paper checks under 
controlled conditions. 


* * * 


Increased bank installations 
using punched cards or 
punched tape as input 
through conventional 
conversion equipment. 


* * * 


Coding of commercial 
accounts. 


Semi-automatic 
bookkeeping machines. 

* * 
Automated semi-automatic 
bookkeeping machines. 

* * * 

Further expansion and 
development of magnetic ink 
checks. 

* * 


Redesigning of checks. 

* 

The cycle mailing of 
statements. 

* * * 
On-premises printing and/or 
printing off-premises. 

* * * 

Further field testing of 


equipment listed under 1958. 
* * * 


Increased bank installations 
using paper magnetic ink 
coded checks. 
* * 
Increased bank installations 
using punched cards or 
punched tape. 
* * 
Coding of commercial 
accounts. 


Semi-automatic 
bookkeeping machines. 


* * * 


Automated semi-automatic 
bookkeeping machines. 


The short form statement 
vs. the detailed statement. 


* * * 


The cycle mailing of 
statements. 


* * * 


Results of early installa- 
tions should indicate what 
size bank can economically 
use full automatic equipment. 


* * * 


Coding of commercial 
accounts. 


* * * 


Expansion of fully 
automated systems. 


* Indicates that the machine is available but not generally usable on magnetic paper checks except under controlled conditions. 
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by this fall what the printer can 
print, what the machines can read, 
and what they are likely to cost. At 
that time the picture may be in 
sharper focus and may lend itself to 
more realistic evaluation. 

In the meantime, banks are anx- 
ious to get their checks ready for 
mechanized handling as soon as pos- 
sible and, while this desire is cer- 
tainly commendable, yet it may be 
difficult to prepare for something 
which is not now clearly defined. 
Obviously, most banks of any size 
will use some degree of mechaniza- 
tion and in all likelihood the checks 
of the future will be imprinted and 
coded. Equally obvious is the fact 
that such checks are going to cost 
more than checks which are not im- 
printed or coded. 


Imprinted v. Nonimprinted 
Checks 


This brings up the question 
whether banks should absorb the 
entire cost of imprinted checks or 
continue to make the effort to sell 
checks and recover the cost. Bankers 
appear to be divided on this question. 
Those who feel that mechanized 
handling will save fantastic sums are 
all for footing the bill for the checks. 
I do not take issue with this ex- 
uberance, but I see no reason for 
mortgaging the savings before they 
are realized. 

Assuming that a bank has decided 
to absorb the cost of checks, the next 
question is whether it should print 
its own checks or buy them from a 
professional printer. No one can 
answer this question now because 
there is no way of determining how 
well the printing tolerances can 
be held by the various printing 
devices. It is barely possible that 
almost any quality of printing, cut- 
ting, and perforating will be good 
enough. 


Imprinted Checks More 
Expensive 

Whether this is true or not, it will 
cost the banks a lot more money 
to imprint their own checks than 
to supply checks which are not im- 
printed at all, so absorbing the cost 
is likely to be rather a substantial 
expense. Future developments may 
prove that this is wrong, but before 
the year is over we should know 
more about the entire project. 

Certain banks already are asking 
their printers to redesign their 
checks to accommodate magnetic ink 
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coding along the bottom edge. The 
reason these requests are being made 
—and they are likely to increase in 
the near future—is because the 
bankers read the releases of the va- 
rious technical committees and get 
the impression that electronic mech- 
anized check handling is fully de- 
veloped and is ready to be put into 
use. One should approach this phase 
with caution because there are still 
certain aspects of the mechanized 
check handling program to be re- 
solved. 


Probable Schedule 


The estimated timetable for the 
use of magnetic imprinted checks as 
a direct input is as follows: 

1958 will see the completion of 
field testing of magnetic ink im- 
printed checks by both the printers 
and the manufacturers. 

1959 will be needed by the printers 
to retool and redesign checks and 
establish costs. 1959 will also be 
the year that banks will be setting 
up a code system for their accounts. 

1960 will be the year of recon- 
version to the full use of magnetic 
checks and in many cases it will take 
some banks into 1961. 

1961 will see expansion of installa- 
tions of complete electronic demand 
accounting through the use of paper 
check input. 

It should be apparent that, if your 
bank has not yet planned a coding 
system, it should do so as soon as 
possible. 

There are two major categories 
in this field of automation: (1) semi- 
automatic bookkeeping machines; 
(2) full automation (computers). 

One must not construe from the 
timetable on magnetic ink imprinting 
of checks that a bank must delay in 
planning its program. 

The semi-automatic bookkeeping 
machine is now available from two 
manufacturers—Burrough’s “Sensi- 
tronic” and National Cash Register’s 
“Post-Tronic.” These machines are 
proving very satisfactory and can 
be used by almost any size bank, 
and in instances where a bank feels 
full automation is desired in the 
future either of these machines 
could well serve as an _ interim 
system. 

On the other hand, electronic 
equipment for full or partial automa- 
tion is being offered by the leading 
companies in the banking field. To 
this end, I interviewed representa- 
tives of the following companies: 


Burroughs Corp., National Cash 
Register Company, International 
Business Machines Corp., Under. 
wood Corp., Remington Rand-Divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corp., and 
Datamatic (Honeywell). The follow- 
ing is a resume of these interviews 
by companies. There is no attempt 
on my part to evaluate machines or 
systems or to arrange them in any 
particular order. 

It will be up to the reader to arrive 
at his own conclusions. It is impor- 
tant that he keep in mind when | 
contemplating a complete electronic 
system that certain basic processing © 
equipment will be needed and that © 
some companies may have all or part 
of it available now, but that all have 
scheduled over the next few years 
the development and production of 
all this equipment. (See diagram on 
page 74.) 


International Business Machines 
has a very extensive program under- 
way which covers a wide range of 
products designed to enable the 
banker to use any of the following — 
systems, with magnetically inked 
paper checks: 

Punched cards, 305 Ramac, 650 
Basic, tape or Ramac System, 705 
electronic data processing systems, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) : 


MACHINES IN USE... 
(Pictures on opposite page) 


TOP, LEFT—Underwood Corporation's 
electronic business computer. 
RIGHT—Partial installation of Bur ~ 
roughs Sensitronic bookkeeping ma- |, 
chines at the Kensington office of The — 
First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust” 
Company. CENTER, LEFT — Datama-— 
tie’s electronic data processing system at — 
The First National Bank of Boston. 
TER, RIGHT—IBM 305 Ramac data ~ 
processing system installed in_ the 
Worcester County Trust Company ~ 
(Mass.). The central element, a magne — 
tic disk memory unit, is in the back- 
ground, Theodore K. Keith, assistant 
vice-president of the bank, is at the con- 
trols, while (1. to r.), Donald T. Hazard, © 
branch manager of IBM in Worcester; — 
Edward L. Clifford, president of the © 
bank; and Carl E. Wieland, New Eng- 
land district manager, look on. BOT- 
TOM, LEFT—At Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, Baltimore, President Robert 6. 
Merrick (r.) congratulates Clarence W. 
Rodekurt, vice-president in charge of 
operations, on installation of National 
Cash Register’s Post-Tronic machines. 
BOTTOM, RIGHT—Remington Rand’s 
Univac 120 system, used in conjunc 
tion with punch card equipment and & 
Modulus 11 verifier i 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


From this you can see that this 
company is planning a tie-in of the 
new paper handling art with its 
smallest, intermediate, and largest 
commercial punched-card systems, 
which have already been proved by 
field installation. 

It was not possible to present a 
timetable on the company’s future 
equipment development as it is 
IBM’s policy not to announce equip- 
ment until it has been product- 
tested. 

However, the company now has 
several installations started on fully 
electronic automation of deposit ac- 
counting—that of the electronic data 
processing systems themselves, as 
opposed to the form of input-paper 
checks or cards. Since 1956, the 
United States National Bank of Port- 
land, Ore., has been doing a complete 
Gemand deposit account job, using 
a punch-card input on a type 650 
magnetic drum data processing sys- 
tem. Four other banks are already 
doing the job with a Type 604 
electronic calculator and associated 
punched card equipment. Worcester 
County Trust Company will be doing 
demand deposit accounting with its 
305 Ramac by September 1 of this 
year, and by 1960 at least 20 more 
banks plan to be using electronic 
computer systems for demand de- 
posit accounting. These systems will 
range from the 305 Ramac to inter- 
mediate and large scale magnetic 
tape systems. 


The Underwood Corporation 


The Underwood Corporation data 
automation program for handling 
checking accounts is based on the 
following newly developed equipment 
units: 

Data Punches—Sundstrand Duplex 
adding machines, fully programed, 
equipped to punch paper tape in 
addition to providing listings and 
totals. 

Underwood Electronic Business 
Computer — externally programmed 
small computers equipped for 
punched tape and keyboard input, 
punched tape and printed output, 
and 100 word memory drum. 

Underwood Data-Flo Systems — 
tape-operated electric typewriters 
with tape input and output, program 
control, and totalizers for accumulat- 
ing proof totals. 

Underwood is presently preparing 
for the first field installation of its 
Data-Punch and computer equip- 
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ment. Checks and deposits will be 
fine-sorted, then listed on data- 
punches. This “off-line” operation 
provides a listing with inexpensive 
equipment and simultaneously 
punches paper tape for computer in- 
put, showing account numbers, check 
and deposit amounts, miscellaneous 
items, and proof total. The last pre- 
vious up-dated tape of account bal- 
ances and the tape of current items 
are both fed into the computer units 
to obtain automatically a new up- 
dated tape, and simultaneously ob- 
tain, on a continuous daily statement 
form, a printed detail of account 
activity and new balance, to be in- 
terfiled with paid checks. Alter- 
nately, a skeletonized old and new 
balance statement may be provided 
and a daily journal of all new bal- 
ances may be obtained as a by- 
product in either case. The computer 
has the ability to provide all totals, 
including daily trial balance and 
automatically to compute and post 
service charges based on normal 
formulas. 

Underwood can provide an alter- 
nate system using Data-Flo equip- 
ment at less cost. This will produce 
the same type of automatic posting 
operation reading in from two paper 
tapes, providing up-dated tape and 
daily statements and journal of ac- 
count balances. No provision can be 
made for calculating service charges 
unless based only on the number of 
checks paid. 


National Cash Register 


The National Cash Register Com- 
pany has developed its bank auto- 
mation program to furnish electronic 
automation to the small as well as 
the large bank. According to NCR, 


the automation program, step by 
step, is proceeding on schedule. Since 
April 1957, the company has had 
Post-tronics in operation, and to 
date there are 621 bank installations. 

The first of the sorters manufac- 
tured jointly by Pitney-Bowes and 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany have been delivered to Gen- 
eral Electric Company for use with 
the Bank of America’s ERMA proj- 
ect. The sorters will be used for 
processing items coded in magnetic 
ink arabic characters. These sorters 
will be available for delivery to other 
banks in 1959, subject to finalization 
of type font. This sorter operates 
at the rate of 750 items per minute. 

Two additional components are the 
adding machine lister and punched 
paper tape unit, which will be added 
to the sorter in 1960. These units, 
when operating with the sorter, will 
automatically provide list tape of 
items processed through the sorter. 
The punched paper tape unit, con- 
nected to the sorter, will also auto- 
matically prepare a punched paper 
tape as a by-product of the sorting 
and/or the listing operation. 

NCR also has a dollar amount im- 
printer, the first of which has been 
delivered to the General Electric 
Company in conjunction with the 
Bank of America program. These 
imprinters can be attached to pres- 
ent NCR proof machines for im- 
printing in magnetic ink the amount 
and automatically sort the items 
into debit or credit pockets. An al- 
ternate machine is an adding ma- 
chine encoder which the company 
says will be available in 1959. 

The NCR automation program in- 
cludes a development of full auto- 
mation of the Post-tronic machine. 
This development includes the use 
of a punched paper tape input auto- 
matic ledger handling, automatic 
trial balance, and automatic balance 
transfer. Four or more units can be 
monitored by one person. 

Some banks which cannot econom- 
ically use a sorter will be in a posi- 
tion to use automated Post-tronics. 
For these banks, NCR has developed 
an adding machine, with automatic 
account number verification, which 
will punch a tape with account num- 
ber and amount for input to the 
Automated Post-tronic. 

Another machine being developed 
is a qualifying encoder for use with 
items which come into the bank 
without A.B.A. and account num- 
bers encoded thereon. 
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The NCR 304 system is a medium- 
size electronic data processor that 
can be used with various input and 
output units including converters 
and a high speed printer. Also, an 
expanding file technique has been 
built into the magnetic tape system 
of the 304 that will permit the prep- 
aration of a detailed statement or a 
skeletonized statement. 

According to my informant, the 
National 304 is compatible with all 
of NCR’s magnetic character encod- 
ing and reading equipment as well 
as with the magnetic character 
sorter. 


Remington Rand 


The Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation, as part of 
its over-all document handling pro- 
gram, has an extensive project for 
development of equipment for the 
automatic processing of checks. 

The equipment now under develop- 
ment, which is based on the idea 
of building block design and con- 
struction, will be compatible with 
existing Univac Computer Systems 
and will allow for the selection of 
a system compatible with the needs 
of the individual bank. 

The company is actively in the 
process of establishing the type 
font agreed upon by the equipment 
manufacturers and the A.B.A. and 
the field test will shortly get under 
way. Meantime, however, Reming- 
ton Rand is offering complete sys- 
tems in the banking field utilizing 
the several computers—Univac 60, 
Univac 120, Univac File Computer, 
and the large scale Univacs. 

It has standardized on a Mod- 
ulus 11 check digit for the detection 
of transcription errors and has avail- 
eble a full bank duplex adding ma- 
chine with paper tape punch and 
check digit verifier so that the veri- 
fication of the check digit can be 
effected off-line and at the very first 
handling of the documents. 

This input preparation device can 
be used in conjunction with their 
entire line of computers. The paper 
tape can be converted to cards for 
input to the Univac 60 and 120, can 
be used as is with the Univac File 
Computer, and can be converted to 
magnetic tape for use with large 
scale computers. 

It is the company’s belief that 
banks can now acquire computer sys- 
tems and begin to cut costs today 
rather than wait until the ultimate 
is available and yet be assured that, 
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when the type font for check han- 
dling is finalized and available, the 
periphera] equipments will be com- 
patible. 

The following are typical instal- 
lations: 

The Broadway Bank and Trust 
Company, Paterson, N. J., is using 
a Univac 60 Computer for all of its 
work—demand deposits, savings, in- 
stalment and mortgage loans. 

The National Bank and Trust 
Company of Fairfield County, Stam- 
ford, Conn., is currently installing a 
Univac 120 for the entire bank ac- 
counting job, including trust ac- 
counting. 

The Univac File Computer is being 
used on demand deposits at the 
Northwestern National Bank in Min- 
neapolis. 

A Univac II has been installed in 
the Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
building, which will be used as Rem- 
ington Rand’s Chicago computing 
center. This equipment will be used 
by the bank to complete experimen- 
tation in commercial bookkeeping, 
stock transfer, and trust accounting 
application. 


The Burroughs Corporation 


The Burroughs Corporation states 
that its automation program encom- 
passes the full range of bank ac- 
counting, starting with the creation 
of the source document and continu- 
ing through all stages of conven- 
tional, semi-automatic, and fully 
automatic processing. This is made 
possible through the coordinated ef- 
forts of their Burroughs, Todd, and 
ElectroData Divisions. 

Documents can be pre-qualified 
through the use of the imprinter, 
or can be prepared off-premises in 
one of various Todd Division plant 
locations. 

The Electronic Bank Bookkeep- 
ing Machine is installed in banks 
throughout the country, and is being 
applied to applications such as sav- 
ings and small loans in addition to 
the demand deposit function. The 
automatic reader for automatic trial 
balances and balance transfer will 
be used in conjunction with elec- 
tronic bank bookkeeping machines 
(Sensitronic). 

The Burroughs sorter is now being 
used to test magnetic coding of 
documents. The paper handling por- 
tion of this unit has been under con- 
stant field testing in banks for the 
past two years. These sorters will 
be used with a converter for the 


preparation of punched paper tape, 
which will be used as input to their 
automatic electronic bookkeeping 
machine and the 205 and 220 com- 
puters. The same device is used for 
simultaneous or separate automatic 
listing. Deliveries of the sorter will 
begin next year and the sorter-con- 
verter will be available in 1960. 

With regard to coding, Burroughs 
says it will have two machines. Cod- 
ing of amounts can be accomplished 
on their proof machine as a by- 
product of proving. An amount 
printer will also be provided for im- 
printing amounts on items which do 
not need to be run through the 
proof machine. These devices will be 
available beginning in 1959. 

For automatic bookkeeping, the 
electronic bookkeeping machine can 
be equipped with automatic ledger 
feed and punched paper tape input. 
The computer provides for fully 
electronic processing. Installations 
of computer systems are being 
planned for next year and some 
bank customers are planning the 
conversion of documents to paper 
tape, using existing equipment. 


Datamatic 


Datamatic has been in the elec- 
tronic field in industry for some 
time, and recently it entered the 
field of banking. In April 1958 it 
installed a Datamatic 1000 elec- 
tronic data processing system, at 
the First National Bank of Boston, 
for small checking accounts. In the 
future, this bank plans to handle 
the records of 765,000 stockholders 
in its stock transfer department. 

Datamatic is also developing a 
magnetic character reading device 
and a converter which they plan to 
have available in the near future. 
With this equipment, users will be 
able to process paper checks on the 
Datamatic 1000. 

When interviewing representatives 
of the various manufacturers, we 
naturally went into considerable de- 
tail as to the operation of their re- 
spective equipment. Space does not 
permit us to include this detail, 
since we are interested at this time 
only in producing a timetable. 

The banking profession should be 
grateful to these companies for set- 
ting aside any competitive advan- 
tage in order to give these facts. 

It behooves all of us to discuss 
with each company its products and 
to evaluate them, and then to set 
our course. 
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OPERATIONS REPORT 


Banks’ “In-Plant” Thrift and Loan Services 


“in-plant” thrift and loan 
services offered by several banks 
to company employees are outlined 
in Report on Credit Unions, a news- 
letter for financial and industrial 
executives edited by Rudolf Modley 
and published by Reports, Inc., Kent, 
Conn. Here in substance is the 
resume: 


Early Plans 


Earlier plans were limited largely 
te loan services, says the article. 
Outstanding among the pioneers in 
this field is the First Pennsylvania 
Banking and Trust Company. This 
bank has made available loan serv- 
ices to employees of selected compa- 
nies. When last checked, the plan 
was in operation in more than 50 
industrial and commercial firms; 
more than 200,000 loans had been 
extended under it; the average loan 
exceeded $300. 

Credit life insurance was paid 
for by the bank. The employer made 
applications available to employees, 
verified length of service and in- 
come, but assumed no further obli- 
gation. 

A similar plan was announced 
early in 1957 by The Chicago Na- 
tional Bank. The minimum loan was 
$100. 


Thrift and Loan Service 


A plan put in service by the Bank 
of America under the title “Em- 
ployee Loan and Deposit Service” 
offers employees both a thrift and 
a loan feature. In brief, the plan 
comprises the following: 

(1) Payroll deduction for savings 
or checking account, or loan repay- 
ment. An employee signs a salary 
deduction card which authorizes the 
employer to deduct a_ specified 
amount on payday. This amount 
may be credited to a savings ac- 
count, a checking account or a loan 
which has to be repaid. 
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(2) Personal, improvement, and 
automobile loans. An _ employee 
signs an employee loan plan applica- 
tion. The employer verifies date of 
employment and salary. The bank 
investigates the employee’s credit 
and notifies the employer of ap- 
proval or disapproval of the applica- 
tion. 

The top for personal loans is $2,- 


Creative 


NX The First Pennsylvania Bank- 
ing and Trust Company in 
Philadelphia they call the activities 
of the Small Business Term Loans 
Department “creative lending.” Es- 
tablished eight years ago to provide 
financial aid to struggling postwar 
small business, the department has 
loaned approximately $25,000,000 
to some 2,500 individual businesses, 
mostly for expansion, moderniza- 
tion or additions to working capital 
—purposes that aim at growth. 

A recent review of the SBTL 
shows that 4,942 loans (some to 
two- and three-time customers) av- 
eraged $4,976—between two and 
three separate loans each business 
day since 1950. Most of the credits 
ranged from $500 to $25,000; a 
few amounted to $150,000. Repay- 
ment is from increased earnings 
normally realized from expanded 
operations, and is generally com- 
pleted within three years for 
smaller loans, up to five years for 
some of the larger ones, reports the 
bank. 

The department also gives finan- 
cial advice to borrowers who want 
it and who can benefit from it. 

“The theory here,” says the First 
Pennsylvania, “is that young busi- 
nesses can glean a great deal of 
helpful information from experi- 
enced business and thereby be in 
a better position to continue to 


500, for improvement loans $3,500, : 
Repayment maxima vary up to 36 © 
months. Credit life insurance is car- 7 
ried by the bank for personal and | 
improvement loans. 
Credit Committee Feature 

Greater emphasis on thrift and | 
employee participation is offered by 4 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 176) 


Lending 


operate successfully after the loan 
has been granted. That this has 
proved sound policy is shown by 
the fact that of the 4,942 loans 
granted during the 8-year period, 
only 12 have resulted in loss to the 
bank, according to Assistant Treas- 
urer George L. Lambert, in charge 
of this specialized operation.” 

The borrowers range from neigh- 
borhood food markets, drug stores, 
and cleaning establishments, a 
nursing home, an incubator manu- 
facturer, to a fish hatchery that 
wholesales carp. None of these 
borrowers has ever been required 
to post funds on deposit with the 
bank to be eligible for a loan, a 
point that emphasizes the flexibil- 
ity to which Mr. Lambert largely 
attributes the program’s success. 

“We consider each application 
purely on its merits,” he says. 
“Just as there is no set definition 
for what constitutes a ‘small busi- 
ness,’ there is no way to set up 
arbitrary yardsticks for granting a 
loan. The closest definition I can 
provide is that we lend only to 
businesses already established—not 
for the purpose of starting one. If 
management people have attained 
a good standing, and appear to be 
intelligently running a_ credit- 
worthy type of business with a 
future, then their chances for a 
loan are good.” 
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Your Career in Banking— 


For Bank Leaders of the Future 


Opportunities for Women 


_ -, LTHOUGH this country of ours 
A has come a long way since the 
; ‘women’s - place - is - in - the - 
~ home” era, the decision to choose 
' and build a career is still not as 
| erucial to most women as choosing 
- a husband and having a family. 
Yet statistics show that each year 
hundreds of thousands of women 
elect to do both at the same time. 
3 What’s more, personnel experts re- 
| port that the results are highly en- 
couraging. 
_ If you’re a woman employee in a 
: bank, you may plan to leave on 
' getting married. You may want to 
ontinue working or— an increas- 
gly popular choice—return to the 
/ bank after your children reach 
school age. 


_ A Job, or a Career? 
- If you do plan to continue, one way 
or another, there’s no better time 

-than now to decide whether what 
you want is a job... or a career. 

g There’s no question but that long- 
' term career opportunities for women 

~ are on the rise in banking. This is 

a © partly due to the fact that women 
) themselves are taking an increas- 
gly more serious view of their own 
reers. It’s also due to the fact 
that, among the general public, more 
omen are doing the family banking 
than ever before. 

_ For these and other reasons, the 
umber of high-ranking women bank 
fficers is growing larger, just as 

the number of female bank em- 

_ployees in general has risen to new 
eights. 

Bankers have learned that women 
n master the technique of banking 
rocedure and operations, take re- 

'Sponsibility, and make a valuable 

contribution to the welfare of the 

bank itself. 
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To some extent women bank offi- 
cers tend to be in charge of the 
newer departments in many banks, 
in public information, personnel, 
community relations, and the like. 
Nearly all of them, however, have 
learned every side of banking as 
they rose through the ranks. 

Since women do more and more of 
the family’s banking, and since a 
majority of the nation’s investments 
are in the hands of women, banks 
have found that their own women 
are invaluable at explaining the ins 
and outs of personal and family 
finances in a friendly way that 
makes sense to the average woman 
and avoids giving the impression of 
“talking down.” 


Why Choose Banking? 


These are the advantages to banks 
of employing women who are build- 
ing a career. What about the ad- 
vantages to the woman herself? 

We can begin by pointing out that 
most advantages of a career in bank- 
ing pertaining to men hold true for 
women as well. It’s a profession, 
with professional training and sta- 
tus. It’s a service career that plays 
a key role in the family and business 
life of the community. It’s a secure 
career with important material bene- 
fits and a great deal of prestige. 

All this is true for both men and 
women. But there are some subtle 
additional values for women. 

Learning to handle money pru- 
dently is something any normally 
intelligent woman can do, if given 
the chance. The reason many women 
can’t—which makes them the butt 
of innumerable aged jokes—is be- 
cause very little emphasis is placed 
on this in training girls get at school. 

What’s more, girls are discouraged 


from learning this by outmoded 
social codes of manners. 

But today, with over half the 
women in the nation employed, it 
ill behooves the most advanced 
people in the world to be harboring . 
that many financial innocents. Be- 
coming a woman who not only 
knows finance but can educate other 
women as well, carries a great deal 
of satisfaction in a worthwhile job 
well done. 

Another special value of a banking 
career for women lies in the physical 
surroundings of a bank. Women have 
worked in some pretty unlikely 
places, from desert wagon trains to 
steaming jungles, but given their 
choice, they’d probably have voted 
for a pleasant clean, quiet locale 
every time. You don’t have to don 
coveralls to work in a bank; you 
look “ladylike” at all times. 

One final feminine advantage will 
illustrate why more women are plan- 
ning careers in banking. It has to 
do with responsibility. 


Routine, or Responsibility? 

The vast majority of office jobs 
open to women are routine affairs 
carrying so little responsibility that 
they become boring. If you aren’t 
content with the same work you 
were hired to do, but want to ad- 
vance, then you'll find banking full 
of interesting, highly responsible 
cpportunities, decisions to make, 
people to meet, a part to be played 
in vital happenings within your com- 
munity and nation. 

But perhaps the most important 
reason of all for you, as a woman, 
to plan a career in banking is simply 
that you are wanted. For the right 
woman, banking has opened its 
doors to the highest levels of ac- 
complishment. 
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raphs...Indexes... 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 3lst year 


**Recordak’’ is a trademark 
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Cancels or Endorses! 
New Recordak Reliant Microfilmer does this 


3-way job automatically ...in one operation 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Just feed checks (or 
other items) by the handful. With its 
high-speed automatic feeder, the Reliant 
can photograph them at a 400-per-min- 
ute clip. Feeder also ends worries about 
missed pictures. Items that are stuck 
together are stopped at the feeder. 
This eliminates the biggest cause of 
missed pictures. 


INDEXES. Set the Kodamatic Index 
dials while you microfilm, and your 
film record is indexed photographi- 
cally! Lets you find any pictures in sec- 
onds with a Recordak Film Reader. 
What a convenience for your transit 
and bookkeeping department . . . in 
fact wherever you refer to records. 


CANCELS OR ENDORSES. Auto- THE ARST 
matic endorser, a worthwhile accessory : 
for the Reliant, cancels or endorses : 

checks as they are photographed. Take 

advantage of Recordak 30-day free trial 

offer and job-test this Reliant feature 

and all the others in your bank. Mail 

coupon for details. No obligation. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me folder describing new Recordak Reliant with Kodamatic Indexing. 


Name 


Position __ Street 


City, 


September 1958 
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thing we need as desperately as we need a plan 
for winning the missile race with Russia. 

In fact our long-term business outlook will probably 
be determined by the answer to that double-barrelled 
question: What is the real truth about missile power 
and dollar power? 

Any day in the news we can get authoritative answers, 
but they are all different. On page one we are safely 
ahead in defense and military security, but on page two 
we are hopelessly behind. We are winning Economic 
World War I and we are falling flat on our face. 

The question of missile power must be left to those 
who are presumed to know the score. In coming issues 
of BANKING we want to present briefly some facts about 
what the dollar is accomplishing abroad and what the 
prospects are. 

From the record, the inescapable conclusion is that 
the dollar’s successes abroad are mostly business and 
our failures mostly politics. The effectiveness of what 
we do seems to depend on divorcing politics from busi- 
ness. It could almost be stated as a formula: E (effec- 
tiveness) equals B (business) minus P (politics). In 
today’s world this is a difficult goal. 


\ WORKABLE plan for world development is some- 


Encouraging Signs 

The exact amount of our foreign contributions since 
1940 in lend-lease, loans, and grants is probably beyond 
the capacity of an electronic brain to compute, but 
anyone can figure out in his head the small dividends we 
have received in prestige, friendship, or profit. 

Still, out of the confusion and disappointments which 
have long marked our foreign dollar programs, there 
seem to be emerging the first faint lines of a promising 
pattern. It’s not that we have lacked patterns. We 
have had too many of them but none with just the 
right mixture of responsibility and authority to fit 
this transition period from Nineteenth Century colonial- 
ism to whatever will take its place. 

Another difficulty is the kaleidoscopic way the picture 
changes. This week’s policy, for instance, is made to 
fit last week’s news, like the President’s Middle Eastern 
proposals, and by the time it is put in effect it is already 
out of date. 

Anyway, there are some signs that optimists can see 
on a clear day: 

(1) Greater emphasis on encouraging private in- 
vestors to participate in financing foreign develop- 
ment—more business and less politics. 
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(2) Better coordination of our various aid, trade, 
and development programs. We have several coordinat- 
ing agencies but no way to coordinate the coordinators. 

(3) Better coordination of our programs with those 
of our free world allies. 

The first thing apparent about all of these ideas is 
that they are old, but in the contex of current history 
they look new. Certainly the Export-Import Bank and 
World Bank, to cite two examples, have been extra- 
ordinarily businesslike in their operations despite close 
political relationship. 


Nature Abhors a Vacuum 


Foreign investment has been the means by which 
civilization has spread, all through history. Up to now 
when capital ventured abroad it was always accom- 
panied by proconsuls, viceroys, governors, and soldiers. 
More recently, as the capital exporting nations aban- 
doned Nineteenth Century colonialism, they created a 
sort of political vacuum which communism has been 
trying to fill. 

The only product that Russia has for export in over- 
whelming abundance is political mischief. If we have 
a clear policy of foreign development on a businesslike 
basis, with no thought but the long-term betterment 
of living conditions, the political benefits will follow. 

Many of the areas most in need of development are 
unstable and the communists will see to it that this con- 
tinues. It is a problem that will not be solved until 
we have a constant policy to put against the firm and 
constantly troublesome policy of communism. 

One sure way to judge the marksmanship of our eco- 
nomic aims is the amount of critical fire it draws from 
the communists. The more the Moscovite group de- 
nounces, the better we are doing. 

The basic question of private versus governemental 
sponsorship for foreign investments is a difficult one. 
We tend to favor the private approach but we are up 
against a competitor who is not hampered by business- 
like restrictions. 


Puerto Rican Showcase 


What is happening today in Puerto Rico provides our 
best showcase of what private capital can achieve when 
it is welcomed and protected. The more an underdevel- 
oped area cooperates by giving dollars an adequate 
assurance of safety, the less need there is for Govern- 
ment loans or guarantees and the more efficient the 
operation. THE EDITOR 
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EXCHANGE 
BANK 


This new branch bank office in Philadelphia has completely luminous facade and oval signs with maroon PLEXIGLAS faces and white PLEXIGLAS /etters, Architects: Thalheimer & Weitz. 


Best way to sign a name... Plexiglas 


A sign can be both powerful and dignified... 
designed for pleasing appearance, architectural 
appeal, and harmony with the nature of a business. 
PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic makes such signs pos- 


sible because it permits sign designers to work with 


This new full color 
x GS brochure tells what 
PLEXIGLAS signs do, 
said and how the material 


raat has led to new 
(SIGNS ) concepts of sign 
appearance and 
performance. We 
will be pleased to 


send you a copy. 


large areas of color and light, use distinctive letter 
styles and completely luminous backgrounds. What’s 
more, PLEXIGLAS, the outdoor plastic, resists weath- 
ering and breakage. The best way to put a name 


on a building is to sign it in PLEXIGLAs. 


PY Chemicals for Industry 
ROHM HAAS 
PANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Ltd., 
730 Queen’s Quay East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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How you can increase 


your bank’s net income 


In light of current—and changing— 
market conditions, your plans for the 
remainder of the year ahead should 
include a reappraisal of your Bond 
Account. Certain adjustments made 
now could well result in increased net 
earnings after taxes for your bank in 
the future. 

The Bond Department officers of 
The Northern Trust are experienced 


NORTHERN 


Northwest Corner La Salle and Monroe Streets 
Chicago, Illinois Financial 6-5500 
New York Representative: 15 Broad St., N.Y. 


in the portfolio management of banks 
of all sizes, and stand ready to assist 
you in the analysis and planning that 
will enable you to obtain maximum 
benefits. 

For a comprehensive review of your 
bond investments, call, write, or wire 
The Northern Trust today. One of 
our Bond officers will be pleased to 
call at your convenience. 


UST 
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Member FDIC. 
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Banks Do Good Deed 


for Boy Scouts 


an banks in Bossier Parish, La., 
are doing a good turn for the Boy 
Scouts in their area. 

When a new boy joins a troop he 
gets from his scoutmaster a certifi- 
cate inviting him to visit any of four 
banks. There he’s told how the bank 
operates, its functions and facilities, 
and the importance of thrift. He 
receives a Boy Scout Handbook, 
compliments of the banks. In each 
copy is a presentation slip with ap- 


This Handbook Is 
Presented To 


It is our sincere wish that throughout 
your entire life you will live up to the 
Scout Law. We are here to help you 
observe that point of law which says 
“A Scout Is Thrifty.” 


The Scout who learns to spend and to 
save wisely has mastered the first 
lesson of success ! 


Bossier Bank 
& Trust Company 


Bossier City, Louisiana 


The National Bank 
of Bossier City 


Bossier City, Louisiana 


First State Bank 


Plain Dealing; Louisiana 


Bank of Benton 


Benton, Louisiana 


This plate is inserted in each Scout 
Handbook given to new Scouts in Bos- 
sier Parish by the four banks listed 
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The “Ideas” section of BANKING’s 
Business Building Bulletin is edited 
by JOHN L. COOLEY. 


propriate comment and the banks’ 
names. 

Our informant about this project 
is D. L. Patrick, a Bossier City lum- 
ber dealer who is also district chair- 
man of the Scout organization. 

“The whole-hearted support given 
to this plan by the banks,” he writes, 
“may be typified in the comment of 
one of the bank presidents. He said: 
‘Cost me as much money as you 
can!’ ” 


Bank Aids Area’s 


Youth Project 


S™ Brooklyn, N. Y., youngsters 
worked at the Brevoort Savings 
Bank this summer in a realistic 
“Teens -in-Industry” program de- 
signed to help meet the youth prob- 
lem. 

Several other boys and girls had 
jobs in important businesses, too, 
thus carrying out a plan initiated by 
the Central Brooklyn Coordinating 
Council for Youth. The meeting at 
which the project started was called 
by Richard A. Brennan, president of 
the Brevoort. It was held in the 
bank. 

Each summer-job banker worked 
five days a week. One of the two 
girls was a stenographer, the other 
had an assignment in the money 
order department. The boys were in 
the teller, accounting, tabulating, 
and auditing divisions. All, of 
course, were paid. 

The ‘Teens-in-Industry” project 


provided that each of the young 
people, selected by institutions in 
the community as the most promis- 
ing candidates for special training 
for an area Youth Council, do a full 
day’s work. 

The six young bankers were in- 
ducted into the Brevoort’s service 
by President Brennan at a meeting 
in the ante-room to the vault. Each 
received an informative leaflet about 
banking, including definitions of 
terminology. 


Officers Greet Drive-in 


Customers, Ask Questions 


N experiment at the Bank of 
Passaic and Trust Company, 
Passaic, N. J., was so successful that 
the idea will be tried periodically. 


President Samuel F. Riskin, right, and 

Vice-president Carl S. Deans, Bank of 

Passaic and Trust Co., greet a drive-in 
customer 
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Business Building Bulletin 
IDEAS AT WORK 


The Parable of the Hustling Vice-president 


“A ND in those days, behold there came to work at the 
bank a new vice-president . . . a salesman. And it came 
to pass, as the days went by, that he sold much goods. 
They that were grouches smiled on him, and the cau- 
tious opened up their purses unto him. And those in 
the bank that were order takers and they that spent 
their days adding to the alibi and expense sheets ad- 
mired him and were filled with astonishment. 

“And it came to pass that they were gathered to- 
gether for the third coffee break of the morning, and a 
soothsayer came among them, And he was one wise 
hombre. And they spake to him and questioned him, 
saying, ‘How cometh it that this stranger among us 
accomplisheth the impossible and openeth accounts 
where there were none before?’ 

“Whereupon the soothsayer made answer, saying, ‘He 
of whom you speak is a hustler. He ariseth even as the 
sun beginneth to light the firmament, and he cometh to 
work full of pep. He complaineth not, neither doth he 
knock the other man’s merchandise. He passeth no op- 
portunity. While ye gather here with faces unshaven 


and with holes in your socks, he arrayeth himself i: 
pressed pants and fine linen. 

“‘When ye gather here and say one to the othe: 
“Verily, this is no day to work,” he is already in gea). 
And he smileth alike on the just and the unjust and 
turneth away wrath with a soft answer. He sayeth no! 
to his managing officer, “Behold, they that are in this 
burg are a bunch of boneheads.” Nor doth he report thai 
they cannot be sold, and after saying so seek consola- 
tion in the company of sinners. 

“‘He knoweth his business, and they that would 
stave him off, they giveth him deposits. Men say unto 
him, ‘Nay, Nay’ when he mentioneth note reductions, 
yet when they go forth he hath their check and they 
have been happy to inscribe the line that is dotted. 

“He hath with him two angels, Motivation and 
Perspiration, and they are mighty in his service. He 
-knoweth whereof he speaketh, and he worketh with 
zeal. Verily, I say unto you, Go thou and do likewise. ” 
—GROVER C. COBB, vice-president, Security State Bank, 
Great Bend, Kans., at a Kansas Bankers Association 
meeting. 


On a busy Friday customers going 
through the drive-in facility were 
greeted by a team of officers and 
given a magnetic padholder, with 
pen and pencil, for attachment to 
the dashboard. Each person was 
asked to fill out a survey card asking 
information on how often he used 
the drive-in, which hours were most 
satisfactory, whether he used the 
main banking floor, and whether he 
had any suggestions. 

Each. person quizzed praised the 
service; it had influenced his deci- 
sion to remain a customer. One sug- 
gested placing a mirror in the drive- 
in so that the driver of a de- 
parting car could see whether a 
pedestrian was near; that idea was 
adopted. 

“We learned,” reports Vice-pres- 
ident Clifford A. Henze, “that as our 
customers used the drive-in regu- 
larly their visits to the bank floor 
were less frequent, and soon they 
were no longer acquainted with the 
staff and officers inside. This con- 
vinced us of the value of what we 
were doing and that we must repeat 
these greetings. We plan to do so 
periodically.” 

Twelve officers, including Samuel 
F. Riskin, did the welcoming. Each 
wore a name tag. 

The gift was selected because tel- 
lers had reported that many drive-in 
customers didn’t have pens. 


Here’s a “Subliminal’’ 
Bank Statement 


E’D reported on a “subliminal” 

bank ad (Valley National of 
Phoenix), and then “the world’s 
first subliminal statement of condi- 
tion” came along. The distinction of 
publishing it goes to the Jenkintown 
(Pa.) Bank and Trust Company, 
which issued the June 30 figures 
with fine-type messages under each 
entry. 

You'll get the idea from the near- 
by illustration. Sorry we didn’t have 
space to reproduce the entire ad. 

Above the bank’s name on the 


published statement was a bold-face 
box with this explanation: 


“SUB-LIM-I-NAL: A new and off- 
beat advertising technique. Here’s 
how it works: On television or at 
the movies a brief message is flashed 
repeatedly, but so fast that it makes 
an impact only on the subconscious 
mind of the viewer. In radio, a few 
words are whispered. Here, we've 
done it with very small type. Some 
of the bright boys from Madison 
Avenue say it can win friends and 
influence people. We hope they’re 
right.” 


The statement, of course, included 
the bank’s liabilities, not shown in 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 


$ 3,927,108.14 


Jenkintown Bank is well-run 


U.S. Government Securities 


8,030,067.02 


Jenkintown Bank is sound 


State and Municipal Securities 


1,677,724.27 


Jenkintown Bank is civie-minded 


This is half of the Other Securities 
“subliminal” con- 
dition statement. 
The “Liabilities” 
section was 


treated similarly Banking House 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Jenkintown Bank is well-capitalized 


Loans, Discounts and Mortgages 
Jenkintown Bank is helpful 


618,140.92 


Jenkintown Bank is diversified 


67,500.00 
10,424,391.57 


407,713.77 


Jenkintown Bank is attractive 


Vaults, Furniture and Equipment 


95,918.19 


Jenkintown Bank is modern 


Customers’ Liahility for Acceptances 


4,735.00 


Jenkintown Bank is cooperative 


15,631.56 
$25,268,930.44 
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our cut. Here the subliminal lines 
carried along the four-word charac- 
terizations. Thus “Jenkintown Bank 
is popular’ appeared under deposits. 
For the capital item the fourth word 
was “strong”; undivided profits, “‘se- 
cure’; unearned discount, “enter- 
prising’; reserve for interest, taxes, 
etc., “foresighted”’; acceptances out- 
standing, “friendly.” Under trust 
funds, carried separately, was the 
line “Jenkintown Bank is an experi- 
enced fiduciary.” 


Promoting Special Checks 


AX active promotion of its spe- 
cial checking account service, 
“Chex,” has been bringing results 
at State-Planters Bank of Commerce 
& Trusts, Richmond, Va. 

Six newspaper ads directed to 
women through fashion appeal and 
prestige were built around pictured 
fashions by top designers, giving 
prominence to the creators’ names 
and to the stores where each gar- 
ment was available in Richmond. 
Brief copy suggested there was 
prestige not only in a gown by so- 
and-so, but in having your name 
printed on your checks which you 
can carry in the smart mellow-red 
wallet provided by the bank. It was 
“country club” advertising—the wo- 
man might not be able to buy a 
Berin gown, but she could afford at- 
tractively designed and packaged 
Chex. 

Another series, illustrated with 
line drawings, said Chex were better 
than gold, and told why. Also, they 
allowed the user to carry his money 
in his fountain pen. 

Checks, notes Virginia O. Valen- 
tine, head of the bank’s advertising 
department, are one of the few in- 
tangibles the banking business has, 
and State-Planters decided to give 
the Chex book a boost by coloring 
it. “Mellow-red” was selected. 


“Partners in Progress” 


that title the Sarasota 
(Fla.) Bank & Trust Company 
is running periodic newspaper ads 
spotlighting important parts of the 
community’s business 

First in the series was “a salute 
to our insurance men.” Copy pointed 
out the benefits of insurance and 
recommended that the reader con- 
sult a local life underwriter or in- 
surance agent for assistance in pro- 
tection problems. 
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Bank’s Little Magazine Does 


Big Public Service 


FTEN an old idea makes a new story 
—and this is one of those times. 

For nearly 25 years the Albuquerque 
National Bank has been publishing a 
little magazine called Albuquerque 
Progress. It’s a public service venture, 
with a minimum of promotion for the 
bank and a maximum of boosting for 
the city. Circulation approximates 
15,000 copies. 

Until about three years ago Progress 
was a monthly; it has since been bi- 
monthly. Each issue covers, in depth, a 
single topic—part of the New Mexico 
city’s life. Subjects thus treated have 
included new construction, climate, 
medical facilities, outdoor sports, recre- 
ation centers, manufacturing plants, 
churches, schools, local artists, news- 
paper, radio and television stations, and 
the booming uranium industry. 

The editor, Fred F. McCaffrey of 
Ward Hicks Advertising, tells us that 
his purpose is “clear coverage of an 
important segment of the city, so that 
anyone interested in Albuquerque, resi- 
dent or not, would get a deeper knowl- 
edge and appreciation of our area.” 


Tus idea came to Ward Hicks back 
in 1934, and it got the quick support of 
Fred Luthy, then vice-president, now 
president, of the bank. The first issue, 
appearing in March of that year, re- 
flected the spirit of those depressed 
times: it was a series of notes on im- 
proving business, with emphasis on 
boosting if not boasting. 

“The magazine watched the forma- 
tion of an exclusive private establish- 
ment called Sandia School,” Mr. Mc- 
Caffrey reminisces. “No one knew it 
would one day be the heart of Albu- 
querque Operations, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, home office for much of the 
country’s most advanced and most 
lethal research.” 

The issue for May-June 1958 was on 
the Indian and his importance to New 
Mexico’s economy. Facts, pictures, 
charts, maps, and plans filled the 16 
2-color pages. 

Earlier this year the National Li- 
brary Week issue, featuring the local 
library, brought this comment from the 
director of the Library Service Branch, 
Office of Education, Washington: “This 
is a superb example of public service at 
its very best.” 

Mr. McCaffrey thus sums up the 
project’s service to the bank: 


Cover of the May-June issue 


“Each issue, though light on promo- 
tional material, does have one ad for 
the bank. Each major step forward at 
the bank, such as new buildings, has 
been thoroughly covered. The book 
serves, local librarians tell us, as one of 
the best reference works on the growth 
of the city, so it gets years of re-use in 
libraries.” 


Bor the greatest return is “the knowl- 
edge that it is performing a genuine 
public service.” 

President Luthy says: “We feel that 
financial institutions should contribute 
a portion of their advertising budgets 
to promote their communities and to 
attract new industries into the areas 
they serve. We modestly claim that 
‘Albuquerque Progress’ has_ contrib- 
uted an important part to the growth 
of the city, the state, and the bank.” 

Of the 15,000 May-June copies, 8,500 
were mailed (3,500 out of the city, 75 
abroad), 3,000 went to the Indian Ser- 
vice, and the rest were given away in 
the bank. Newcomers to Albuquerque 
get each issue. 

When last heard from Editor Mc- 
Caffrey was working on “Albuquerque 
and the Space Age.” He was getting 
help for this number from Senator 
Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico, 
Dr. Norris O. Bradbury of Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory, and several other 
experts. 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 


Two New, Colorful A.B.A. Direct Mail Folders 


Institutional-theme folder, shown at left, answers 
the title question thus: “When it offers so many 
varied services all in one place!" Text enumerates 
several of the most-used services that your bank 
offers; points out their advantages; invites 
reader to try "one-stop" banking with you. In- 
cluded is a request slip which reader can return 
to your bank for information on services. Colors: 
Brown & blue. 


YOU TOO, 
CAN BEA 


“thousandaire’ 


“When is a 


shopping center 
like a bank?” 


Savings folder, shown at right, stresses the fact 
that systematic saving is the surest means of 
building up a bank balance. It suggests “the 
automatic savings plan" as the surest means of 
accomplishing that goal. Back cover has form to 
be filled out and returned to you, authorizing 
transfer of regular amounts from depositor's 
checking account to a savings account with you. 
Colors: Orange and brown. 


Samples of either or both folders shown—plus full details, including quantity 
prices, and order forms—sent on request. For samples of other direct-mail 
folders and blotters on banking and trust services, write the A.B.A. Advertis- 
ing Department, 12 East 36 Street, New York 16, N. Y., specifying subjects. 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES | 


New A.B.A. SCHOOL SAVINGS Posters 


Colors: Light blue & 
dark blue. 


TWO... 
THREE... 
FOUR... 
FIVE... 


DOLLARS 


er savings grow steadi 
H gs g teadily 
because she never “skips” 


a single Bank-Day deposit 


Actual size 
of posters 


is 12” x 17" 


Now, in response to a grow- 
ing demand on the part of 
banks with school savings 
programs, your A.B.A. Ad- 
vertising Department, in co- 
operation with the A.B.A. 
School Savings Banking Com- 
mittee, offers a set of 3 sav- 
ings posters. for classroom 
use. Shown here in reduced 
size and in black-and-white, 
each poster actually meas- 
ures 12" x 17" and is printed 


‘in two harmonizing colors, on 


extra-strong paper. Distrib- 
uted in your local schools, 
these attractive posters can 
be effective "salesmen" for 
your school savings program. 


IN THE END, MOST THINGS 
COME TO THOSE WHO 
SAVE STEADILY 


Colors: Yellow & green. 


Colors: Orange & 
black. 


How Are 
Your “Grades” 
in 


SAVING: 


YOUR BANK-DAY DEPOSITS 
TELL THE STORY... 


TRY TO BETTER YOUR BEST 


Each poster 
is printed in 


two colors 


To reserve School Savings Posters, Set #+1-SP, for your bank’s use, just 
write the A.B.A. Advertising Department for quantity prices, order form. 
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Bank COMPARISON OF ESTIMATED ADVERTISING EXPENDITUR: 
ALL COMMERCIAL BANKS, 1946-1958 


Advertising 


Tue charts on this page are based 
on data collected by the Advertising 
Department of the American Bank- 
ers Association in its 13th annual 
survey of commercial bank adver- 
tising. The chart of comparative ad- 
vertising expenditures shows an esti- 
mated spending of $128,000,000 this 
year—an increase of 28% over last 
year, the largest annual spurt since 
the A.B.A. began these surveys in 
1946. The emphasis chart shows that 
banks will concentrate their greatest 
efforts on building deposits—savings 
heading the list. As last year, more 
banks plan to use newspapers than 
any other medium to effect this new 
peak in bank advertising. The com- ‘ 

10,000,000 
plete account of this study appeared 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
in March 1958 BANKING. 


SERVICES BANKS WILL EMPHASIZE IN 1958 


NUMBER OF MENTIONS IN ORDER OF EMPHASIS 
18 20 22 24 26 


1958 SERVICE 


. Savings 

. Regular Checking 
. Auto Loans 

. Bank-by-Mail 

. Personal Loans 

. Institutional 

. Special Checking 


. Farm Production Loans 


. Repair Loans 


. Mortgage Loans 
Figures given indicate total num- 


. Safe Deposit | ber of banks which will give 
Drive-i first, second, er third emphasis 

. Urive-in to that particular service in 

1958. 

. Trust Services 

. Farm Equipment Loans 

. Business Loans 

. Home Appliance Loans 

. Educational 

. Free Parking 

. Life Insurance Loans 


. Night Depository 
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How Banks Are SBLLIN Their PRODUCT 


A Report Prepared for BANKING’s Business Building Bulletin 
by the A.B.A. Public Relations Council | 


ANKING has been described as a “service business,” 
B but actually it is a business with a tangible 
“product” to sell. Our product takes the form of 
banking facilities and services, and the banking people 
behind them. It isn’t enough to offer this product or to 
make it available. The banking product must be sold. 
Therefore, our sales mission, as bankers, becomes one 
of constant product improvement and product interpre- 
tation in order to obtain greater public acceptance and 
a more favorable “brand image” of banks, bankers, and 
banking services. 

This mission involves not only efforts to improve 
banking’s reputation in terms of friends and goodwill, 
but also efforts to increase banking sales in the sense of 
customers and business. 

The Public Relations Council of the American Bank- 
ers Association observes with keen satisfaction that 
these efforts are improving and expanding on all fronts, 
and that public relations is achieving marked progress 
in banking—as a process, as a philosophy, and as a 
practice. 

The Public Relations Council notes particularly the 
following indicators: 

(1) More bank funds, talent, and time are being de- 
voted to public relations and business development 
planning and action. 

(2) More bank officers are assigned to public relations 
functions, 

(3) There are more bank public relations committees, 
consultants, and technicians, including more bankers 
with public relations know-how and experience. 

(4) More organized and continuing public relations 
programs are being operated by individual banks. 

(5) There is more bank emphasis on “sales” and 
“business development” aspects of public relations, e.g., 
emergence of bank titles such as “vice-president and 
sales manager.” 

(6) More interest and participation are being shown 
by banking’s top management in public relations and 
related fields, including greater recognition of public 
relations as a major part of management responsibility. 

(7) More public relations speeches are being made 
and discussions held at banking meetings. 

(8) More emphasis is placed on public relations in 

banking schools, including publication of an A.L.B. text- 
book on Public Relations for Your Bank. 
_ (9) More use is made of A.B.A. public relations facil- 
ities and services by member banks and bankers. For 
‘xample, during the past 12 months the Public Rela- 
tions Council staff alone handled over 5,000 member 
requests—by mail, on the telephone, or in person——for 
public relations and business development guidance, 
Information, and aids. 
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(10) More attention is being given to public relations 
as an organized statewide activity by state associations 
and other banking groups. 

(11) There are more FPRA banker members. 

(12) A cooperative national advertising program by 
a separate Foundation for Commercial Banks has been 
launched. 


Tue Public Relations Council welcomes and en- 
courages further acceleration of all public relations 
efforts in behalf of banking. In line with the trend and 
the need, it has stepped up considerably its own public 
relations program at the national level. 

In the area of helping the banks help themselves, the 
Public Relations Council now provides research, plan- 
ning, ideas, information, aids, assistance guidance, op- 
portunities, and sources. The most recent example is 
publication of a series of eight memoranda for banks, 
entitled Meaning and Definitions of PR, Why is PR 
Particularly Important for Banks? PR Objectives for 
Banks, PR Principles and Creed for Banks, Basic PR 
and Business Development Patterns, Customer Reasons 
for Selecting Banks, PR Book Sources, and PR In- 
formation and Assistance Sources. 

In the area of stimulating and encouraging the banks, 
the Public Relations Council develops pertinent re- 
leases and articles for banking publications, visual 
presentations, and exhibits for banking meetings, cor- 
respondence with individual bankers, and general mail- 
ings to the entire membership. Current examples in- 
clude an exhibit at the A.B.A. convention in Chicago 
and a visual presentation on Banking and the Public by 
Rudolph R. Fichtel, director of the Council, to all 
district meetings of the Minnesota Bankers Association. 
Work in this area is not confined to the Council, but 
includes talks by A.B.A. officers, e.g., a public relations 
address by G. Russell Clark, A.B.A. executive manager 
to the FPRA convention in Philadelphia this month. 

And in the area of reaching, informing, and persuad- 
ing the public directly, the Public Relations Council, 
with the professional assistance of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, is interpreting the banking prod- 
uct through films, radio, television, magazines, press 
syndicates, newspapers, filmstrips, tie-ins with non-bank 
groups and organizations, and direct public distribution 
of educational materials. The most recent example is 
a new film for television on the variety of bank serv- 
ices and how bank services benefit different people in 
the community. 

Now, and increasingly in the period ahead, banking 
is confronted with important public relations challenges, 
opportunities, responsibilities, and problems. Probably 
the No. 1 problem is to gain a larger share of the ex- 
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panding market for financial services in the face of 
keener competition from other financial institutions. 
Meeting these challenges, opportunities, responsibilities, 
and problems head-on will require the work of many, 
not just a few. No one association, no one bank, no one 
department, no one person is “it” in public relations 
for banking. Actually, everybody and everything in 
banking are involved in the public relations process. 
The public relations for banking (as an industry) are 
the sum total of the public relations of all the people in 
all the banks. Our 625,000 banking people give us 625,- 
000 molders of good or bad public opinion. Each bank, 
every banker, each bankers association has a place as 
a component part of the vast mosaic that is bank public 
relations. Each has its own vital role to play. 
Therefore, the effective approach to banking’s public 
relations situation is a combination and a coordination 
of all banking efforts—local, statewide, and national. 
All public relations efforts in behalf of banking are 
desirable, all contribute to the success and progress 
of banking. Needed are programs by all segments of 
banking—the individual banks, A.I.B. chapters, local 


Information or aids on all phases of ban! 
public relations, including details on th 
A.B.A. program, how it can help members 
and how members can make it more effective 
nationally, may be obtained by member bank- 
from the Public Relations Council, Americar 
Bankers Association, 12 East 36th Street. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


associations, state associations, A.B.A., and other na. | 
tional associations. i 

It is the Public Relations Council’s hope that the na- © 
tional public relations program for banking, national} 
in the sense that all segments of banking participate in | 
and contribute to it, can be enlarged in the coming | 
years, and that the trend toward more vigorous and © 
more effective selling of the banking product will con-— 
tinue unabated. 

It is a big job and a continuing one—one that never | 
ends. 


Bank Foundation Describes New Ad Campaign 


Sets opening date and offers merchandising help 


HE opening date of the first national advertising 
[ erosram to be conducted on behalf of all com- 

mercial banks has been announced by its sponsors, 
the Foundation for Commercial Banks. 

The first advertisement will appear as a full page in 
the September 22 issue of Life, Time, and Newsweek, in 
the September 19 issue of U.S. News and World Report, 
and as a 2-page spread in the October issue of Reader’s 
Digest. The campaign will continue with additional 
messages at monthly intervals. 

According to Chairman Morris R. Brownell, Jr., vice- 
president of The Philadelphia National Bank, ‘This 
campaign is designed to improve the competitive posi- 
tion of all commercial banks. 

“It will help people to understand that commercial 
banks are vitally important to the welfare of individual 
family, business, farm, and the nation; that commercial 
banks offer useful, desirable services at reasonable cost 
which are immediately helpful, as well as ultimately 
helpful, in planning your future.” 


Explaining Bank Services 


Each advertisement will concentrate on a different 
banking service such as savings accounts or checking 
accounts or bank loans. The values of these services 
and of bank standing in the community will be ex- 
plained warmly and informally, often in the words of 
people who have “discovered’”’ the advantages of a 
complete banking relationship for themselves. 

As the campaign progresses, the copy emphasis may 
be shifted to meet changing needs or conditions. But 
each advertisement will suggest the following points on 
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how the consumer can do more with his money by using 
the bank’s many services: 
® Earn guaranteed interest on his savings, confident | 
that he can withdraw them whenever he wants | 
Save time and money—and have a _ permanent 
record—when he pays his_bills by check... 
Build, buy, or improve his home with a loan at) 
low bank rates . 
Buy a new car, send the children to college, meet . 
emergencies through confidential personal loans... — 
Help the growth of his business—whether farm, © 
industrial, commercial, or professional—through — 
easily-arranged loans and experienced counsel... | 
Build personal and financial standing in the com: 
munity through a bank relationship. i 
A novel technique will be employed: The bank cus- 
tomer and his family will be shown in drawings by. 
nationally famous illustrators, while the banker will | 
appear as a photograph in the same scene. Thus, the : 
banker will be shown—with great impact—as playing 
a vital part in the family’s activities. : 
To gain added impact from these advertisements, 
plans call for merchandising materials to be made avail- | 
able at cost to Foundation contributors. These include 
newspaper mats in different sizes, which may be used 
for local advertising over the member bank’s own sig* 
nature; magazine reprints for mail enclosures or easel” 
mounting, and large poster blow-ups of advertisements | 
for lobby and window displays. 
Samples of this material will be distributed at the 
A.B.A. convention in Chicago, September 21-24. . 
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At the A. B. A. Convention 
Make yourself at home at 
The First National Bank 


of Chicago 


Welcome! Once again we, at The 


First National Bank of Chicago, in- 


vite you to our city—this time for 
the 84th A.B.A. Convention. 

From the 21st through the 24th of 
September we'll be visiting with you, 
attending stimulating meetings, re- 
newing old friendships and making 
new ones. 

We hope you'll drop into our bank 
while you’re here. Our telephones 
and secretarial services are at your 
disposal. Come on in and sample our 
brand of good Midwestern hospitality! 


84th Convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association 


CHICAGO 


Qo 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets 
Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Washington 


Congressional Second Thoughts 


THOMAS W. MILES 


and marked change in the at- 

titude of Congress toward Fed- 
eral spending in the closing weeks 
of the Second Session of the 85th 
Congress which has just adjourned 
for home—and elections. This was 
the Congress which started out so 
eagerly in January to spend the 
country out of a recession—if money 
would do it—but left with the gnaw- 
ing wonder whether the inflationary 
effects of some of its measures will 
not be more baleful than the evils 
they were aimed to correct. 

At what point the change occur- 
red is difficult to say. During the 
last six weeks of the session there 
were repeated alarms from the Ad- 
ministration about a $79 - billion 
spending budget and $12-billion defi- 
cit for the current fiscal year. 


[aa was certainly a sudden 


Warnings Have Effect 
on Spending 

Appropriations Committee Chair- 
man Clarence Cannon of Missouri 
warned on the floor of the House: 

“When you go back home and 
people talk to you about the soaring 
debt of this country, do not pass the 
bhuck—because you are responsible.” 

On the surface this looked like old 
stuff. Warnings are a dime a dozen 
in Congress. 

But apparently they were taking 
effect because the House, surpris- 
ingly, refused even to debate an anti- 
recession measure, the Community 
Facilities Bill, which called for a 
$2-billion program of local public 
works. This action jeopardized the 
$300,000,000-plus Area Redevelop- 
ment Bill for “distressed areas,” 
another anti-recession program. 

Shortly after the House bolted on 
Community Facilities, the House 
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Ways and Means Committee revealed 
that Budget Director Maurice H. 
Stans had reported in an earlier 
executive session that the deficit 
might be closer to $13-billion and 
Federal spending $80-billion this 
year. This was $1-billion more for 
each than the Congress had heard 
before. 

In retrospect, it must have been 
that knowledge that led to the House 
revolt on the spending measures. 
Certainly the debate shows that 
spending, deficit, and debt were up- 
permost in the minds of those who 
spoke against the bill. But the grow- 
ing resistence to spending for the 
sake of “getting money out to the 
country” could have been seen in the 
House Rules Committee. 

This committee cut off the direct 
pipeline to the U. S. Treasury pro- 
posed in the loan programs in the 
Community Facilities Bill. Before it 
would grant the necessary rule to 


Perennial 
Problem 


on Spending 


take the matter up in the House, the 
committee insisted that these pro- 
grams be subjected to the Congres- 
sional scrutiny and check involved 
in asking the appropriations com- 
mittees every year for funds. 

This action led Rules Committee 
Chairman Howard W. Smith of Vir- 
ginia to introduce House Resolution 
646 to stop the practice, developed 
in the 1930s, of by-passing the ap- 
propriations committees by setting 
up agencies authorized to borrow di- 
rectly from Treasury. Although H. 
Res. 646 had the unanimous support 
of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, it was not acted upon be- 
cause Speaker Sam Reyburn of 
Texas thought it was not necessary. 

BANKING talked to Mr. Smith 
about his resolution in the impres- 
sive old Rules Committee office in 
the Capitol. During his committee’s 
hearings on the Community Facil- 
ities Bill, Mr. Smith said he began 
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to make inquiries and learned that 
there were pending more than $4- 
billion in bills that would authorize 
various agencies to obligate the 
Government. 

Mr. Smith explained that the route 
through the Appropriations Com- 
mittee was weakened during the con- 
sideration of the Alaska bill. He 
_said he made a point of order during 
the debate but was overruled. For 
that reason Mr. Smith thought the 
matter ought to be spelled out more 
precisely and so offered his resolu- 
tion. He hopes to get it passed in 
the 86th Congress. But even if he 
does not succeed, it will have served 
the purpose of pointing up the situa- 
tion that has developed with respect 
to appropriations. 

But such is the influence of the 
position he took that the bills pre- 
sented to Rules thereafter called for 
appropriations and no authoriza- 
tions. This was true of the lending 
programs proposed for area redevel- 
opment and for housing. The Small 
Business Investment Act was 
changed in conference with the 
Senate so that its loan funds must 
be obtained from the Appropriations 
Committee. 

The idea had support in the 
Senate, too. Early in June Senator 
A. Willis Robertson of Virginia 
served notice that he would raise a 
point of order on the Small Business 
Investment Bill on the same point— 
that it called for an appropriation 
and that the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee did not have 
jurisdiction under Senate rules to 
report legislation embodying an 
appropriation. 


The Housing Act of 1958, pro- 
viding for more than $2-billion in 
Federal grants, loans, and other aid, 
seemed at this writing to be headed 
for veto, if it was not knocked out in 
the House. It went far beyond any- 
thing the Administration asked for. 
Federal Housing Director Albert M. 
Cole called the bill a “Christmas 
tree loaded with something for 
everybody” with taxpayers footing 
the bill. He added that he could not 
recommend to the President that he 
sign it. 

Although the Senate bill elimi- 
nated the U. S. Savings and Loan 
League’s proposal to establish a 
Home Mortgage Guaranty Corpora- 
tion to insure the top 20% of the 
risk on conventional home mort- 
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Rep. Howard W. Smith of Virginia, 
chairman of the House Rules Committee 


gages, the House bill included it. The 
A.B.A. opposed this feature of the 
bill in appearances before both the 
House and the Senate banking com- 
mittees as a duplication of FHA 
services and a discrimination against 
national and state banks. 

In the report on the House bill, 
minority views, which constitute a 
dissent, were added by Representa- 
tives Clarence E. Kilburn of New 
York, Jackson E. Betts of Ohio, 
Walter M. Mumma of Pennsylvania, 
Edgar W. Hiestand of California, 
Perkins Bass of New Hampshire and 
John E. Henderson. 

They said: 

“Three principles 
this bill: 

“If a lender or builder is con- 
cerned, liberalize; 

“If the Government is concerned, 
penalize ; 

“And if the typical consumer is 
concerned—well, he is all but the 
forgotten man. 

“The principal thing the typical 
consumer will get out of the bill is 
the dubious privilege of watching 
housing costs again spiral upward 
under the inflationary forces en- 
gendered by the excessively liberal 
provisions of this bill.” 

A paragraph or so later the re- 
port stated categorically, 

“There are so many seriously 
undesirable and ill-considered pro- 
visions in this bill that the public 
interest would be better served if 
no omnibus housing legislation was 
enacted this year.” 

As BANKING pointed out in its 
July issue, the housing bill lost a 
lot of strength when the $4-billion 
FHA authorization was taken out 
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and approved earlier. That might 
have carried the bill despite its un- 
palatable features. 

Small business, which is always 
so well spoken of in Congress, came 
off this year with something more 
substantial than generous praise, 
The Small Business Administration 
was made a permanent agency of the 
Federal Establishment. And. by the 
time this is published, provisions for 
some of the long-term financing and 
the tax needs of small business will 
probably have been taken care of. 


A.B.A. Recommendations 
Followed 


In the Senate-House conference 
committee set up to resolve differ- 
ences in the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act passed by the two houses, 
the conferees agreed upon compro- 
mises that follow closely the A.B.A. 
recommendations. 

It was decided that the $250,000,- 
000 initial fund to promote the for- 
mation of local small business in- 
vestment companies would be pro- 
vided by appropriation rather than 
by authorized loan fund, as pointed 
out earlier in this article. 

The conference further agreed: 
“The Small Business Administra- 
tion’s authority for a 3-year period 
to issue Federal charters to small 
business investment companies is 
retained, but such authority is 
limited to states where investment 
companies cannot be chartered under 
state law. 

“State-chartered investment com- 
panies would not be compelled to 
meet the organizational require- 
ments which are imposed with re- 
spect to federally chartered com- 
panies under both the Senate bill 
and the House amendments, al- 
though in approving state-chartered 
companies to operate under the pro- 
gram the Administration [SBA] 
would still take into account such 
factors as the need for small busi- 
ness financing and the soundness of 
the company involved.” 

It added: “This represents a com- 
promise to protect the traditional 
powers of the state to charter busi- 
ness corporations, while at the same 
time permitting Federal chartering 
in situations where state laws are 
not compatible with effective opera- 
tion of a state-chartered company 
under the new act.” 

In addition, the conference took 
the Senate bill provision that the 
$27,500,000 lying dormant in the 
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Federal Reserve’s 13b cash box 
should be returned to the Treasury 
and used to finance a new program 
of grants for studies, research, and 
counseling for small business under 
the Small Business Act. 

The small business tax relief bill 
which was passed by the House was 
pending in the Senate as this was 
written. No difficulties were antici- 
pated. Under this bill the individual 
investors in the stock of a small 
business would be permitted to take 
an ordinary loss deduction for losses 
on the stock to the extent of $25,000 
per year, or $50,000 in the case of 
a joint return. The net operating 
loss for any taxable year ending 
after December 31, 1957, could be 
carried back to be deducted against 
income in any of the three preceding 
taxable years. In addition to the 
ordinary first-year depreciation al- 
lowed on depreciable property used 
in a trade or business, a deduction 
of 20% of the cost of the property 
would be allowed. And the portion 
of an estate tax attributable to an 
interest in a closely-held business 
could be paid in 10 annual instal- 
ments. 


Debt Limit Up; 
Affects Spending Attitude 


The picture of Federal financial 
affairs that developed when the Ad- 
ministration had to make a case 
before Congress to increase the 
Federal debt limit played an impor- 
tant part in changing the attitude 
of Congress toward spending, a 
change which we discussed at the 
beginning of this article. 

Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
B. Anderson showed that the deficits 
anticipated would crowd next year— 
even the $288-billion ceiling sought 
temporarily through June 30, 1960. 
House Ways and Means Committee 
Chairman Wilbur D. Mills of Ar- 
kansas was gloomy about heavy 
Federal spending, skyrocketing infla- 
tion and little prospect of tax relief. 

Congress complied with the Ad- 
ministration request on the debt 
limit. It raised the permanent na- 
tional debt ceiling to $285-billion 
from the present $275-billion, and 
increased the temporary ceiling 
through June 30, 1960 to $288-bil- 
lion. Even so, members of Congress 
are convinced that they will have to 
reexamine next year the question of 
the debt limit beyond June 1959, 
because the new debt ceiling pro- 
vides for minimum adjustments that 
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can be met only under the most opti- 
mistic circumstances. 

The debt ceiling is a device that 
some members of Congress, among 
them Senator Harry F. Byrd of 
Virginia, feel gives them at least 1 
measure of control over the execu- 
tive agencies. The difficulty, how- 
ever, is that the appropriations that 
Congress votes may not be spent 
for several years, since much of the 
hardware and other things require 
time to construct. 

This matter of the control of its 
spending is one that bothers Con- 
gress. Once having voted an appro- 
priation, it loses its control of the 
spending of it. 

Senator Prescott Bush of Con- 
necticut, a former banker, outlined 
a number of steps that he suggested 
Congress “start thinking about... 
to recapture control of the financial 
affairs of the United States.” 

Senator Bush called for the estab- 
lishment of a commission to review 
the tax structure and long-range 
fiscal problems of the nation. He 
had in mind especially review of the 
capacity of the economy to provide 
the resources necessary for national 
security and essential governmental 
services, and investigation of those 
methods of raising required govern- 
mental revenues which will distrib- 
ute the burdens of taxation most 
equitably, contribute to the main- 
tenance of the currency with reason- 
ably stable purchasing power, and 
foster the growth of the econmy. 

He also urged amending the Full 


Employment Act of 1946 to include 
the goal of price stability as one of 
the explicit aims of the act. In that 
connection, he had printed in The 
Congressional Record the review in 
the August issue of BANKING of the 
answers of a number of experts to 
the Senate Finance Committee ques- 
tionnaire on this matter of making 
price stability a part of the Employ- 
ment Act. 


Two Choices Available 


Senator Bush saw two choices in 
fiscal policy: either cut expenditures 
on the less essential domestic pro- 
grams or have “the courage to 
raise the required revenues by ap- 
proving whatever levels of taxation 
are necessary.” He pointed out that 
this might mean continuation of 
present high tax rates, a further in- 
crease in taxes or both. He said: 

“The only other alternative— 
which I find unacceptable—is to 
crift along as we have been doing, 
and pay the bills by the cruel, hidden 
taxation which results from infla- 
tion. This I consider dishonest.” 

Also, in the matter of Federal 
spending it should be pointed out 
that it was President Eisenhower's 
reluctance to add to the anticipated 
deficit the half billion dollars that 
Congress put in the Independent 
Offices Appropriation bill for the 
Civil Service Retirement and Dis- 
ability Fund that led him to veto the 
bill. This money is not immediately 
needed, although it will eventually 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 


Painless Payment 


Arnovcn the pages of unrelieved type in the Congressional Record 
are hardly source material for gag writers, they are brightened from 
time to time by the humor of members of Congress in debate. 

In arguing against the $2-billion Community Facilities Bill, Rules 
Committee Chairman Howard W. Smith of Virginia was analyzing a 
provision that would authorize the Treasury to purchase municipal 
bonds at 25% interest and issue Government bonds of between 3% 


and 3%%. 


Mr. Smith was president of the Alexandria (Va.) National 


. Bank for 30 years and is currently chairman of the board at that bank. 
Calling attention to the argument that this was a transaction profit- 
able to the Government, Mr. Smith said he did not know what was the 
matter with that argument—but that he couldn’t figure it. 
“|. if that is a good argument,” he said, “I don’t see why we do 
not issue a trillion dollars worth of bonds and pay off the national debt.” 
Mr. Smith was reminded of an old fellow who came into a bank some 


time ago. As he told the story: 


“He had a note there that he wanted to renew. So he filled out a 


new note and handed it across the counter. 


old note. 


The teller handed him the 


“He took the old note, threw it into the wastebasket, rubbed his hands 


together and said, 
“‘Thank God, that’s paid.’.” 
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Building Bank Capital 
Through the Sale of 


Common Stock 


Results of a Survey, 


by the Economic Policy Commission 


of the American Bankers Association, of 


Recent Commercial Bank Common Stock Sales 


GEORGE HANC 


Dr. HANC is a member of the staff 
of the Economic Policy Commission 
of the American Bankers Association. 


NE of the most perplexing ques- 
tions confronting the commer- 


cial banks is how to maintain 
adequate capital. Since the end of 
World War II, commercial banks 
have doubled their capital accounts. 
Nevertheless, as a result of the 
rapidly growing volume of loans and 
other risk assets, the ratio of capital 
to risk assets has declined from 
26% to 15%. Expanding loan de- 
mand in the years ahead is likely 
to put further pressure on bank 
capital positions. 

As part of a broad study of the 
capital and earnings problems of 
commercial banks, the Economic 
Policy Commission of the American 
Bankers Association has just com- 
pleted a survey of recent commercial 
bank stock issues. The major pur- 
pose was to examine some of the 
problems facing commercial banks 
that wish to augment their capital 
funds by selling new shares and to 
find out what a representative group 
of banks have done to solve these 
problems. 
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Questionnaires were sent to all of 
the 227 national banks that sold 
common stock for cash during 1957 
and a small group of state banks. 
Replies were received from 73% of 
these banks, accounting for more 
than 90% of the dollar value of 
the shares sold. The responses cov- 
ered stock issues ranging in size 
from $40,000 to $120,000,000. 


The Effort to 
Raise Bank Capital 


During the years since World War 
II, retained profits have been the 
main source of new bank capital 
funds. However, among national 
banks, sales of stock have become 
more numerous and more important 
in dollar terms in recent years 
(Chart 1). During the years 1952- 
1957, sales of national bank shares 
yielded 32% of the total amount of 
new capital provided by both re- 
tained profits and stock sales, as 
compared with 19% during the years 
1946-1951. 

In the future, more commercial 
banks may decide to sell stock in 
order to strengthen their capital 
positions. For one thing, the accumu- 
lation of capital through retained 


profits is a relatively slow process. 
During the years from 1946 to 1957, 
retained profits have increased cap- 
ital accounts of insured commercial 
banks at an average rate of 4.6% 
per annum. In contrast, the banks 
participating in the Economic Policy 
Commission’s survey raised their 
capital through the sale of stock by 
19% in a single year, as compared 
with their combined capital accounts 
at the end of 1956. 

For most banks, the retention of 
profits has not provided sufficient 
capital in the postwar period to 
keep up with the growth of risk 
assets. As indicated above, the 
average capital-risk asset ratio of 
all commercial banks has declined 
sharply since 1945. By selling new 
stock, however, some banks have 
greatly improved their capital ratios. 
It was for this reason, more than 
any other, that the banks included 
in this survey decided to sell stock. 
Four-fifths of the banks indicated 
that they had floated new shares in 
order to strengthen their capital 
ratios. 

At the end of 1956, prior to the 
sale of new stock, the principal 
capital ratios of the banks covered 
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by this survey were below the aver- 
age ratios of all national banks. 
With the sale of new shares, how- 
ever, the average capital-risk asset 
ratio of the banks included in the 
survey increased from 13.1% to 
15.6%, using the asset figures for 
the end of 1956. The capital-asset 
ratio rose from 7.1% to 8.4% and 
the capital-deposit ratio increased 
from 7.7% to 9.1%. These new 
capital ratios were higher than the 
average capital ratios of all national 
banks at the end of 1956. 

Besides having a very large impact 
on bank capital ratios, the sale of 
stock has other important effects. 
About 34%of the banks participat- 
ing in this survey indicated that one 
of the reasons they had sold stoek 
was to put themselves in a better 
position to meet future increases in 
total loan volume. About 31% of the 
banks indicated that the increase in 
capital due to stock sales would en- 
able them to make larger loans to 
individual borrowers. These banks 
included some very large as well as 
small institutions. Other frequently 
mentioned reasons for selling stock 
were the existence of favorable op- 
portunities to sell bank shares, 
needed improvements in the banks’ 
quarters, the desire to increase the 
number of holders of the banks’ 
shares, the opening of new branches, 
and the growth of the banks’ busi- 
ness. About 25% of the banks in- 
dicated that their decision to sell 
new shares was in line with sug- 
gestions made by the supervisory 
authorities. 


Arguments Against Stock Sale 


While the sale of new stock has 
important advantages as a means of 
improving bank capital structures, 
some people have said that such a 
course of action is not feasible for 
most banks. They argue that in 
many cases the sale of new bank 
shares can be accomplished only at 
prices that reflect discounts from 
book values of existing shares. 
Under these circumstances the sale 
of new shares results in a reduction 
in the book values of the old shares. 
It is also argued that the acquisi- 
tion of the additional capital makes 
only a small direct contribution to 
banks’ earning assets while increas- 
ing the number of shares among 
which earnings and dividends must 
be distributed. 

It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that some banks are able to 
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sell stock at substantial premiums 
over book values. About 34% of 
the banks participating in this sur- 
vey sold shares at book values or 
higher prices. The remaining 66% 
of the banks apparently felt that 
the advantages of having a stronger 
capital position were so great that 
they outweighed the disadvantages 
of selling shares below book values. 
Furthermore, a stronger capital posi- 
tion may enable the bank to attract 
new business and to shift more of 
its assets into higher-risk, higher- 
yield credits, and this may offset 
much of any reduction in earnings 
per share that may result from the 
sale of new stock. 


Size Not the Only Factor 


Do small banks have the same op- 
portunity to sell their shares as large 
institutions ? 

Small banks generally do not have 
ready access to a wide market for 
their stock. This may be one reason 
why relatively few small institutions 
sold shares in 1957. As may be seen 
in Chart 2, which is based on the 
national banks covered by this sur- 
vey, sales of common stock were 
much less frequent among small 
banks than among larger institu- 
tions. 

However, the survey results sug- 
gest that size is not the only, or 
perhaps even the chief, factor affect- 
ing the ability of a bank to sell 
its stock on favorable terms. While 
stock sales were proportionally less 
frequent among small banks in 1957, 
numerous small institutions did sell 
their shares. Indeed, 15% of the 
total number of banks covered by 
the Economic Policy Commission’s 
survey had less than $5,000,000 in 
deposits, and 42% had less than 
$10,000,000. 


CHART 1 
NATIONAL BANK STOCK SALES 
1946 - 57 


= Number of Stock Sales 


GY Amount of Stock Sold 
4 (Millions of Dollars) 


1946-48 
SOURCE: Annual Reports of the Comptroller of the Currency 


1949-51 1952-54 1955-57 


These small banks were able to 
attract substantial amounts of cap- 
ital funds both from existing holders 
of the banks’ shares as well as from 
new stockholders. In fact, small 
banks actually sold more stock in 
relation to their capital accounts 
than large institutions. This is shown 
in the second panel of Chart 2. 

Despite the lack of a broad mar- 
ket for their shares, small banks 
were also able to attract sizable 
amounts of capital funds from new 
stockholders. Actually, they sold 
more of their offerings to new stock- 
holders than larger institutions 
(Chart 2, panel III). 

Small banks appeared to have one 
disadvantage in that, on the average, 
they sold their shares at lower prices 
in relation to book values of exist- 
ing shares than large institutions. 
However, some small and medium- 
sized institutions were able to sell 
their shares at substantial premiums 
over book values. Moreover, as will 
be shown in the next section, a 
number of factors other than size 
affect the prices at which commer- 
cial banks can offer new shares to 
investors. 


Past Record of 
Dividends and Profits 


What influence does the past 
record of dividends and profits have 
on the ability of banks to raise capi- 
tal through stock issues? 

As a group, the banks included in 
the Economic Policy Commission’s 
survey were not greatly different 
from other banks with respect to 
past rates of dividends and profits. 
This takes into account the fact that 
they had relatively low capital prior 
to selling new shares. 

However, past dividends and prof- 
its apparently did have an effect on 
the ability of the banks to sell their 
shares at high prices in relation to 
book values of existing shares. The 
banks that sold their stock at prices 
exceeding book values of existing 
shares had paid dividends at an 
average rate of 4.4% on their capi- 
tal in the year prior to the sale of 
stock. Banks selling their shares at 
prices below book value had paid 
dividends at the lower rate of 3.6%. 
This difference was due partly to 
different dividend pay-out rates. 
That is, the banks selling their 
shares at the more favorable prices 
had a record, as a group, of paying 
out more of their profits in dividends. 
A breakdown by size of bank showed 
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that, in most size groups, the banks 
that sold stock at the more favorable 
prices had also earned a higher rate 
of profits in the year prior to selling 
new shares. 


Attracting Investors 


Numerous banks also took special 
measures to make their shares more 
attractive to investors and to facili- 
tate the marketing of the new stock. 
Close to three-fifths of the banks 
covered by the Economic Policy 
Commission’s survey took one or 
more of the following actions: de- 
clared a stock dividend, reduced the 
par value of their shares by means 
of a stock split, or raised their cash 
dividend rate. Frequently, such 
measures, together with the sale of 
new shares, constituted a single 
capital expansion program, as, for 
example, a stock split, followed by 
a stock dividend to existing stock- 
holders, followed by the sale of new 
shares. 

Stock dividends, generally issued 
prior to the sale of new shares, were 
the most frequently mentioned 
measure undertaken by the banks to 
facilitate the sale of new stock. 
About two-fifths of the banks cov- 
ered by the Economic Policy Com- 
mission’s survey issued stock divi- 
dends in 1957, primarily for the 
purpose of supporting the sale of 
new shares. These stock dividends 
ranged in size from less than 5% of 
the bank’s capital stock to more than 
100%. 

One of the reasons mentioned for 
the use of stock dividends was that 
some investors prefer them for tax 
reasons to cash distributions. A 
stock dividend may also be used to 
facilitate the sale of shares to new 


stockholders where a broader owner- 
ship basis is particularly desired. 
This is indicated by the response of 
one bank, which sold 90% of its 
offering to new shareholders: “A 
stock dividend was declared to en- 
courage present stockholders to as- 
sign their rights to the new issue.” 

Stock dividends also reduce top- 
heavy book values by increasing the 
number of shares and thus tend to 
bring share prices within the means 
of small investors. 

Nearly one-fourth of the banks 
reduced the par value of their shares 
by means of a stock split, generally 
prior to the sale of new stock. A 
stock split, as is true of a stock 
dividend, has the effect of reducing 
book values of existing shares and 
encourages broader distribution of 
the banks’ shares. Another use of 
stock splits was to make it easier for 
the banks to make fractional stock 
dividends. 

Some banks raised their rates of 
cash dividends in order to facilitate 
the sale of new shares. About 13% 
of the banks covered by the survey 
took this course of action. 

On the other hand, more than 40% 
of the banks that responded to the 
Commission’s questionnaire, includ- 
ing both large and small institutions, 
took none of these measures. In 
commenting on this question, some 
bankers indicated that they had 
never had any difficulty selling their 
shares and have “waiting lists” of 
willing investors. Other respondents 
emphasized the importance of the 
past record of the bank. For ex- 
ample, one wrote: “‘A dividend rate 
of $2.50 per share has been main- 
tained for several years. Bank has 
been aggressive; two branches have 


been opened since 1953. Stock was 
issued in 1949, 1953, 1955, and 
1957—all oversubscribed.”’ 

Another banker stressed the im- 
portance of active participation on 
the part of the bank and its officers 
in the affairs of the community as 
a factor affecting public acceptance 
of the bank’s stock. One banker 
wrote: “It is my opinion that banks 
having trouble increasing their capi- 
tal are the ones that do not actively 
sell their services, and do not court 
public favor.” 


Marketing New Bank Shares 


To whom did the banks sell their 
shares? How did they market the 
new stock? Does local distribution 
of new bank stock have any advan- 
tages? 

About 15% of the banks respond- 
ing to the Commission’s survey sold 
the total amount of their stock 
offerings to existing stockholders 
exercising their pre-emptive rights 
on a pro-rata basis. In another 15% 
of the cases, some shareholders did 
not purchase their full pro-rata 
shares of the offering and the bal- 
ance was sold to other investors who 
already owned shares in the bank. 
About 70% of the banks sold some 
shares to new stockholders. The pro- 
portions of the offerings going to 
new stockholders varied widely from 
very small percentages to more than 
90%. 

Generally speaking, banks that 
sold very large proportions of their 
offerings to new stockholders seemed 
to be interested in spreading the 
ownership of their stock on a wider 
basis as well as augmenting their 
capital accounts. A number of re- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 119) 


CHART 2 - NATIONAL BANK COMMON STOCK SALES IN 1957, BY SIZE OF BANK 
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Yesterday a tropical jungle . . . today 
a highly productive farm, that affords our workers 


better living, good employment, new opportunity. 


United Fruit Company 


General Offices: 80 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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Documentary Stamp Taxes; 


Safe Deposit Box Tax 


Applicability of the Internal Revenue Code 


To Bank Transactions 


HERBERT BRATTER 


visions of the Internal Revenue 

Code of 1954 are, pending the 
issuance of new regulations, gov- 
erned by Regulations 71 (1941 edi- 
tion, as amended through Decem- 
ber 1956). The following account 
deals with certain provisions of the 
amended regulations selected be- 
cause of their special interest to 
banks. Stamp taxes apply inter alia, 
ir. the cases of: 

Issues of capital stock and similar 

interests. 

Sales and transfers of capital 

stock and similar interests. 

Issues of bonds, debentures, cer- 

tificates of indebtedness, and 
other corporate securities. 

Sales and transfers of bonds, de- 

bentures, certificates of indebt- 
edness, and other corporate se- 
curities. 

Conveyances of realty sold. 

The regulations deal with the 
scope and application of the stamp 
taxes, the determination and compu- 
tation of tax liability, the sale and 
distribution of stamps, the applica- 
tion of penalties, and other related 
matters. Regulations 71 as amended 
through 1956 (Publication No. 356) 
may be bought at 20 cents a copy 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 


Tx documentary stamp tax pro- 


Sales and Transfers of Stock 

The law imposes a tax on sales, or 
agreements to sell, or memoranda of 
sales, of stock; on deliveries of 
stock with intent to pass title; on 
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transfers of legal title to stock; and 
on transfers of rights to receive 
stock. The tax applies to the spec- 
ified dealings or transactions in 
stock, whether made before, after, 
or without the issuance of a cer- 
tificate, whether made upon or 
shown by the books of the cor- 
poration or other organization, or 
by any assignment in blank, or by 
any delivery, or by any paper, agree- 
ment or memorandum or other evi- 
dence of transfer or sale, and with- 
out regard to whether the holder 
or transferee is entitled in any 
manner to the benefit thereof. The 
tax accrues at the time of making 
the sale or agreement to sell, re- 
gardless of the time or manner of 
delivery. It applies upon any trans- 
fer of an interest in a partnership 
owning shares or certificates of 
stock, subject to a limitation set 
forth in the code. It does not apply 
to mere loans of stock or the return 
of stock lent. 

The term “stock”’ includes rights, 
voting trust certificates, temporary 
or interim certificates, and certif- 
icates representing beneficial inter- 
ests in an association; unless from 
the context it is clear that a dif- 
ferent meaning is intended. 

Where the stock has a par value, 
and is transferred by a single trans- 
feror to a single transferee, the tax 
is based on the aggregate par value 
of all the shares transferred. Where, 
however, there are two or more 
transferors, or two or more trans- 
ferees, or where a single trans- 


action transfer is made of the stock 
of two or more corporations or of 
two or more classes issued by a single 
corporation, a separate tax compu- 
tation must be made with respect 
to each transferor and each trans- 
feree and with respect to the stock 
of each corporation and of each class 
issued by a single corporation. The 
tax rates are: 6 cents per $100 or 
fraction thereof of the aggregate 
face value, where the selling price 
is $20 or more a share; 5 cents 
where it is less than $20, as well 
as in all other taxable transactions. 


Stock Without Par Value 


On stock without par value, the 
tax is computed strictly on the basis 
of the number of shares involved in 
each transfer. The selling price of 
the stock is material only where the 
change of ownership is by sale, and 
then only in determining the rate of 
tax. Stock which has been given a 
“fixed” or ‘stated’ value as dis- 
tinguished from stock with a par 
value—is taxable as stock without 
a par value. On stock without par 
value the tax rates are: 6 cents per 
share where the selling price is $20 
or more a share; 5 cents where it 
is less than $20, and in all other 
taxable transactions. 

As to rights to receive and rights 
to subscribe to stock, the tax on 
the transfer is determined by the 
class of stock to which the rights 
apply. Thus, the tax is 5 cents on 
each share covered by the right 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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When you want it in a hurry, 


she needs the most modern 


electric of all! 


UNEQUALLED SPEED! The Royal Electric’s unique feather- 
light touch and instant response make it the fastest typewriter 
of all. Work is done in record time! 


MATCHLESS REPRODUCTION! No heavy characters, no faint, 
fuzzy ones. You get the sharpest, most perfectly aligned work 
ever to come out of a typewriter. 


WIDEST TYPE CHOICE! Choose from 74 exclusive, distinctive 
type faces. There’s one to fit your business perfectly. 


EASIEST TO OPERATE! Convenience features like exclusive 
Magic® Margin and Twin-Pak, the instant-changing ribbon 
fingers never touch—save time, cut typing fatigue toa minimum. 


Call your Royal Representative for a demonstration and free 
trial. Your old typewriters are worth plenty in trade. 


* CENTURY BOLD, one of 74 Royal type styles. 


There are more Royal Typewriters in office use 
than any other make. 


the business-minded ROYAL electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 
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where the stock has no par value, 
and 5 cents on each $100 or fraction 
thereof of the aggregate par value 
of the shares covered by the right, 
where the stock has a par value. 
The selling or subscription price of 
the stock is immaterial. 

Sales and transfers subject to tax 
include: all sales, agreements to sell 
and transfers with or without benefit 
to the transferee, whether effected 
by means of certificates or other- 
wise. Taxable are transfers by gift; 
by an administrator or executor to 
a distributee or legatee; to or by 
trustees; from tenants in common, 
joint tenants, and tenants by the 
entirety, to the same persons sep- 
arately to effect a partition, or from 
any one person to two or more per- 
sons, whether or not including the 
transferor, as tenants in common, 
joint tenants or tenants by the en- 
tirety; to a corporation of its own 
stock; upon a merger from the name 
of the merging corporation to the 
name of the continuing corporation, 
and similarly upon a consolidation; 
as well as various other transfers, 
including the transfer of interim 
and voting trust certificates. 

A considerable list of sales and 
transfers is not subject to tax, in- 
cluding: transfers, where the stamps 
have been affixed to the memoran- 
dum of sale; the exchange of cer- 
tificates for other certificates of the 
same stock issued to the same per- 
son; change in registration to re- 
flect the change in the stockholder’s 
name, as from a maiden name to a 
married name; transfers which take 
effect wholly by operation of law; 
transfers from a decedent to the ad- 
ministrator or executor; transfer of 
stock held in joint tenancy to the 
survivor or survivors in case of a 
death; transfers from a deceased or 
resigned trustee to a_ substituted 
one; and transfers from a bankrupt 
to his duly appointed trustee. 


Exemptions 


The Code provides miscellaneous 
specific exemptions from the stamp 
tax, provided the delivery or trans- 
fer is accompanied by a certificate. 
Among those exempted, in addition 
to decedents, wards, incompetents, 
trustees in bankruptcies and re- 
ceivers, successor transferees and 
others, are banks and trust com- 
panies. The tax does not apply to 
deliveries or transfers of stock from 
a bank, trust company, financial in- 
stitution, insurance company or sim- 
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ilar entity, or nominee, custodian or 
trustee therefor, to a public officer 
or commission, or person designated 
by such officer or commission or by 
a court, in the taking over of its 
assets in whole or in part under state 
or Federal law, nor upon redelivery 
or retransfer thereof. 


Sales and Transfers of Bonds 


The tax applies to bonds as well. 
Where bonds of the same issue of 
a single corporation are transferred 
by a single transferor to a single 
transferee, the tax is 5 cents on each 
$100 of face value or fraction there- 
of of the aggregate face value of 
all the bonds. Where more than 
cne transferor, transferee, corpora- 
tion or class of bonds is involved— 
as in the case of stocks—a separate 
tax computation must be made in 
each case. Exempt are bonds de- 
posited as collateral security, trans- 
fers from customer to broker, trans- 
fers between fiduciaries and their 
nominees, transfers to or by a cus- 
todian, etc. Unlike stock certificates, 
the loan of which entails no tax, 
the mere loan of bond and return 
of bond lent are not exempt from 
the bond transfer tax. The bond 
transfer tax does not apply in con- 
nection with a reorganization as de- 
fined in the statutes; nor to warrants 
entitling the holder to subscribe for 
unissued bonds. 


Conveyances of Realty Sold 


A stamp tax is imposed upon 
deeds, instruments, and other writ- 
ings whereby realty sold is granted, 
assigned, transferred, conveyed to, 
or vested in the purchaser or, at his 
discretion, in any other person, when 
the consideration for or value of the 
interest or property conveyed exclu- 
sive of any lien or encumbrance re- 
maining thereon at the time of sale 
exceeds $100. The tax is limited to 
conveyances of realty sold and does 
not apply to other conveyances. The 
tax accrues at the time the deed or 
other conveyance instrument is de- 
livered, regardless of when the sale 
was made. Deeds deposited in es- 
crow become subject to the tax upon 
delivery to the grantee, unless de- 
posited before’ April 1, 1932. Ex- 
pressly exempted is any instrument 
such as a mortgage given to secure 
a debt. The tax is 55 cents on each 
$500 or fractional part thereof of 
the net consideration paid for, or 
the net value of, the realty conveyed. 

Pertinent definitions are contained 


in the regulations as well as lists of 
conveyances subject to and those 
not subject to the tax. Among ex- 
empt transactions is the conveyance 
of realty to secure a debt; also its 
reconveyance when the debt is paid. 
Requisite documentary stamps must 
be affixed to the deed or other in- 
strument by which the property is 
conveyed. 


Documentary Stamps 


Only documentary stamps, which 
come in 34 denominations ranging 
from 1 cent to $10,000, may be used 
for the transactions described in this 
article. Documentary stamps issued 
under the various acts since October 
22, 1914, may be used. Postage 
stamps are not usable for docu- 
mentary tax purposes. Wherever 
feasible, the tax should be paid by 
the use of a single stamp; and where 
that is not feasible, by the smallest 
practicable number of stamps. Once 
affixed to a document and canceled, 
a stamp cannot lawfully be removed 
and affixed to another instrument 
requiring a stamp. 

The person affixing the stamp 
should cancel it and so deface it as 
to render it unfit for reuse, by mark- 
ing on it in ink the day, month, and 
year of the affixing and his initials, 
whether by writing or stamping or 
by perforating with a machine or 
punch. In addition, unless a stamp 
of 50 cents or more is canceled by 
perforation, three parallel incisions 
should be made lengthwise through 
the stamp with a sharp instrument 
after the stamp has been affixed. 
The regulations prescribe, for each 
type of taxable instrument, where 
the stamp should be affixed. 

Requisitions must be made on 
Form 427 for the purchase of doc- 
umentary stamps, which are avail- 
able from directors and deputy di- 
rectors of internal revenue, most 
post offices—including all those of 
first and second class—and deposi- 
tories of the United States desig- 
nated in the law. 


Safe Deposit Box Tax 


HE 1954 Code (Sec. 4286) im- 

poses a 10% tax on the amount 
collected for the use of any safe 
deposit box, the tax to be paid by 
the person paying for the use of 
the box. Such a tax was originally 
imposed in 1932, raised to 11% in 
1940, again increased to 20% in 
1941 and later lowered to 10% by 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’s staff. 


Bankers Take Lead in 
Rural Development Program 


DUCATION of pupils, parents, and 

the public generally in the im- 
portance of students completing 
their education is one of the prin- 
cipal aims of the Woodruff County 
(Ark.) Rural Development Program. 
Officers of three banks in Augusta, 
McCrory, and Cotton Plant are tak- 
ing a leading role in furthering this 
program. 

The organizational setup of the 
WCRDP, which covers both white 
and Negro groups, includes the fol- 
lowing subcommittees: (1) credit, 
(2) education, (3) rural telephone, 
(4) wildlife conservation and recre- 
ation, (5) drainage, irrigation, and 
navigation, (6) roads, (7) health 
and welfare (8) industry and labor, 
and (9) agriculture. 

Bankers active in this program 
are I. Nudy Arnof, president and 
Otto Miller, executive vice-president, 
Bank of McCrory; W. T. Mills, 
cashier, The Bank of Augusta; and 
Mrs. J. B. Henderson, assistant 
cashier, Planters Bank & Trust Co., 
Cotton Plant. Mr. Arnof is chair- 
man of the Industry and Labor Sub- 
committee and Mr. Miller is vice- 
chairman of the Rural Development 
Committee. 

To inform the citizenry of the need 
for the WCRDP, the various sub- 
committees have held countywide 
meetings, some 40 in all having been 
held since last October. 


Schaller Radio Interview 
Broadcast on 500 Stations 


HE banker’s stake in better farm- 
ing, a recorded interview with 
Harry W. Schaller, chairman of the 
American Bankers Association’s 
Agricultural Commission, was 
broadcast over some 500 radio sta- 
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tions in all sections of the country 
during July and August. 

The record, featuring a discussion 
of credit services offered by banks 
to modern farmers, was produced 
and released by the Chicago Board 
of Trade, according to Edgar T. 
Savidge, deputy manager of the 
A.B.A. Mr. Schaller is president of 
the Citizens First National Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

In the interview with Don Lerch, 
Washington agricultural reporter, 
Mr. Schaller pointed out that banks 
are the largest private institutional 
lenders to farmers today. Some 93% 


-of the nation’s banks are making 


egricultural loans, he said, with 
about $5-billion in credit outstand- 
ing. 


Banker Operates Hog Farm 


N old Mississippi Ordnance Plant 
near Flora has been converted 
into a $150,000-a-year hog raising 
industry by Frank D. Simpson, pres- 
ident of the Bank of Flora, Miss., 
and A. E. Crawford, a farmer and 
cattle raiser. 
This 220-acre farm, known as the 
Crawford and Simpson Hog Farm, is 


producing hogs at the rate of 3,000 
to 4,000 a year. 

“If there is a key to successful 
hog production, it is sanitation,” say 
Messrs. Simpson and Crawford. 

The farm is equipped with several 
miles of concrete roads, a spur track 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, an 
electric water system, and a sewage 
disposal system which empties into 
the Big Black River. The owners 
regard their water system, sewage 
disposal, and good drainage as “an 
integral part of good sanitation.” 

The hogs are farrowed, developed, 
and fed out on concrete in separate 
buildings—a farrowing house devel- 
opment shed, and finishing parlor. 
Each building is equipped with its 
own pressurized water for automatic 
waterers and for hosing down pens. 

Each finishing pen in the parlor 
has its own overhead sprinkler 
which emits a fine mist for keeping 
hogs cool in hot weather. The mois- 
ture is distributed evenly by four 
large fans and is one of several man- 
agement practices that help get 200- 
pound hogs in from five to five and 
a half months. Breeding pens and 
shelters also have overhead sprin- 
klers. 


“It’s these large 

economy sizes 

that murder your 
budget”’ 
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The farrowing house is 90 ft. by 
30 ft. and has facilities for 26 sows 
and their pigs—a sow and a litter 
to a pen. Cooled in the summer by 2 
large electric fan, it is also equipped 
with heat lamps to keep young pigs 
warm during the winter. 

Each farrowing pen has creep 
feeders and automatic waterers for 
small pigs. 

All pens are washed out daily and 
the feeding room floor is kept spot- 
less. In addition, all pens are com- 
pletely washed and disinfected with 
an electric sprayer before a new 
sow is put into a pen. 

Each pen has facilities for auto- 
matic feeding of sows and creep 
feeding of pigs. 


Packaged Credit Suggested 


ow bankers can cooperate effec- 
tively with community groups 
to gain economic development in 
small rural areas was the principal 
topic of discussion during the 2-day 
national Conference on the Rural 
Development Program in Memphis, 
Tenn. 

More than 350 prominent repre- 
sentatives of national organizations, 
land-grant colleges and universities, 
private firms, and Government agen- 
cies attended the conference called 
by Under Secretary of Agriculture 
True D. Morse to review progress in 
the Rural Development Program 
now going forward on a pilot basis 
in 30 states. 

Dr. Charles N. Shepardson, mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors, Fed- 
eral Reserve System, spoke on 
“Banks and Rural Development.” 
After pointing out that “the average 
capital requirement per farm today 
is approximately four times what it 
was less than 20 years ago,” he said 
that he would like “to think of his 
(the farmer’s) credit needs as a 


Conference Program Plans 


The program for the Seventh 
National Agricultural Conference 
—at the Sheraton-Fontenelle Hotel, 
Omaha, on November 17-18—is be- 
ginning to shape up. 

Government leaders, agricultural 
college specialists, bankers, and an 
insurance company executive are 
expected to participate in the dis- 
cussions. Tentative plans call for 
a panel aiscussion of “What’s 
Ahead for Livestock?” and another 
panel on “Providing a Full Credit 
Service for Agriculture.” 


Con T. Welch, president, Citizens Bank, Savannah, Tenn., and chairman, Hardin 

County Rural Development Committee, center, shows his county’s exhibit at the 

national Conference on the Rural Development Program in Memphis to prominent 

participants in the conference. Left to right, Joseph S. Davis, member, President’s 

Council of Economic Advisors; Frank J. Welch, member, TVA board; Banker 

Welch; Charles Shuman, president, American Farm Bureau Federation; and Under 
Secretary of Agriculture True D. Morse 


package with amounts and terms 
geared to the needs and earning po- 
tential of the enterprise as a whole.” 

“This calls,” he said, “for real 
business and financial planning for 
which the individual farmer, and 
more especially the low income 
farmer, is often inadequately pre- 
pared. Here, then, is a tremendous 
opportunity and challenge for the 
country banker to provide the coun- 
sel and assistance essential to the 
working out of an appropriate pack- 
age program. True, he may not be 
able to handle the entire require- 
ments through his own bank but he 
can help to make arrangements for 
assistance with overlines through 
his correspondent bank, other finan- 
cial institutions, or local private 
lenders. He can also assist the 
farmer in keeping more adequate 
business and financial records on 
which to base his plans.” 

Bankers attending the conference 
included: S. E. Babington, Brook- 
haven, Miss.; C. W. Bailey and L. C. 
Pace, Clarksville, Tenn.; John H. 
Hembree and Herbert Hood, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Con T. Welch, Savan- 
nah, Tenn.; Beverly J. Lambert, 
West Memphis, Ark.; and Ralph N. 
Baltzer, Clarksdale, Miss. 


New Cartoon Booklet Plugs 
Quality Seeds 


HE latest booklet (the twelfth) 
in the agricultural series pub- 
lished by the Canadian Bank of Com- 


merce, Toronto, is Nothing But the 
Best .. . Quality Seed Pays. 

This booklet, like others in the 
series, is designed to _ stimulate 
farmer interest in improving his 
farm operations and thus improve 
the quality of his product. The car- 
toon presentation includes a mini- 
mum of ‘‘down-to-earth” text. The 
booklets fit into a No. 10 envelope. 


FFA and 4-H Loan Plan 


HE FFA and 4-H Club lending 

program of The Stock Growers 
National Bank, Cheyenne, Wyo., has 
some unique features. 

For example, when notes drawn 
for one year at 6% interest in 
amounts up to $100 for the purchase 
of poultry, sheep, hogs, or calves are 
paid off, the interest earned is do- 
nated by the bank to the 4-H Club 
or FFA chapter of which the bor- 
rowers were members. 

“In the case of the FFA,” reports 
Assistant Cashier H. B. Reed, “the 
money has been used to buy ewes 
and our bank has bought and do- 
nated a ram for the flock. The flock 
is then passed around to the different 
members to keep for one year’s time, 
all wool and lambs going to the 
shepherd of the flock during his 
tending period. 

“This gives the member a start 
for his own flock,” said Mr. Reed. 

The bank exchanges two outstand- 
ing 4-H members, boys one year and 
girls the next, with the Burlington 
(Iowa) Bank & Trust Co. 
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Why is the man who owns IH farm equip- 
ment a good credit risk? Because he is using 
equipment that pays for itself in use... equip- 
ment that actually increases his income: by 
increasing production. 


Bankers know mechanized farming means 
profitable farming. Farm equipment is capi- 
tal equipment that makes the men who use it 
good credit risks. The IH dealer in your 
community knows all sides of the local farm- 
ing profit picture. Why not talk to him soon? 


International Harvester welcomes the 
American Bankers Association to Chi- 
cago on this, the occasion of its 84th 
Annual Convention. We extend you a 
cordial invitation to see the all new 
1959 IH Tractors and Farm Equip- 
ment on display in our General Office 
at 180 N. Michigan Avenue. 


INTERNATIONAL i HARVESTER 
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Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland airport 
post office, around the clock. 
Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 
If you’re not a National City cor- 
respondent, contact us for details. 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


NewYork Hanseatic 
Corporation 


Founded 1920 


120 Broadway, New York 5 
Phone WOrth 4-2300 
Teletype: NY 1-583 

Offices in 
BOSTON, CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO 
Private Wires to Principal Cities 


Dealers in 


United States 
Government 
Securities 


Underwriters 


Municipal 
and 


Corporate Bonds 


ae United Fruit Company’s con- 
tributions to the economies of the 
six Latin American countries in 
which it harvests bananas are re- 
ported in a study issued by the 
National Planning Association. The 
study is seventh in a series by NPA 
on the work of United States busi- 
ness firms operating abroad. 

Galo Plaza, former president of 
Ecquador and more recently head of 
the United Nations observer team in 
Lebanon, and Stacy May, economist, 
prepared the report. 

“By every economic measure that 
we have been able to apply,” they 
say, “‘the contributions of the United 
Fruit Company to the economies of 
the six countries [Costa Rica, Hon- 
duras, Panama, Guatemala, Ecqua- 


| dor and Colombia] is enormously 


advantageous when regarded from 
the viewpoint of their national in- 
terest. The fact that it has been 
leaving within the production area 
more than $7 for every dollar in 
profits withdrawn is an impressive 
but perhaps not the most important 
factor in determining the degree to 
which these host nations have gained 
by offering it their hospitality.” 


Business in Bananaland 


More significant, says the study, 
is the company’s role in carrying on 
a continuously productive enterprise. 

United Fruit’s average annual 
contribution to the area in 1954-55 
was: 


1. Expenditures of $139,000,000- 
$103,000,000 in wages, taxes, and 
local purchases and $36,000,000 in 
items imported into the countries 
and used there. 

2. Foreign exchange benefits total- 
ing almost $76,000,000, or about 
62% of the nations’ total exports 
and 12% of total foreign exchange 
earnings. 

3. A per-acre yield of agricultural 
land 20 times the average for all 
other improved farm land. 

4. Tax payments amounting to 
more than 6% of total government 
revenues in all the countries except 
Colombia where the company’s im- 
pact on the economy is relatively 
light. 

Other contributions mentioned in 
the report include transportation 
and communication facilities, hospi- 
tals, schools, health and sanitation 
measures, scientific agricultural 
methods, housing, medical service. 


Construction Record 
for July; 3% Above 
High of July 1957 


Agi construction activity rose 
seasonally in July to $4.6-bil- 
lion, according to preliminary esti- 
mates prepared jointly by the U. S. 
Departments of Commerce and La- 
bor. The total dollar volume for 
the first seven months of 1958, 
amounting to $26.7-billion, was up 
slightly from the comparable 1957 
period. Outlays in July set a new 
record for that month, exceeding 
by 3% the previous July high es- 
tablished a year earlier, when con- 
struction activity was reduced by 
shortages of cement and concrete 
products, as revealed by special sur- 


veys made at that time. 


The latest estimates reflect a 5% 
rise in public construction from the 
first seven months of 1957, due pri- 
marily to increased spending for 
highways and public housing (most- 


ly Capehart projects for the armed 
services). Private construction thus 
far in 1958 amounted to $18.6-billion, 
only slightly below the total for the 
same 1957 period, despite the sharp 
drop in industrial construction out- 
lays. Expenditures for residential 
building were about the same as a 
year ago, for the first seven months, 
and accounted for nearly half of 
the private total in both years. 


July Housing Starts 


EW nonfarm housing starts in 
July totaled 111,000, including 
3,700 public units. This compares 
with a total of 97,800 nonfarm starts 
in July 1957, or a 14% increase in 
1958’s 7-month period over 1957. 
The seasonally adjusted national 
rate of private starts, based upon 
the July total of 107,300, is 1,160,- 
000. Actual private starts recorded 
for the year 1957 was 992,800. 
These statistics are from the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Best man for a stranger 


sey was in Paris after World War II 


as a foreign service trainee for 
American Express,” relates Paul B. 
Paris, District Manager of our Boston 
Office. “I was excited just to be there, 
but not nearly as excited as the gentle- 
man who called one day and asked if 
we could find a ‘best man’ for his 
future son-in-law. 

“‘His daughter was to be married to 
an American Naval officer, a Navy 
friend of his serving as best man. An 
emergency called the friend back to 
the ship. With a few hours to find a 
replacement, his daughter in tears, and 
his new ‘son’ naturally quite nervous, 
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he called American Express to see if 
we could help. I was sent over, the 
wedding took place and I became best 
man for a couple I didn’t even know.” 

It was an exciting way to start an 
exciting and rewarding career. Mr. 
Paris returned to the United States in 
1952 after 7 years of extensive foreign 
service. He served as District Manager 
in Kansas City before coming to 
Boston. His friendly attitude and will- 
ingness to help have earned him many 
friends all over the world. People, no 
matter where they happen to be, know 
they can count on the men of 
American Express. And Paul Paris is 


American Express Company 


typical of these men. 

Why not let the men of American 
Express serve you? Through our 400 
offices covering the globe, they can ar- 
range prompt, courteous banking serv- 
ices for your customers. Help them 
plan trips, arrange reservations, and 
insure prompt refund on lost or stolen 
Travelers Cheques. These men know 
their areas... the people, customs, and 
languages. They know where to go, 
whom to see, and what to do. 

In short, the men of American 
Express offer your customers home- 
town service away from home .. . all 


over the world. 
AMERICAN 


EXPRESS 
Travelers 
Cheques 


P. B. Paris, District Manager, American Express, Boston, Massachusetts 
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SURETY BONDS 


Depositor, paid amount of loss on 
forged checks by surety, is not 
proper party plaintiff in action 
against drawee bank for recovery 
of loss. 


Tue United States District Court 
of Montana, in a recent case of first 
impression before the court, noted 
that there is a “conflict of authority 
on the question of whether or not 
moneys paid under loan receipt 
agreements constitute payments of 
the surety’s obligation or merely a 
loan. Perhaps the majority of the 
cases uphold such payments as a 
loan.” 

The court proceeded to align itself 
with the minority and ruled that 
where, under the bond, a surety’s 
liability to the insured is absolute 
when the loss occurs, the insured is 
entitled to prompt payment without 
resort to a loan and the transaction 
is a payment, regardless of the form 
that it takes. 

The plaintiff depositor’s employee 
had stolen 400 blank payroll checks 
and had forged plaintiff’s name to 
29 of the checks, making each pay- 
able to himself in the same amount, 
and all purporting to cover the pay 
period ending either September 25, 
or September 26, 1956. The checks 
were paid by the defendant drawee 
and charged to plaintiff’s account. 

Plaintiff presented a claim to its 
surety for the amount of the checks 
and received the money, at the same 
time executing an instrument en- 
titled ‘Loan Receipt.” 

The “receipt” recited that the 
plaintiff had received from the sur- 
ety the amount of the forged checks 
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as a “loan, without interest,’ re- 
payable only in the event and to 
the extent of recovery by plaintiff 
as against any one causing or liable 
for the loss. 

Plaintiff depositor then brought 
this action against the drawee to 
recover the amount of the forged 
checks. The drawee contended that 
the plaintiff was not the real party 
in interest because it had received 
payment for the loss from the sur- 
ety. 

The depositor maintained that the 
money it had received from the sur- 
ety was a “loan” and since it had 
not been paid for the loss, it was 
the proper party plantiff and there- 
fore was entitled to summary judg- 
ment. 

The court upheld the drawee’s con- 
tention. It noted that the surety 
had paid the exact amount of the 
loss to the depositor, in response 
to a claim filed by the depositor 
under the bond requiring the surety 
to pay the loss rather than make a 
loan. 

No interest was charged. The 
so-called loan was repayable only 
in the event and to the extent of 
recovery by the depositor against 
third parties. 

Having been paid the amount of 
the loss, the depositor was not the 
proper party plaintiff, having no real 
interest in the matter. 

The court noted that the surety 
was the real party in interest if 
under the circumstances of the case, 
it is “entitled to be subrogated to 
McNeil’s [depositor’s] claim against 
the bank.” McNeil Construction 
Company v. Livingston State Bank 
(U.S. Dist. Ct., Mont.) 160 Fed. 
Supp. 809. 


STOPPING PAYMENT 
ON BANK DRAFTS 


New York court holds that pur- 
chaser of bank draft and drawer 
bank may, by “mutual agree- 
ment," stop payment on draft. 


DRAFT was purchased from de- 

fendant trust company by a 
depositor, to be used for the pur- 
chase of goods from the payee 
named in the draft. It was sent by 
the purchaser to a “stakeholder” 
bank in Canada, to be held until the 
goods cleared customs, to which con- 
dition the payee agreed. The goods 
never cleared and the purchaser 
Gemanded the return of the draft 
from the stakeholder, which refused 
to do so. 

Plaintiff, having succeeded to the 
payee’s interest, brought an “in 
rem” action in Canada and obtained 
a judgment “in pursuance of which 
the draft was seized and came into 
plaintiff's possession.” It then pre- 
sented the instrument to the drawee 
bank, which refused payment be- 
cause payment had been stopped by 
“mutual agreement” between de- 
fendant and the purchaser, to whom 
the drawer had returned the amount 
of the draft. 

Plaintiff sued defendant for the 
amount of the draft. After trial, 
the complaint was dismissed on the 
ground that the plaintiff was not a 
bona fide holder, having obtained 
possession of the draft in violation 
of the condition to which its prede- 
cessor had agreed. Therefore, plain- 
tiff’s title was defective, and it was 
not entitled to recovery. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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: Brand-New, Enlarged Tax Protection 
FEDERAL TAX GUIDE. 
REPORTS... 1959 Series 


| 
included —No Extra Charge — THREE BIG “COMPILATION 
VOLUMES” to Bring You Right Up to Date! 


Bigger and better than ever is the increased tax guidance and 
protection built into the new 1959 Series of CCH’s FEDERAL 
TAX GUIDE REPORTS. 


Now added are exclusive new features; now greatly expanded © NEW 
and improved are all the use-tested aids that have always charac- “Tax Savings” 
terized the “Reports.” 


New discussions on ‘Tax Tactics” explain techniques and © NEW 
strategies that sharpen and perfect tax management methods. The “Tax Tactics” 
what, how and why of audits are made plain and practical. Expert 
explanation helps take the hazards out of handling tax disputes with © NEW 
the IRS. Special new help on “Estate Tax Planning” shows ways : 
and means for timely conservation of assets to slash tax liabilities. “Estate Tax Planning” 


‘Features 


Income, estate and gift tax angles and economies are flagged, 
explained and applied to everyday tax affairs. Week after week, the @ PLUS 
‘“Reports’’ assure the very latest tested and approved methods for _« a 
nailing down every new tax advantage. And they flash timely warning CCH s “TAX WEEK for 
of each emerging penalty and pitfall under the ever-changing rules. _ quick-scanning weekly | 


Subscription includes three big new ‘Compilation Volumes” highlights of important | 
that arrange and organize the complete background essential to tax news. 
competent tax management— with all the 
latest developments carefully fitted into 
place. Authoritative CCH Editorial Explan 
ations Cut across every twist and turn to point 
the way toward sound solution of just about 
every day-to-day federal tax problem. 


Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 
4025 W. Peterson Ave.,Chicago 46, Illinois 


Send our complimentary copy of your “Tax Saving Ways With 
Capital Gains.” Also send full details on CCH's new, expanded 
weekly FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS. No obligation, of course. 


Send for Your FREE Tax Book ! 


Use this handy coupon to request your 
complimentary copy of “Tax Saving Title 

Ways With Capital Gains.” Points out 
clearly and simply major federal in- Firm 

come tax angles to be considered. 


Name 


Address 


COMMERCE. CLEARING, HOUSE, INC. 
“eve of TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


New YorK 36 Cwicaco 46 WASHINGTON 4 
522 Firrtn Ave 4025 ERSON Ave 425 13TH N. 
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INVENTORY 
LOAN PROTECTION 


consider the additional 
security of St. Louis Terminal 
Warehouse Receipts 


Marketable inventory backed by St. Louis Terminal 
Warehouse Receipts increases your protection 


@ ON PRESENT LOANS 
@ ON NEW LOANS 


Add this extra safety factor to your loans. 


Call the office nearest your bank 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL FIELD WAREHOUSE CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 826 Clark Avenue, Saint Louis 2, Missouri 


District Offices: 


ATLANTA, GA. HOUSTON, TEXAS MEMPHIS 4, TENNESSEE 
3131 Maple Drive 1213 Capital Avenue 2065 Union Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. JACKSON, MISS. NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 

5967 W. Madison Ave. 414 South State Street Room 818, 11 Broadway 
CINCINNATI, OHIO KANSAS CITY 11, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

307 East Fourth St. 4550 Main Street 926 Spruce Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO LITTLE ROCK, ARK. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
6688 Pearl Road 802 Rector Bidg. 1515 Sloat Blvd. 


DALLAS, TEXAS LUBBOCK, TEXAS TAMPA, FLORIDA 
5526 Dyer Street 822 Lubbock Nat’! Bank Bidg. 32-A Western Union Bidg. 


WICHITA, KANSAS, 723 South Broadway 
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The Appellate court affirmed this 
judgment. The holder of a draft, 
seeking recovery against the drawer 
bank, must show a valid legal title 
to the instrument and a right to 
enforce the obligation. Plaintiff's 
defective title was a defense avail- 
able to the drawer although its 
“obligation is deemed generally ir- 
revocable as against a holder in due 
course or even as against a posses- 
sor not a holder in due course show- 
ing a good title.” 

The court stated that while a bank 
draft may not ordinarily be re- 
scinded at the ‘“‘behest of one party 
alone,” it may be “rescinded by 
mutual agreement of the purchaser 
and seller.” 

There were two dissenting opin- 
ions. In one, the observation was 
made that to permit the drawer to 
stop payment on a bank draft at 
the ‘“‘unilateral request” of the pur- 
chaser, without the payee’s con- 
sent or the physical return of the 
instrument, would destroy the use- 
fulness of bank drafts because for 
years, in commercial and banking 
circles, they have been treated as 
the equivalent of cash. In the other 
dissent, the point was made that the 
drawer, to accommodate a deposi- 
tor, “refused to honor its own draft 
and did so without justification in 
law or in equity and at its own 
risk.’’ International Firearms Co., 
Ltd, v. Kingston Trust Company 
(N. Y. App. Div.) Law Report 
News, Vol. 19, No. 45, page 8. 


Brief Notes 
on Other Cases 


Altered paper. Where note as 
signed by makers was made payable 
at a bank but later it was altered, 
without maker’s consent, making it 
payable elsewhere, material altera- 
tion ‘‘avoided”’ note. Harris Finance 
Corporation v. Fonte (La. App.) 102 
So. (2d) 885. 


Conditional sales. Recording of 
conditional sales agreement by seller 
under buyer’s trade name gave no 
constructive notice, of seller’s reser- 
vation of title, to subsequent chattel 
mortgagee which accepted mortgage, 
in conditional buyer’s individual 
name, covering merchandise sold 
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under conditional sales agreement. 
Globe Slicing Machine Co. v. Casco 
Bank & Trust Co. (Me.) 142 Atl. 
(2d) 30. 


Holder in due course. Under 
Massachusetts law, where bank re- 
ceived for collection checks en- 
dorsed without restriction and per- 
mitted depositor to draw against 
uncollected items, bank, although 
not considered a purchaser of the 
items, is “entitled to security to the 
extent of its advances” and to that 
extent is a holder in due course. 
Universal C.I.T. Corp. v. Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Co. (Dist. Ct., Mass.) 
161 F. Supp. 790. 


Judicial review. Hearing held by 
Massachusetts Board of Bank In- 
corporation on application of trust 
company to establish branch office is 
not an “adjudicatory proceeding” 
and, therefore, decision of Board is 
not subject to judicial review. Natick 
Trust Company v. Board of Bank 
Incorporation (Mass.) 151 N.E. (2d) 
70. 


Bona fide purchaser. Where buyer 
had no knowledge of unrecorded 
chattel mortgages on cars and he 
paid for them with cash and checks, 
he became bona fide purchaser and 
retained that status although he 
later stopped payment on checks and 
mortgages were recorded before he 
issued certified check to replace 
stopped checks. First National Bank 
of Auburn v. American Finance 
Corp. (Ala.) 103 So. (2d) 35. 


Promissory notes. Although 
words “or order” or “to the order 
of” were omitted, note held negoti- 
able where legend “Negotiable and 
payable at” designated bank ap- 
peared on note. Spillers v. Lafever 
(Ala.) 103 So. (2d) 837. 


Mortgage prepayment charges. In 
a case of first impression, where 
the mortgaged premises were de- 
Stroyed by fire and the mortgagor 
refused to rebuild, the discharge of 
mortgage debt by payment to the 
mortgagee of fire insurance proceeds 
was not a voluntary exercise by 
the mortgagor of its “right to pre- 
pay the entire unpaid principal 
debt” and it was not liable for pre- 
payment charges. Chestnut Corp. 
v. Bankers Bond & Mortgage Co. 
(Pa. Ct. Common Pleas) 27U.S.L.W. 
2043. 
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COLORADO 


LET US HELP YOU 
PIN DOWN THAT NEW 
WESTERN PLANT 


We realize that in selecting a plant site you have many 
factors to consider. 


NEBRASKA 


Transportation, of course, is of major importance and in 
the western territory served by Union Pacific you are 
assured of the finest in reliable freight service—and 
passenger transportation. 

When it comes to specific information regarding western 


industrial properties, we are prepared to furnish, upon 
request, data pertinent to your requirements. 


May we suggest that you contact your nearest Union 
Pacific office or get in touch with us direct. We will be 
pleased to cooperate fully. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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Program for 32nd Western Regional Trust Conference 
in Los Angeles Oct. 9-10 Announced by Walter Kennedy 


The advance program for the 
32nd Western Regional Trust Con- 
ference of the American Bankers 
Association, scheduled to be held in 
Los Angeles on October 9 and 10, 
has been announced by Walter Ken- 
nedy, president of the A.B.A.’s Trust 
Division. Mr. Kennedy is president 
of the First National Bank of 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Eldridge H. Booth, Jr., senior vice- 
president and senior trust officer of 
the Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, is general con- 
ference chairman. 

Hosts at the conference, which 
will be held in the Statler Hotel, 
will be the members of the Southern 
California Trust Officers Associa- 
tion. Trustmen from Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming are ex- 
pected to attend. The program: 


Thursday, October 9, 9:15 A.M. 


First Session 


Presiding, General Chairman 
Booth. 

“Making Trust Departments Prof- 
itable’”’ by President Walter Ken- 
nedy. 

“Management Copes with Speed, 
Spirit, and Space” by B. F. Coggan, 
vice-president and manager, Convair, 
San Diego. 

Demonstration of an Estate and 
Trust Forum. Participants are all 
members of the Trust Department ot 
The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Oreg., as follows: R. M. 


Alton, vice-president and trust of- | 


ficer; W. R. Bradshaw, trust officer; 
W. D. Hindson, trust officer; and 
H. E. Butler, trust officer. 


Friday, October 10, 9:15 A.M. 
Second Session 


Presiding, W. J. Fitzpatrick, vice- 
president and trust officer, Walker 
Bank & Trust Company, Salt Lake 
City. 

“An Executive Training Program” 
by Ralph E. Boynton, director of 
staff training, Bank of America 
N.T.&S.A., San Francisco. 
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“What Can You Afford to Pay for 
New Business?’ by Earl R. Hudson, 
president, Kennedy Sinclaire, Inc., 
Montclair, N. J. 

“Union Negotiated Employee 
Benefit Plans” by Joseph L. Healey, 
assistant trust officer, Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston. 

“Superiority of Trusteed over In- 
sured Pension Plans” by Paul A. 
Warner, president, Warner-Watson, 
Inc., San Francisco. 


Third Session 
2 P.M. 


Presiding, Victor R. Graves, vice- 
president and trust officer, Peoples 
National Bank of Washington, 
Seattle. 

Investment Panel— members of 
the panel: Wesley F. Jones, assistant 
vice - president, Security - First Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, modera- 
tor; Joseph C. Bickford, assistant 
vice-president, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York; Shelby Cullom 
Davis, managing partner, Shelby 
Cullom Davis and Company, New 
York; and Arthur J. O’Hara, vice- 
president, The Northern Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Second Southern Trust 
Conference to Be Held in 
Birmingham, Ala., May 14-15 


The second Southern Trust Con- 
ference of the American Bankers 
Association will be held at the Dink- 
ler-Tutwiler Hotel in Birmingham, 
Ala., May 14 and 15, Walter Ken- 
nedy, president of the A.B.A.’s Trust 
Division, has announced. Mr. Ken- 
nedy is president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Montgomery, Ala. 

The trustmen in Birmingham will 
be hosts to the meeting. 

John Schor, vice-president and 
trust officer, Birmingham Trust Na- 
tional Bank, will serve as general 
chairman of the conference and 
Charles F. Zukoski, Jr., executive 
vice-president and trust officer, The 
First National Bank of Birmingham, 
will serve as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 


NEWS 


Committees Named for 
Cincinnati Savings and 
Mortgage Meet Jan. 26-27 


General Chairman W. A. Reckman 
Appoints S. E. Maxwell Registrar 


Samuel E. Maxwell, vice-president 
and comptroller of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cincinnati, has been 
appointed registrar of the forthcom- 
ing Cincinnati Regional Savings and 
Mortgage Conference, scheduled for 
January 26-27, according to General 
Chairman William A. Reckman. Mr. 
Reckman, vice-president of the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Company, is a 
former president of the Savings and 
Mortgage Division of the American 
Bankers Association. 

The conference will be conducted 
by the A.B.A.’s Savings and Mort- 
gage Division, in cooperation with 
the Ohio Bankers Association and 
the Cincinnati Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, for the benefit of bankers 
in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West 
Virginia and western Pennsylvania. 
The two-day meeting will devote ses- 
sions to administration and opera- 
tion of bank savings departments 
and to mortgage lending procedures 
appropriate to current conditions, 
according to J. R. Dunkerley, A.B.A. 
senior deputy manager in charge of 
the Division. 

F. George Heidacher, vice-presi- 
dent of the Central Trust Company, 
is president of the Cincinnati Clear- 
ing House Association. Belford P. 
Atkinson is executive manager of 
the Ohio Bankers Association, with 
headquarters in Columbus. 


Committee on Arrangements 

The following bankers will serve 
on the Committee on Arrangements 
with Mr. Reckman and Mr. Maxwell: 


Thomas H. Behrens, president, The 
Silverton (Ohio) Bank; W. A. Boone, 


president, First National Bank, Ron- 


ceverte, W. V.; Alan M. Cooper, presi- 
dent, The Norwood-Hyde Park Bank 
and Trust Co., Norwood; George C. 
Coors, president, The North Side Bank 
and Trust C.., Cincinnati; Ralph P. 
Dixon, president, The Citizens Bank of 
St. Bernard; G. Andrews Espy, presi- 
dent, The Southern Ohio National 
Bank, Cincinnati; L. L. Gelbach, chair- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 
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Field Warehousing Booklet 
Is Issued by Credit Policy 
Commission of the A.B.A. 


Experience of Banks Making 
Loans Secured by "Receipts" 


A new booklet, Field Warehous- 
ing, which is in effect a handbook 
on this important aspect of bank 
lending, has been issued by the 
Credit Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. Wil- 
liam F. Kelly, president of the First 
Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, is chairman 
of the Commission. 

The booklet is based on a survey 
of experience and practice among 
bankers in making loans upon the 
security of the pledge of warehouse 
receipts representing the inventories 
of borrowers on their own premises 
under the custody of a warehouse 
company. 


Scope of Booklet 


The purpose and scope of the 
booklet are indicated in this excerpt 
from its foreword: 


A fruitful source of earnings may 
be found in loans secured by field 
warehouse receipts. The financing 
of borrowers’ inventories through 
the medium of field warehousing 
presents to a bank an opportunity 
for service to the community and 
another channel by which loanable 
funds may be diverted into construc- 
tive commercial enterprise. 

There are fundamental considera- 
tions to be given attention in this 
type of financing, and this study 
sets forth a number of guides for 
the banker to follow in launching 
into this lending field—information 
about judging the warehouse com- 
pany which issues the receipts, de- 
termining the market value of com- 
modities, and the type and nature of 
the market, physical and legal safe- 
guards which should be observed, 
etc. However, it is not intended that 
this be an exhaustive study covering 
all phases of field warehousing. 
Rather, it is introductory in nature 
to acquaint bankers in a general way 
with the subject of field warehousing 
and to outline some of the chief 
points to follow and safeguards to 
observe in lending on field ware- 
house receipts. 


Copies of the new booklet are 
available to American Bankers As- 
sociation member banks at $1 each 
from the Credit Policy Commission, 
A.B.A., 12 East 36th Street, New 
York 16, New York. 
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Thomas L. Nims Resigns 
from A.B.A. to Accept 
Norwalk Bank Presidency 


Has 31 Years of Investment, 
Savings, Mortgage Experience 

Thomas L. Nims, secretary of the 
Savings and Mortgage Division of 
the American Bankers Association, 
New York, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Norwalk Savings Soci- 
ety, the bank’s board of directors 
announced recently. Mr. Nims will 
take office on September 2, leaving 
his position with the A.B.A. at that 
time. 

A native of Greenfield, Mass., and 
a graduate of Colgate University. 
Mr. Nims has had a long career in 
banking and finance. From 1926 to 
1939 he was in the investment busi- 


ness with R. L. Day & Co., Boston. | 


In 1939 he joined the Stamford | 
(Conn.) Savings Bank, where he | 


was vice-president and a member of 
the board of directors. He remained 
with that 
when he joined the staff of the 


A.B.A. in the Savings and Mortgage | 
Division. He was appointed secre- | 


tary of the Division in 1953, taking 
an active part in the details of 
savings bank management and op- 
erations and in all phases of the 
mortgage business, including con- 
ventional lending, FHA and VA 
loans, and in nationwide mortgage 


Supplement to Bank Loan 
Trends Study Is Released 
by A.B.A. Research Council 


The Research Council of the 
American Bankers Association re- 
cently completed the semiannual 
supplement to its publication, The 


Trend of Bank Loans, covering the | 
first half of 1958. The publication, | 


available to A.B.A. member banks on 
a subscription basis at $2 per year, 
presents in convenient form for 
analytical purposes loan data re- 
leased by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem on weekly reporting member 
banks and provides forms for keep- 
ing the series up-to-date. 

The new supplement and informa- 
tion about The Trend of Bank Loans 
may be obtained from the Research 
Council, A.B.A., 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


institution until 1948, | Investment Committee of the Sav- 


Thomas L. Nims 


markets. He has been administrator 
of the course in Savings Manage- 
ment at The Graduate School of 
Banking, sponsored by the A.B.A. 
at Rutgers—The State University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Before joining the A.B.A. staff, 
Mr. Nims served as chairman of the 


ings Banks Association of Connecti- 
cut, as a member of its Executive 
Committee, as chairman of Group 
III Savings Banks, and as a member 
of the Savings Banks Railroad In- 
vestment Committee. 


100 Bank Equipment 
Concerns Will Have Displays 
At A.B.A.'s Convention 


One hundred important companies 
manufacturing or providing equip- 
ment, supplies, and services used by 
banks, or building materials, fur- 
nishings, and appliances that banks 
finance, have reserved space and will 
be represented by displays and 
demonstrations at Exhibition Halls 
North and South in The Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, during the 84th 
Annual Convention of the American 
Bankers Association, September 21- 
24, 1958, according to Robert J. 
Stiehl, director of educational dis- 
plays for the Association’s publica- 
tion, BANKING Magazine. In addi- 
tion, the exhibits and displays will 
also include those of a number of 
A.B.A. departments. 

A diagram of the exhibits and a 
list of exhibitors are included in 
this issue, starting on page 198. 
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9,177,000 School Children Had $181,195,000 in School 
Savings Deposits at End of 1957-58 Year, Says A.B.A. 


A total of 5,177,000 school chil- 
dren had $181,195,000 on deposit in 
their school savings accounts at the 
end of the 1957-58 school year, ac- 


cording to an American Bankers As- | 


sociation report. 

The figures came from a survey 
conducted by the Committee on 
School Savings Banking, a unit of 
the A.B.A.’s Savings and Mortgage 
Division. Frederick C. Ober, presi- 
dent of the Fitchburg (Mass.) Sav- 
ings Bank, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

The $181,000,000 figure does not 
represent the actual total of chil- 
dren’s savings, Mr. Ober pointed 
out, since many banks automatically 
transfer school savings into regular 
accounts when the balance reaches 
a certain amount, such as $5 or $10. 
Some of the reporting banks, he 
said, submitted figures accounting 
for more than $5,000,000 transferred 
in this way during the year. 

Thirty banks added a school sav- 
ings program to their banking oper- 
ations this past year, bringing the 
total number of banks active in 


school savings to 714, serving 15,500 
elementary, junior high, and high 
schools in 37 states, Mr. Ober said. 

As a further means of encourag- 
ing thrift and building greater un- 
derstanding of banking, most of 
these banks cooperate with schools 
in arranging bank visits, talks, 
movies, contests, and distribution of 
publications among students. During 
the school year, 308 banks distrib- 
uted 1,350,000 copies of School 
Saver, a thrift newspaper published 
by the A.B.A. Advertising Depart- 
ment in cooperation with the Com- 
mittee on School Savings Banking. 

Many banks are cooperating with 
their local schools in planning classes 
in money management using the 
Savings and Mortgage Division’s 
booklet, Personal Money Manage- 
ment. A teachers’ manual has been 
published for use in conjunction with 
the booklet in the schools. The man- 
ual offers discussion and project 
suggestions on the several aspects 
of money management. It includes 
a “Divide Your Dollar” quiz pro- 
gram for students. 


FPRA Convention in Philadelphia on Sept. 28-Oct. 2 
to Offer 75 Separate Sessions, Including 45 Clinics 


Seventy-five meetings are on the 
program of the 1958 convention of 
the Financial Public Relations Asso- 


ciation in Philadelphia, Sept. 28- 
Oct. 2. These general sessions, de- 
partmental conferences, and clinics 
will cover all phases of bank public 
relations, advertising, and business 
development. 

G. Russell Clark, executive man- 
ager of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, is the keynote speaker at 
the first general session. Orrin H. 
Swayze, FPRA president and execu- 
tive vice-president, First National 
Bank of Jackson, Miss., will make 
his annual report at that meeting. 

The speaker at this year’s School 
of Human Relations, a popular con- 


vention feature, is Dr. James F. | 


Bender, president of James F. Bend- 
er & Associates. 

Dan J. Forrestal, director of pub- 
lic relations, Monsanto Chemical 
Company, another program speaker, 
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will talk before a luncheon session. 

The Commercial Development De- 
partmental, divided into one section 
for large banks and one for smaller, 
will also have a three-session dis- 
cussion of officer calls. The In- 
stalment Credit Departmental has 


scheduled a meeting on charge ac- | 
count banking, while the Savings | 
and Mortgage Departmental will dis- | 
cuss the creation of the right image | 
for a bank. At the Staff Relations | 
Departmental automation, personnel 


techniques, and staff training will be 


discussed. The Trust Development | 


Departmental will offer a_ special 
clinic on the solicitation of business 
from the estate of an intestate per- 
son. 

The clinic schedule is more de- 
tailed than formerly. Forty-five of 
these informal sessions have been 
scheduled, and the subject of each 
will be defined more specifically so 
that delegates can get more personal 


New Members of A.B.A. 


Seventeen banks and branch of- 
fices in 12 states joined the American 
Bankers Association during July, ac- 
cording to the monthly report of 
Frank W. Thomas, chairman of the 
Association’s Organization Commit- 
tee. Mr. Thomas is president, Wash- 
ington (Ga.) Loan & Banking Com- 
pany. The newly organized banks in 
this group of A.B.A. members are: 


ARIZONA: Valley National Bank, 
Yuma Office, Yuma. 

CALIFORNIA: American Trust Com- 
pany, Antioch Office; First Western 
Bank & Trust Company, Madera Office; 
County National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Monteciot Office, Santa Barbara; 
and Security-First National Bank, Vic- 
tor Valley, Victorville, and Yucca Val- 
ley offices. 

FLORIDA: Citizens Bank of Perry. 

LOUISIANA: City Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, New Iberia. 

MICHIGAN: Bank of Commerce, West 
Utica Office, Utica. 

NEw JERSEY: Citizens First National 
Bank & Trust Company, Saddle River 
Office. 

NorRTH CAROLINA: Mid-Carolina In- 
dustrial Bank, Greensboro. 

OunI0: Toledo Trust Company, 
Heather-Downs Office. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Bryn Mawr Trust 
Company, Haverford Office. 

WASHINGTON: Skagit State Bank, 
Burlington, and First Independent 
Bank, Heights Branch, Vancouver. 


help on practical problems. The as- 
sociation’s senior council will hold 
an evening clinic for the purpose of 
answering questions not covered in 
other meetings. 

A concert by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra is the major entertain- 
ment event. 


Orrin H. Swayze 
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Program for National Association of Bank Women’s 36th 


Annual Convention in Atlanta on Oct. 6-9 Is Announced | 


| man and president, Central National 


Outstanding women bankers will 
be among the speakers at the 36th 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Bank Women to be 
held at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta 
on October 6-9, according to Iweta 
Miller, president of the association 
and assistant vice-president, First 
City National Bank of Houston, Tex. 
In announcing the advance program 
for the convention, Miss Miller said 
that the first day of the convention 
will be devoted to business sessions. 

On Tuesday, there will be two con- 
current panel discussions on “‘Opera- 
tions of Small Banks” and “Trusts.” 
Two more panel discussions on Wed- 
nesday will cover “Bank Selling— 
Opportunity Unlimited” and “The 
Heartbeat of the Bank—Loans.”’ 

The advance NABW convention 
program is as follows: 


Monday, October 6: Business Ses- 
sions. 

Luncheon to be addressed by Dr. 
Roy O. McClain, pastor, First Baptist 
Church of Atlanta. 

Dinner meeting at the Progressive 
Club to be addressed by Madeline 
McWhinney, chief, Financial and 
Trade Statistics Division, Research 
Department, Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 


Tuesday, October 7: 

Panel on “Operations in Small 
Banks”—Cora Blanchard, assistant 
treasurer, Suffolk Franklin Savings 
Bank, Boston, Mass., moderator. 
Panel members and their topics: 
“How Country Banks Benefit from 
Automation,” by Alice Akes, assis- 
tant vice-president, Decator County 
State Bank, Leon, Iowa; “Audit Con- 
trol in Small Banks,” by Annabelle 
Schmidt, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Pullman, Wash.; and 
“Correspondent Bank Services,” by 
Thekla I. Burns, manager, Women’s 
Department, Chase Manhattan Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 

Panel on “‘Trusts’—Ruth K. Don- 
nelly, assistant trust officer, Liberty 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
Louisville, Ky., moderator. Panel 
members and their topics: “Automa- 
tion and Income Tax,” by Ruth R. 
Roy, assistant secretary, Security 
Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y.; 
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Iweta Miller Charlotte Engel 


“Common Trust Funds,” by Mary 
L. Jessee, assistant trust officer, 
Gary (Ind.) National Bank; and 
“Selling Trust Services,’’ by Nancye 
B. Staub, trust officer, Morristown 
(N. J.) Trust Company. 

“Research in Banking and Auto- 
mation,” by Virgil H. Disney, man- 
ager, Electrical Engineering Divi- 
sion, Armour Research Foundation, 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, Il. 


Luncheon speakers—Marion An- 
derton, assistant cashier, Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A., San Francisco, 
and Ruth E. Sherrill, vice-president, 
First National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 

Afternoon tour of Atlanta. 


Wednesday, October 8, A. M. 

“Bank Selling—Opportunity Un- 
limited” panel, moderated by Bess B. 
Stinson, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank of Arizona, Phoenix. 
Panel members and their topics: 
“Business Development—Direct Ap- 
proach,” by Virginia A. Rehme, vice- 
president, Southern Commercial and 
Savings Bank, St. Louis; ‘“CCommun- 


ity Relations—Indirect Approach,” | 


by Lela B. Walker Heisey, president, 
Citizens State Bank, Carleton, Nebr. 

“The Heartbeat of the Bank— 
Loans” panel, moderated by Agnes 
B. Barber, executive vice-president 
and director, Peoples’ National Bank, 
Miami Shores, Fla. Panel members 
and their topics: ‘‘Commercial 
Loans,” by Ora I. Cox; assistant 
vice-president, National Bank of 
Commerce, Houston, Tex.; “Farm In- 
dustry Loans,” by Kathryn Owens, 
cashier, Dousman (Wisc.) State 
Bank; and “Consumer Loans,” by 
Mary E. Johnson, assistant cashier, 
First National Bank of Memphis, 
Tenn. 

“Personnel’”’ panel, moderated by 
Mary A. Ralston, assistant personnel 


Savings and Mortgage 
Conference Program 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 


Bank, Cleveland; J. L. Hamilton, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Covington (Ky.) 
Trust & Banking Co.; Mr. Heidacher; 
Charles R. Holton, Jr., president, The 
Union Savings and Trust Co., Warren; 
Maurice H. Kirby, president and trust 
officer, The First National Bank, Hen- 
derson, Ky.; John F. Mani, president, 
The Dime Savings Bank, Canton; F. A. 
McCracken, executive vice-president, 
Newport (Ky.) National Bank; A. J. 
Pelander, vice-president and cashier, 
The City Bank Company, Lorain; Wal- 
ter W. Price, executive vice-president, 
The First National Bank, Elmwood 
Place; D. James Pritchard, vice-presi- 
dent, Society for Savings, Cleveland; 
William J. Riley, president, The Union 
National Bank of Indiana Harbor, East 
Chicago, Ind.; E. D. Rothrock, presi- 
dent, The Peoples Bank, Weirton, W. 
Va.; John M. Rowan, vice-president, 
The Provident Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., Cincinnati; Walter A. Schlechte, 
president, Old National Bank, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Vincent P. Schneider, vice- 
president, Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Co., Pittsburgh; K. E. Stade, 
president, The Citizens National Bank, 
Covington, Ohio; Robert C. Stils, presi- 
dent, Bank of Commerce, Lexington, 
Ky.; Harold H. Underwood, executive 
vice-president and cashier, The First 
National Bank of Grove City, Ohio; 


| John A. Wallace, president, The Wil- 
| lard (Ohio) United Bank; J. Regis 
| Walthour, 
| Bank, Greensburg, 


First National 
Pa.; Charles L. 
Wiles, Jr., president, The First Na- 
tional Bank, Bucyrus. 


president, 


Cincinnati Reception Committee 


Fred A. Dowd, president, The First 
National Bank; G. Carlton Hill, presi- 
dent, The Fifth Third Union Trust 
Company; Frank J. Van Lahr, presi- 
dent, The Provident Savings Bank and 
Trust Company; and William A. Mit- 


chell, president, The Central Trust 


Company. 


director, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee. Panel members 
and their topics: “Importance of 
Communication with Personnel,” by 
R. Elizabeth Blaul, personnel direc- 
tor, LaSalle National Bank, Chicago, 
Ill.; “Training Program,” by Alice 
G. O’Connor, The Provident Institu- 
tion for Savings, Boston; and “Ori- 
entation,” by Betty A. Doernbach, 
assistant cashier, Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Jean Arnot Reid Award Luncheon: 
Guest speaker, Gerard E. Hayes, as- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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Flag Educational Program Is Being Sponsored 
by the New York State Bankers Association 


At a time when many of the prin- 
ciples of our American way of life 
are on trial around the world 
it is imperative that our almost for- 
gotten sense of national pride and 
patriotism should be revitalized at 
all levels and with all segments of 
society, Albert L. Muench, execu- 
tive vice-president of the New York 


State Bankers Association, said in 
announcing a new NYSBA program. | 


To do its share in this revitaliza- 
tion, the association has chosen the 
American flag — symbol of our 
freedom—and has launched a Flag 
Educational 
New York State. Under the associ- 
ation’s program the commercial 
banks in New York are being asked 
to take the lead in initiating this 
program through the wider usage 
and display of the flag throughout 
their banking premises. Also the 
banks are being asked to sponsor a 
Flag Educational Program in the 
schools of their communities. 

Mr. Muench, in announcing this 
program, asserted it is most appro- 
priate that commercial banks should 
assume a larger share of the leader- 
ship required to launch this im- 
portant and timely effort because 
freedom and our competitive enter- 
prise system represents our greatest 
heritage. The association’s program 
will involve, in addition to bringing 


NABW Convention Program 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 111) 


sistant vice-president, The National | 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, and presi- | 
dent, American Institute of Banking. | 


After a free afternoon, convention 


delegates will be the reception guests | 
of the Atlanta Clearing House Asso- | 


ciation. The President’s annual din- | . 
| convention another tour to Cuba by 


erick, UN correspondent of the Na- | W@Y of Miami, Fla., will be offered. 


New | : : 
| pany of Georgia, Atlanta, is general 


ner will follow, with Pauline Fred- 


tional Broadcasting System, 
York, as guest speaker. 


Thursday, October 9: Breakfast | 
meeting will be held at which new | 
officers will be installed and the in- | 


coming president will speak briefly 


on her program for the ensuing year. | 


According to precedent, Charlotte 


A. Engel, trust officer, National Sav- | 
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Program throughout | 


the flag itself to the American peo- 
ple, a spreading of information on 
the history of our flag, its usage 
and meaning to the end that a 
greater appreciation of our coun- 
try will ensue. 

The association, in launching its 
program, does so with the hopes 
that other businesses and the public 
will join with it so that all may be- 
come aware of our heroic past and 
mighty future. 

The Flag Educational Program 
implements an amendment to the 
Educational Law enacted in New 
York State this year suggests that 
in the course of study for the public 
schools of our state consideration be 
given to instruction in the use and 
display of the U. S. flag. 

As part of the New York State 
Bankers’ program, arrangements 
have been made for member banks 
to secure additional flags and to se- 
cure three different folders: (1) 
“The History of our Flag”; (2) 
“The Flag—Emblem of Freedom”’; 
and (3) “What our Flag Meanse,” 
All are designed for local distribu- 
tion. The materials have been re- 
viewed by administrators of the 
New York State Educational De- 
partment who have expressed the 
opinion that they will be of ma- 
terial value to the teachers in our 
schools. 


ings & Trust Company, Washington, 
D. C., the 1957-58 vice-president of 
NABW, will advance to the presi- 
dency. 

A pre-convention tour of the Great 
Smokey Mountains of North Car- 
olina and Tennessee will be con- 
ducted on October 4 and 5 for the 
convention delegates wishing to take 
advantage of it and following the 


Nevada H. Pickett, Trust Com- 


convention chairman, and Mabel R. 
Perkins, First National Bank, At- 
lanta, is chairman of the Program 
Committee. 


All it takes is a dish towel to wipe 
a smile off a married man’s face. 


New York Clearing House 
Suggests Law Changes to 
Improve Banking Statutes 


Howard C. Sheperd, president of 
the New York Clearing House As. 
sociation, announced recently that 
resolutions expressing the thanks of 
the association have been sent to 
47 individual members of commit- 
tees engaged in a study of the New 
York Banking Law. This action 
marks the completion of an under- 
taking by the Clearing House, in 
response to a request by George A. 
Mooney, Superintendent of Banks, 
which has borne fruit in much 
needed revisions of the Banking Law. 

In January 1956 Superintendent 
Mooney requested the New York 
Clearing House Association to under- 
take this study, with a view to 
recommending needed and desirable 
amendments to the law. The work 
of the subcommittees during the 
next two years brought forth a list 
of recommendations, largely technical 
and non-controversial in character, 
which were sponsored by the associ- 
ation and submitted to Mr. Mooney. 
Thirty-eight of the bills embodying 
the recommendations were passed at 
the 1957 and 1958 sessions of the 
Legislature and signed by the Gov- 
ernor. 

Mr. Sheperd stated that the acts 
which grew out of this cooperative 
approach result in a great improve- 
ment in the laws of New York relat- 
ing to banking. He added that the 
association plans to make a further 
report to the Superintendent of 
Banks later this year, recommending 
a few additional items of legislation. 


Be a Goodwill Ambassador 
When You Travel Abroad, 
U. S. Agency Folder Urges 


The United States Information 
Agency wishes BANKING to again 
call attention to its folder for trav- 
elers entitled ‘Make a Friend This 
Trip—for Yourself, for Your Busi- 
ness, and for Your Country.” 

This folder, which is the product 
of the Transportation Committee of 
President Ejisenhower’s People-to- 
People Program, points out that 
wherever one travels he is known 
as an American and that when visit- 
ing a foreign country he becomes the 
“foreigner.” 
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President Welman Outlines Information 
and Procedures for Voting on Amendment 


volved in bringing a constitutional amendment pro- 

posal to the floor of the general convention of the 
American Bankers Association were reviewed on Aug- 
ust 14 in a letter to A.B.A. member banks from Joseph 
C. Welman, Association president. 

The convention will be ‘held in Chicago, September 
21-24. Delegates will vote on a proposed amendment 
to the Association’s constitution that, if passed, would 
have the effect of excluding mutual savings banks from 
membership. With his letter Mr. Welman included a 
copy of the proposed amendment, submitted by Arthur 
T. Roth, president of The Franklin National Bank of 
Long Island, Franklin Square, N. Y. 

His letter to A.B.A. member banks follows: 


To A.B.A. Member Banks: 

Our 84th Annual Convention will be held in Chi- 
cago, September 21-24. If you have registered in 
advance, your badge and kit will be waiting for you 
in the Exhibition Hall of The Conrad Hilton Hotel. 
If you have not registered in advance and wish to 
qualify as a voting delegate, you may do so upon 
arrival. 

Each member bank is entitled to one official dele- 
gate with voting privileges. At the time you register 
or pick up your advance registration, you will be 
asked if you are the official delegate of your bank 
and, if so, you will be given an identifying delegate’s 
badge. If more than one officer from your bank is 
to attend the convention, it should be decided in 
advance which one is to be the “official delegate” 
and so stated at the registration desk. 

Arthur T. Roth, president c? The Franklin Na- 
tional Bank of Long Island, Franklin Square, N. Y., 
has proposed an amendment to the A.B.A. Consti- 
tution, as you will see by the enclosed reprint from 
the August issue of BANKING. The effect of this 
proposed amendment would be to exclude mutual 
savings banks from membership in the A.B.A. 

While we have problems involving the issues raised 
by Mr. Roth, I feel that these problems can be 
solved within the A.B.A. without denying member- 
ship privileges to mutual savings banks. 

I have previously said that I do not favor the 
proposed amendment. However, this is a matter for 
consideration by the Executive Council and for action 
by the official delegates in attendance at the con- 
vention. 

Mr. Roth, in a circular letter dated August 11, 
1958, stated that the voting will be by secret ballot. 
I have heretofore informed Mr. Roth and others 
that this method of voting will be recommended to 
the General Convention, but that this, nevertheless, 
is a matter for determination by the General Con- 
vention. 

As required by Article XI, Section 1, of the A.B.A. 
Constitution, this proposed amendment will be sub- 
mitted to the Executive Council at its meeting in 
Chicago on Monday, September 22, for its approval 
or disapproval and will then be submitted to the 


[oived in for voting delegates and procedures in- 
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General Convention at its First General session, 
Tuesday, September 23. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joseph C. Welman 
President 


Also, on August 14 Mr. Welman sent this letter to 
members of the A.B.A. Executive Council: 


To Members of the Executive Council: 

The enclosed proposed constitutional amendment, 
as printed in the August issue of BANKING, has 
been submitted by Arthur T. Roth, president of 
The Franklin National Bank of Long Island, Frank- 
lin Square, N. Y., for action at the forthcoming 
A.B.A. convention in Chicago. The effect of this pro- 
posed amendment would be to exclude mutual sav- 
ings banks from membership in the Association. 

Article XI of the Constitution requires that the 
proposed amendment be submitted to the Executive 
Council so that it may be brought before the Gen- 
eral Convention with the Council’s recommendations 
of approval or disapproval. The Executive Council 
is scheduled to meet in Chicago at The Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in the Beverly Room at 5:30 P.M. Monday, 
September 22. It is important that all members be 
present. Please advise me if for any reason you 
cannot be present. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joseph C. Welman 
President 


Clarification of Proposed 
Amendment to Constitution 


ITH regard to the proposed amendment to Arti- 

cle II, Sec. 1 of the A.B.A. Constitution here- 

tofore proposed by The Franklin National Bank, 
Franklin Square, N. Y., through Arthur T. Roth, its 
president, and published in the August issue of BANK- 
ING, Mr. Roth has formally requested that, for the 
purpose of clarification, the following sentence be 
added to the end of Article II, Sec. 1: “Renewal mem- 
bership shall be limited to those that may qualify 
for membership.” 

Accordingly, the proposed amendment, as originally 
submitted, together with the additional sentence (new 
matter is printed in italics), reads as follows: 

Sec. 1. Any National Bank, State Commercial Bank, 
stockholder-owned Savings Bank, Trust Company, Private 
Banker, Banking Firm, or Branch of any such institution, 
any chapter of the American Institute of Banking, and 
the secretary of any State Bankers Association, situated 
within the territories of the United States or its depen- 
dencies, may become a member of this Association upon 
application to the Executive Manager, who in his dis- 
cretion, may submit such application before acceptance 
to the Administrative Committee for its approval or 
disapproval. Renewal membership shall be limited to 
those that may qualify for membership. 

The proposed amendment as quoted above will be sub- 
mitted for consideration by the General Convention at the 
First Session of the Annual Convention, to be held in 
Chicago, IIl., on Tuesday, September 23, 1958. 
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CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 
SMTWTFS 


American Bankers Association 


21-24 
9-10 


9-11 


March 2 


March 2- 4 


March 9-11 


May 14-15 


84th Annual Convention, Chicago, Ill. 
Western Regional Trust Conference, 


Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Agricultural Credit Confer- 
Sheraton - Fontenelle, Omaha, 


National 
ence, 
Nebr. 


National Credit Conference, La Salle 


Hotel, Chicago 


Regional Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati 


Midwinter Trust Conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City 


National School Savings Forum, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York City 


Annual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 

ence, Roosevelt Hotel, New York City 
Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


Southern Regional Trust Conference, 
Dinkler - Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 
Ala. 


State Associations 


Savings Banks of Maine, The Balsams, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 


Vermont-New Hampshire School of 
ee Univ. of N. H., Durham, 


Savings Banks of Massachusetts, Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine 


Savings Banks of New Hampshire, Fall 
Meeting, Sunset Hill House, Sugar 
Hill, N. H. 


Savings Banks of New York, Lake 
Placid Club, Lake Placid 
Sun 


Western Secretaries Conference, 


Valley, Idaho. 


Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 


Aug. 


24- 


Sept. 6 


Aug. 


27- 


Sept. 5 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


17-19 


28- 
Oct. 2 


6- 9 


30- 
Dec. 5 


FEBRUARY 


Savings Banks of Connecticut, Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield, N. H. 


New Hampshire, Mountain View House, 
Whitefield 


Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 


Pennsylvania Bankers Association, Fall 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 


Arizona, Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 


Southern Secretaries Conference, Sir 
Walter Raleigh Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. 


Eastern Secretaries Conference, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 


Other Organizations 


The School of Banking, Univ. of Wisc., 
Madison 


Pacific Coast School of Banking, Univ. 
of Wash., Seattle 


Nat’l. Assn. of Supervisors of State 
Banks, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Financial Public Relations Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Annual Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Bank Women, Atlanta Bilt- 
more, Atlanta 

International Systems Meeting, Hotel 

Penn-Sheraton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Illinois Safe Deposit Association, An- 
nual Educational Conference, Faust 
Hotel, Rockford 


NABAC annual convention, Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


Mortgage Bankers Assn., Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago 


Robert Morris Associates, Annual Fall 
Conference, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Investment Bankers Assn., Americana 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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TO YOU WHOM IT CONCERNS 


All over the country, banking 
officials have proved to their 
profit that an open-vision en- 
trance—with doors equipped with 
Pittsburgh's PITTCOMATIC—at- 
tracts more business, keeps old 
customers better satisfied, helps 
to make entrance and exit easier 
for everybody. 


The PITTCOMATIC involves no major 


structural changes. This compact, 
self-contained device is a double- 
acting power hinge, without 
visible operating mechanism. It 
is the safest automatic door 
Opener available. And there is a 
choice of handle, mat, or remote 
operation. 

Why not fill in and return the 
coupon for full details? 


First Security Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah e Architects: Bank Building and Equipment Corporation 
of America, St. Louis, Mo.; Associate Architect: Slack W. Winburn, Salt Lake City, Utah 


PITTCOMATIC*’ 


... the nation’s finest automatic door opener 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


September 1958 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INOUSTRIES LIMITED 


al 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 8135, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me com- 
plete information on the PITTCOMATIC automatic 
door opener. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Bank Taxes 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 
1954. The tax applies to safe de- 
posit boxes as defined in Sec. 4287 
of the Code but not to amounts col- 
lected for rental of open space in a 
general storage vault. The term 
“safe deposit box” includes any 
vault, safe, box, or other receptacle 
of not more than 40 cubic feet ca- 


You always get 


pacity, such as is customarily leased 
by a bank, trust company, security 
dealer, investment company, or stor- 
age company for the safekeeping of 
jewelry, plate, money, specie, bullion, 
stocks, bonds, securities, important 
papers of any kind, or other forms of 
valuable personal property. 

In response to an inquiry from a 
bank, Revenue Ruling 57-207 clar- 
ified the above definition. Advice had 
been requested as to whether the 
tax applied to rentals of several ad- 
jacent safe deposit boxes, no one of 
which exceeded 40 cubic feet, but 


“red carpet service’ when you 


use the correspondent 
bank facilities of the... 


27 Offices in Cincinnati and Hamilton County 


THE FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST CO. e CINCINNATI, OHIO e MA 1-5400 


Member FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM @ FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 
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whose combined capacity was greater 
than 40 cubic feet. A company had 
leased four adjacent safe deposit 
boxes of an aggregate capacity of 
72 cubic feet. A wire grille fence en- 
closure, to which the lessee com- 
pany alone had access, was con- 
structed around the four safe de- 
posit boxes. In such a case, the 
Commissioner ruled, “it is construed 
that this is the lease of the several 
safe deposit boxes, receptacles, etc., 
individually, even though the lessee 
has sole access to the vault, enclos- 
ure, compartment, etc., where lo- 
cated. Therefore, it is held that the 
amount paid for the lease of the 
adjacent safe deposit boxes described 
above is subject to the tax... even 
though the area enclosed by the wire 
grille exceeds 40 cubic feet.” 


10% Tax Rental Fee 


The 10% tax is measured strictly 
by the amount collected for the use 
of the safe deposit box without re- 
gard to the period for which the 
payment is made. Where, during the 
term of the contract or agreement 
for the use of the safe deposit box, 
such use is relinquished and a new 
agreement is made for the use of 
another safe deposit box, additional 
tax must be paid upon any further 
amount collected under the new 
agreement. 

The safe deposit tax is payable 
quarterly by the end of the month 
following the close of the quarter 
and must be reported on Form 720. 
But, if the tax to be paid amounts 
to $100 or more in any one month, 
the bank is required to deposit the 
tax with the Federal Reserve bank 
not later than the end of the follow- 
ing month. Taxes for the third 
month, even though $100 or more, 
may be paid with the quarterly re- 
turn. 


It’s harder to find one of your own 
faults than a dozen of your neigh- 
bor’s. 


It’s interesting to see how you can 
keep out of trouble by keeping your 
mouth shut. 


There is no such thing as a free 
lunch, but there is also no such thing 
as a cheap lunch. 


A bald-headed man is a man who 
came out on top and still lost. 
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POREDIT INSURANCE DIVISION 


PROTECTING 
CUSTOMERS 


Protecting customers is in the best banking tradi- 
tion, and modern techniques extend the line of 
defense from visible guards to invisible protection, 
such as electronic devices and. insurance. 


With Continental’s PROTECTED PAYMENT 
PLAN you offer your installment loan customers! 
the finest credit insurance protection available today ; 
and gain the additional advantage of helding loan | 
delinquencies to an absolute minimum. 


PPP protects the payments of your borrowers. 
against default due to death or disability. Either life or | 
accident and health coverage or both are available. | 


Write today for a brochure explaining in detail the! 
entire PPP program and how your bank can profit 
with it. 


SONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
-ONTINENTAL CASUALTY 'COMPAN Y 


Head 
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EMILY POST 


WOULD 


There’s no question about the propriety of your call at the American National Bank 


during your visit to Chicago. You'll be more than welcome at any time. 


On every floor of the ten we occupy, you will find men and women anxious to greet 
you and do all they can to make your visit to Chicago a memorable one. 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LaSalle Street at Washington - Franklin 2-9200 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Building Bank Capital Through 
the Sale of Common Stock 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 
spondents indicated that the desire 
to achieve a broader distribution of 
ownership was a principal reason for 
selling new stock. In these cases, 
existing stockholders were encour- 
aged by management to transfer 
their rights to the new issue to out- 
side investors." 

Except for the case of very large 
banks, new stockholders acquired by 
the banks covered by this survey 
were primarily individual investors, 
located in the banks’ own commu- 
nities. Among others, these indi- 
viduals included employees and cus- 
tomers of the banks. Aside from the 
large banks, the issues were distrib- 
uted in most cases without formal 
underwriting procedures. 

A number of banks participating 
in this survey indicated that the 
local market for bank shares was 
sufficiently large to absorb all the 
stock that they wished to sell. As 
indicated earlier in this report, small 
banks, which sold the bulk of their 
shares to investors in their own com- 
munities, increased their capital ac- 
counts by greater proportions 
through the sale of new shares than 
large banks. Small banks were also 
able to sell more of their offerings 

\ to new stockholders. 

The replies of a number of the 
banks included in this survey in- 
dicated that the local market may 
also have positive advantages. The 
sale of shares to investors in the 
bank’s own community may be ad- 
vantageous from the standpoint of 
the bank’s public relations. A 
number of respondents indicated 
that they favored the sale of stock 
in the area served by the bank, to 
individuals who are customers or 
potential customers. 

In general, the replies tc this sur- 
vey suggest that, for many small 
banks, the banks’ own communities 
are adequate sources of new capi- 
tal and, from the standpoint of build- 
ing good public relations, provide 
the best market for the new shares. 


Conclusion 

In the face of rising loan demand 
in the years ahead, it may be diffi- 
cult for many banks to maintain 
adequate capital if they rely solely 


on the accumulation of retained 
profits. Indeed, some banks may find 
it necessary to sell new stock, in 
order to avoid a long-term deteriora- 
tion of their capital positions. 

One 
gested by the results of the Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission’s survey is 
that no small bank is necessarily 
prevented from selling stock as a 
result of its size alone. Many small 
banks can probably raise sufficient 
capital on reasonable terms in their 
own communities. Selling new bank 
stock to local investors may also 
have important advantages from the 
standpoint of the banks’ public re- 
lations. 

The situations of different banks 
that decide to sell stock will no 
doubt differ according to the cir- 
cumstances. Many factors appar- 
ently affect the ability of a bank to 
raise capital by selling new shares, 
including its standing in the com- 
munity, its earnings record, its 
dividend policies, and the special 
measures it may take to make its 
shares more attractive to investors. 
Some banks, irrespective of their 
size, will probably have little diffi- 
culty selling new stock on favorable 
terms. Other banks, however, may 
be confronted by serious problems. 
The experience of the banks that 
participated in the Economic Policy 
Commission’s survey indicates that 
solutions to these problems can be 
found. 

(Reprints of this article are avail- 
able in reasonable quantities at no 
charge.) 


It’s hard to remember way back 
when people would not buy what 
they couldn’t pay for. 


Machines do things without using 
intelligence, which makes them al- 
most human. 


A person can win so many argu- 
ments in life that he doesn’t have 
any friends left. 


There is no such thing as idle 
gossip. 


important conclusion sug- | 
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For your own protection, by all means compare the Bur- 
roughs Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine with others 
now on the market—before you make this all-important 
investment. The Burroughs is the one machine that brings 
you truly sophisticated electronic techniques—such as: 


@ Computer-type modified binary code. 


@ Three thin magnetic ink stripes, in less than 
one inch of space, that store account number, 
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ONLY BURROUGH 


GIVES YO 
SOPHISTICAT 
ELECTRONS 
TECHNIQUE 


dollar balance, sign of balance, check count 
balance, posting line position and alert signals 


Advanced design and functions that make i 
possible to use simple, practical forms that at 
easy to fold, easy to mail. 


Compactness—the design that can only com 
from full and knowing utilization of the at 
vantages of electronics applied to accountin 
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wain electronic bookkeeping .. . 


coun@ Yet that’s only the beginning of the exclusive advantages— 
ignals§ such as full electronic verification and the scientifically 

|} sloped keyboard with only 4 motorbars—built into the 
Burroughs Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine for you. 
1a 


Burroughs 
Corporation 


Yes, compare! See for yourself how advanced your electronic 
bookkeeping can be—turning out more work at a faster 
pace with greater accuracy and economy than you’d think 
| com@ possible. Just call our nearby branch office today for full “NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
he ai details. Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. Burroughs—TM 


ING 


September 1956 
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Washington 


FINANCIAL BUILDING CONSULTANTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 
have to be restored to the fund in 
you naturally are desirous of discussing your ideas with an accordance with law. As the Pray, 
dent said: 

“There is no sound justification 
Financial Building Consultants is such an organization — 
over half a billion dollars to a def. 
with long years of experience in bank layout and architec- cit which may reach $12-billion this 


If you are planning to build or remodel your banking home, 


exceptionally competent firm of Architects and Engineers. 


ture, and thorough knowledge of bank operational proced- fiscal year.” 


ures. ...We firmly believe in local competitive bidding, and Byrd Questionnaire 

Although the Senate Finance 
Committee made no formal report on 
your choice who may not have enjoyed our specialized its hearings on the financial condi- 
tion of the country, the printed 
record of its exhaustive hearings 
with hospitality room and booth and will be glad to talk and the thick volume of replies to 
Senator Byrd’s questionnaire will 
stand as important contributions to 
public thinking. The committee was 
too sharply divided in its economic 
HOME OFFICE: Coral Gables Federal Building — Suite 200 philosophies to publish a report that 


(Miami) Florida ity views. 


Phone: HI 5-3513 
OTHER OFFICES: Senator Wallace F. Bennett of 


ST. LOUIS ATLANTA Utah, however, reviewed the hear- 
2002 Drive ings in a series of three speeches. 
‘He found that the problem of inf 

tion was the central theme running 

through the hearings. In his opinion 
inflation ‘“‘has become our basic long- 
time economic problem.” He said: 
“To me, the most serious aspect 
of inflation is the moral one. Infla- 
tion is essentially a process by which 
someone attempts to get something 
for nothing, a disguised form of 
theft, in which the poor and hapless 
are the first victims, but which can 
eventually engulf a whole economy. 
It is a narcotic which produces the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 


also are happy to associate ourselves with any architect of 
banking experience....We will be at the ABA Convention 


with you there. 


“Charlie’s having a tough time readjust 


ing from his vacation!” 


Full-color photography NOW brought to 
Match Book advertising. Another Universal Match ‘‘FIRST’’. 


See what a tremendous difference Visit beats 34 

A.B.A. Convention 
full color photography — make Conrad Hilton Hotel 
in presenting your facilities the Chicago, Illinois 
most inviting way. September 21-24, 1958 


UNIVERSAL MATCH 2" CORPORATION 


General Offices: St. Lovis 21, Missouri. Sales offices in principal cities. Consult your local phone book. 
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A Sign of Progress 


When you see a detour sign, look beyond it to progress. For beyond these 
signs you'll find Allis-Chalmers earth-moving machinery helping to speed 
the completion of huge road-building projects. 


These highly productive machines are the result of Allis-Chalmers 
“Engineering in Action” —the facilities in research, development and 
manufacturing that let big fleet owners and small contractors bid low— 
work profitably—on a wide range of jobs. 


Modern banking plays an important role in construction of all types. 
Sound investments in capable contractors using efficient machinery—sold 
and serviced by experienced Allis-Chalmers dealers—speed our country’s 
progress by helping the construction industry do more work .. . faster. 
Allis-Chalmers, Construction Machinery Division, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Look ahead...move ahead with ALLIS-CHALMERS 


September 1958 
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It used to be strictly a Spanish word, but it was too good for one 
language to keep. In Arizona today, you hear it often in otherwise 
all-English conversations, for amigo means friend. Try it yourself: 
ah-MEE-go. 

The friendliness of Arizona life converts un extranjero (that’s 
a stranger) into un amigo in record time. People from every state 
and all the world rapidly adapt themselves to sunny, kindly Arizona 
ways. That's one big reason why Arizona is now the fastest-growing 
of the 48, in population and industrial production. 

It may be that some of your amigos plan 
to become our amigos, too. If so, the friendly 
folks at “Arizona’s Bank” will be happy to 
supply any needed information about the 
Arizona economy. Just write: Home Office, 
Phoenix. We won't wait till mafiana. (That’s 
tomorrow.) We'll answer pronto. (Quickly, 
that is.) 


Largest Bank in the Rocky Mountain States 


SF OFFICES corer RESOURCES OVER $%BILLION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122) 


illusion of prosperity and growth, 
concealing the real damage.” 

The Committee for Economic De. 
velopment which recently launched 
a privately supported National Com. 
mission on Money and Credit algo 
had some recommendations for com- 
bating long-range inflation. It sug- 
gested three major actions: (1) In- 
crease national productivity; (2) 
keep demand from rising faster than 
production; and (3) adopt and ad¢- 
here to policies that will keep prices 
and unit labor costs from rising, on 
the average, when demand is kept 
from outstripping production. 


Financial Institutions Bill 


In the little time remaining for 
Congress, as this is being written, 
it is generally conceded that the 
Financial Institutions Bill on which 
the A.B.A. and so many others in 
the financial community have la- 
bored so long and so hard is dead. 
It was lack of time that killed it, 
not effort. If the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, where the 
bill met its end after passing the 
Senate last year, had only had the 
time, it might have gotten the bill 
through by a process of attrition; 
that is, by exhausting all the amend- 
ments that Representatives Wright 
Patman of Texas and Abraham J. 
Multer of New York, implacable foes 
of the bill, might have offered. But 
it did not have the time; hence this 
obituary. Study is being given now 
in the A.B.A. to what steps might 
best be taken to achieve the badly 
needed ends of the Financial Insti- 
tutions Bill. 

Legislation requiring the regis- 
tration and disclosure of welfare and 
pension plans was caught up in the 
political complexities of the closing 
days of the Congress. The Senate 
and House had a conference pend- 
ing a few days after this writing to 
iron out their differences. 

The Senate bill, S. 2888, would 
set up an expensive bureaucracy in 


SELLS MOBILEHOMES FOR the Department of Labor to handle 
BANKS and FINANCE COMPANIES the registration and disclosure of 


the estimated million or more of 


“MOBRO> 
WITHOUT CHARGE 
BRANCHES IN these plans. 


If you must liquidate a mobilehome, within reach of one of 
PRINCIPAL CITIES our locations, we will arrange pick-up, advance any charges 
and negotiate sale for your account. 


MOBILEHOME BROKERS EXCLUSIVELY 


But the House Bill, H. R. 13507, 
submitted by Representative Ludwig 
Teller of New York, called for re 
ports direct to the employees con- 
cerned and merely the filing of two 
copies with the Secretary of Labor. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 


INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY TULSA WICHITA DENVER PHOENIX 


6150 West 7807 East 9441 East 2868 South 4625 West 3020 East 
Washington 40 Highway Admiral Broadway Colfax Van Buren 
CH 1-3328 WA 8-1663 TE 5-0283 LY 1-206! AL 5-6257 
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Get the facts about dependable imprinting — encoding equipment, in- 
creased check automation benefits, complete operating supplies, a con- 
tinuous flow of advertising and promotional materials and other fine 
ThriftiCheck features. 

Write for this new, informative brochure. It will give you a fresh 
and stimulating concept of the profit potentials you could enjoy from 
a special checking account service that is as modern as tomorrow. No 
cost or obligation. 


THRIFTICHECK SERVICE CORPORATION 


101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


OR GET YOUR COPY AT Booths 110-112 ABA CONVENTION 


September 1958 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124) 


There were important efforts in 

the Senate and the House to exclude 

THE NEW tax-approved and _level-of-benefit 
plans. To this end Esmond B. 


RAND MCNALLY INTERNATIONAL Gardner, vice-president of Chase 
Manhattan Bank of New York, and 


John L. Gibbons, executive vice-pres- 
BANKERS DIRECTORY FOR ident of the Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank of New York City, made a 


strong case before the Senate and 
House Labor committees last year. 
Teller Bill Opposition 

In the minority views filed in the 
report of the House Labor Commit- 


tee on the Teller bill, some of the 

harm was explained that could re- 
Set in easy to read type : sult from requiring disclosure of 
minute details of finance by tax- 
approved and level-of-benefit plans. 
This showed clearly why so many 
business people were opposed to the 
bill. The report said: 

“Such a requirement might shift 
the bargaining emphasis away from 
benefits to employer costs and by a 
‘ whipsawing technique by _ unions, 

bargaining first on costs and then 

me, on benefits, interfere with the prin- 
ciple of average cost of covering 
large numbers of employees which 
is the basis of any successful plan 
providing uniform benefits to all em- 
ployees. 

The Democrats in Congress were 
committed to bringing out “labor 
legislation,” and the welfare and 
pension bill was “it.’”” The other 
labor bill, the Kennedy-Ives Bill, in- 
volved a number of controversial 
labor reforms. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill was held 
for 41 days on Speaker Rayburn’s 
desk allegedly as a threat to force 
the House Labor Committee to re- 
port out a welfare and pension bill. 
Shortly after the Teller bill was re- 
ported out, Mr. Rayburn sent the 
Kennedy-Ives bill to the committee. 
where it appears to have died. 


Designed especially for faster reference work 
Telephone numbers included 

Complete foreign as well as American listings 
Accurately tabulated and designed for 

easy comparison of statements 


LADY WITH CHECK BOOK 


She eventually finds she's made a 
mistake, 
Her error begins to dawn, 
So what does she do but write 
PUBLISHED To cover the sum overdrawn! 


SINCE 1872 STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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“‘We finance all types of boats from 
outboards to large cruisers. The great- 
est concentration is in smaller inboards 
. . - $3,000 to $4,000 class. The financ- 
ing potential is so great the surface 
hasn’t been scratched.” 


“Boat financing is very profitable . . . 
our interest rates are 444% to 6% 
depending on the amount financed. 
Risks are small. Our total boat loan loss 
in nine years is less than $500.” 


Mr. Charles J. Horn, Vice President 
The National State Bank 
of Newark, N. J. 


talks about 
boat financing 


“In our area, consumer boat 
financing is seasonal. There- 
fore it’s an excellent volume 
producer during a period when 
other financing is low.” 


‘‘We also offer ‘floor plan’ fi- 
nancing for boat dealers which 
helps them purchase boats at 
low off-season prices and carry 
them ’til the season begins.” 


‘Retail spending for recrea- 
tional boating has more than 
doubled in the past ten years 
. .- $2,000,000,000 was spent in 
1957 . . . and it’s still growing.”’ 


Are you listed? NAEBM publishes a list of banks 
interested in financing boats and engines. This 
list is distributed to Marine Dealers and pro- 
spective boatowners. If you’d like your bank in- 
cluded, mail the coupon. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE 
AND BOAT MANUFACTURERS, INC. 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


September 1958 


Dept. 99, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE AND BOAT 
MANUFACTURERS, INC. 420 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of “Pleasure Boating Offers Financing 
Opportunities.” 


Please include our name in your listing to Marine Dealers and prospective 
boatowners. 


YOUR NAME___ TITLE. 


BANK NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Correspondent Banking 
AN... your venting 


needs in Michigan, the officers of 
our Correspondent Bank Division 


NATION4, are in a position to provide experi- 
§ enced cooperation. When speed is 


* 
* OF DETROIT * 5-4000 in Detroit for prompt, per- 


essential, call us at WOodward 


sonalized attention to your partic- 


ular requirements. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT = DEARBORN - HIGHLAND PARK - BLOOMFIELD - GROSSE POINTE WOODS 
MELVINDALE - NORTHVILLE - PLEASANT RIDGE - REDFORD - SOUTHFIELD - WARREN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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DISTINCTION 


Reflect the dignity and prestige of 
your bank by selecting a Balfour 
Service Award Program for your 
employees. 


WRITE TODAY FOR INFORMATION 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY - ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Teacher Looks at 
Graduate Schools 
of Banking 


L. E. DAVIDS 


Dr. Davips is professor of finance, 
Business Administration Division, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas. His banking experience 
extended from 1935 to 1948, when 
he served in various capacities on 
the staffs of The Chase National 
Bank, Williamsburg Savings Bank, 
and Bankers Trust Company, all in 
New York City. 


— most bankers are aware 
of the outstanding contribution 
being made by the schools of bank- 
ing in the United States in training 
junior and senior bank officers to 
assume higher positions of responsi- 
bility in the increasingly complex 
world of economics, few realize the 
other aspects of such schools —a 
convenient training medium for col- 
lege instructors, leading ultimately 
to the improvement of banking and 
finance courses in the institutions 
of higher learning. 

I am, for nine months a year, a 
professor of finance at Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, but 
this summer I became a student at 
the newest of the banking schools— 
The Southwestern Graduate School 
of Banking at Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas. 


"My Experience and Reaction" 


My experience and reaction may 
bring out a little-publicized and yet 
important facet of the graduate 
banking program. 

Last spring my college, with many 
other southwestern universities, re- 
ceived an invitation to nominate a 
faculty member in the field of eco- 
nomics or money and banking to 
receive a scholarship for the three 
sessions of the school. 

On the basis of my background 
and teaching area, I was nominated 
by my school and was ultimately 
selected by the scholarship commit- 
tee to participate in the program. 

My initial reaction to the develop- 
ment was negative. The financial 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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This advertisement will appear in 
Chicago newspapers at the time of the 
ABA Convention, September 21-24. 
We hope you will attend so that we 
can see you in person. 


Guess what 
bankers talk about 
ata convention” 


(The inside story from Hubert, the Harris Lion) 


“After exchanging a few stories and passing around 
snapshots of the kids, or maybe the grandchildren, 
bankers quite naturally talk about money... and 
where it will do the most good for the most people. 

“The fact is money can’t just be piled up collecting 
dust in a vault. It’s got to be kept working. . + that 
way it makes more jobs and more business, and helps 
us all. 

‘It’s important, too, that money be moved swiftly 
and safely, and your bankers have developed this into 
a real art. They tell me that over twenty-five million 
checks are written in the United States every day, 
and the banks, through their correspondent banks 
and the Federal Reserve System, are doing a pretty 
skillful job of presenting these checks for payment 
quickly, in most cases practically overnight. 

*SSo now you know why, when bankers get to- 
gether, they talk about money most of the time. 
Maybe the subject sounds a little dull to you, but 
remember that it’s mighty useful shop talk to all the 
bankers in town this week. By getting better 
acquainted and exchanging ideas, they find ways to 
help your money work harder for you. 

“If you have a money problem, even if it calls for 
knowledge about another section of the country, see 
your banker. He can call upon his fellow bankers 
throughout the United States to help you. Here in 
Chicago, we invite you to come see us at Harris.”’ 


HARRIS =z‘BAN K By 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907 


115 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 
Member Federal Reserve System ... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128) 
sacrifice such aftendance would in- 
volve was a definite consideration— 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
Dallas Clearing House Association, 
co-sponsor of the school with SMU, 
was most generous in providing 
room, board, and tuition. Further, 
one’s ego in changing from teacher 
to student is quite deflated. In addi- 
tion, there would be difficulties in 
changing my agenda to fit such a 
period into the busy schedule of 
professional and social activities de- 
manded of the college professor. 

Frankly, the question uppermost 


in my mind was whether the total 
benefits gained would be commen- 
surate with the time and effort in- 
volved in attending the school. 

Although I decided to accept the 
scholarship, this question persisted 
on my trip from College Station to 
Dallas. Similar thoughts, I have 
since learned, disturbed most of the 
other professors who were my class- 
mates at the SWGSB. 

After attending the school, how- 
ever, my reaction—and theirs—has 
been a happy appreciation that this 
opportunity was offered us. Why? 


First, no matter how much one 


—YOUR SAVINGS TRAVEL.. 


SHOOTS ALL COINS UP! 
With “PUSH-BUTTON” ACTION! 


All Metal Construction, 13" high 


IT'S TIMELY ... 


IT'S ORIGINAL ... 
IT'S PROVEN! ... 


Leading institutions promote SAVINGS. with the 
most modern products and methods available. 
WHY NOT YOU? 


Priced to be an easy self-liquidating item. Exclusives 
granted on a “first-come” 
invited. Write for particulars. 


ASTRO MANUFACTURING, INC. 


23819 Groesbeck Hwy., East Detroit, Mich. P. O. Box 110 


basis. Sample requests 


VISIT OUR BOOTH #3 AT ABA CONVENTION 
FOR AN ATTRACTIVE SAMPLE OPPORTUNITY. 


knows about economics and banking, 
there is always more to be learned, 
Few universities can provide the ex- 
tensive facilities—both in plant ang 
in faculty—gathered for the gradu- 
ate schools of banking. At the 
SWGSB, for example, a faculty com. 
posed of more than 40 top men from 
all fields—ranging from Federal Re. 
serve officers and outstanding acade- 
micians to top business leaders—was 
drawn from all over the United 
States. They represented a happy 
combination of the practitioner of 
applied economics and the theo- 
retician. 

Second, no matter how fine one’s 
own campus and fellow faculty 
members may be, there is an excit- 
ing cross-fertilization of new ideas 
and concepts that such a program as 
the graduate school of banking pro- 
vides. The college professor is stim- 
ulated to re-examine the direction 
undergraduate courses are taking. 
and inevitably the better techniques. 
ideas, and examples are incorporated 
in one’s own teaching practices. 
Many new concepts will be carried 
back to my campus, for example. 


May Help Employment 

Third, a typical professor not only 
must teach, write, and do research, 
but he must spend many hours each 
semester discussing with students 
the considerations they should weigh 
in the choice of a career. From his 
participation in the graduate school 
of banking, the professor may ex- 
tend a more informed description of 
the advantages of a career in bank- 
ing. Moreover, the close association 
between professors and bank officers 
attending the school as_ students 
should work to the advantage of 
both in hiring new bank personnel. 

To higher education, graduate 
schools of banking should serve as 
an academic, if not an economic, 
multiplier. The fertility of the seeds 
of knowledge of banking are such 
that each college teacher who par- 
ticipates will, in time, transmit a 
better informed picture of the field 
to literally hundreds of students. 

Because of their contribution to 
higher education through the 
scholarship program, the Dallas 
Clearing House Association and 
Southern Methodist University are 
to be commended for the contribu- 
tion of The Southwestern Graduate 
School of Banking to an improved 
academic understanding of banks 
and banking. 
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Economic 


Literacy 
Crusade Urged 


— is no question as to whether 
the American people can avoid 
inflation and achieve reasonably 
stable economic growth; the only 
question is whether they will be 
well enough informed to support the 
measures that will be required to 
achieve these objectives, Dr. E. 
Sherman Adams of the American 
Bankers Association told an audi- 
ence of secondary school teachers in 
Bronxville, N. Y., last month. 

Dr. Adams, deputy manager in 
charge of the A.B.A.’s Department 
of Monetary Policy and Economic 
Policy Commission and director of 
The Graduate School of Banking, 
spoke at a national workshop on 
economics for science and social 
studies teachers being held on the 
campus of Sarah Lawrence College, 
under the sponsorship of the Joint 
Council on Economic Education, the 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, and the National Council for 
Social Studies. Thirty school sys- 
tems, representative of the nation, 
have sent teams of teachers to the 
workshop. 

“What is needed,” Dr. Adams told 
the teachers, “is nothing less than a 
continuing, all-out crusade against 
economic illiteracy. I suggest that 
we dedicate ourselves to that cru- 
sade here and now.” 


Reasonable Stability Not 
Insoluble 


Dr. Adams emphasized that the 
problem of achieving reasonable 
stability for the American economy 
is by no means insoluble, but he 
pointed out that a working knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of econom- 
ics, monetary policy, and fiscal policy 
on the part of the people is essential 
in reaching a solution. 

“As a nation, the stability of our 
economy is one of the chief determi- 
nants not only of our defense poten- 
tial and of our standard of living 
but also of our entire social en- 
vironment,” he declared. ‘For teach- 
ers and educators, this problem has 
Peculiar significance. 

“Economic education is essential 
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doin 


Current information on credits and conditions in the Orient are 
yours for the asking! With 39 branches throughout the Far East 
the “Hongkong Bank” can give you on-the-spot information. 

Offices of the Bank’s California subsidiary in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles or its agency in New York can now help you 
on your international banking needs with one call. 


BANKING 


The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation of California 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SAMUEL J. H. FOX, PRESIDENT 
A subsidiary of the biggest British bank 
established by the Far East for the Far East 


SAN FRANCISCO: 80 SUTTER STREET 
LOS ANGELES: 212 WEST SEVENTH STREET (VAN NUYS BUILDING) 


The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
72 Wall Street, New York * Agent: B. P. Massey 
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te economic stability. Today, more 
than ever beforé, it is the voter— 
and average Joe and Josephine—who 
is the ultimate decision-maker in 
the realm of public economic policy. 
Sound measures to strengthen our 
economy and combat instability can- 
not be adopted and adhered to with- 


out the understanding and the sus- 
tained support of the citizenry. 
Here, clearly, is a major respon- 
sibility for téachers and educators 
everywhere to contribute to the sta- 
bility of the American economy by 
improving the economic literacy of 
the American people.” 


Our 81 YEARS IN FLORIDA 


assure you prompt and efficient handling of all your correspondent 


banking business in the Sunshine State. 


If you have any questions about Florida, write 


us for confidential information on plant sites, tax 


laws, labor conditions and other pertinent facts. 


Address Your Inquiries to: 


Florida Information Desk 


NATIONAL 
of Jacksonville 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Drawer Model 


for 40 Keys 12”w, 5”h, 6”d 


KEY-DRAWER 


fits desk drawers and file cabinets 


KE-MASTER SYSTEM also provides 
for capacities from 10 to 800 keys in 
Key Cabinets, Racks, Boards. See your 
local stationer, or write direct to 


CUSHMAN 
& DENISON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CARLSTADT, NEW JERSEY 


Please forward detailed information on 
Key-drawer and other units of the Ke- 
master Key Control System. B-9 
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MORE Checks 


are sorted 
FA ST ER 


No. 2213 
Bank 
Sorter 


BANK CHECK SORTER 


Get rapid, accurate sorting with post- 
and-file single or dual posting methods. 
Our forty years experience fulfilling your 
needs in all phases of check handling 
assure you of a best quality sorter—all 
of the operator designed features to 
improve your sorting efficiency. A com- 
plete line of Kohlhaas Sorters is avail- 
able at leading bank supply and office 
equipment firms. 

See your local dealer today . 
descriptive literature. 


the KOHLHAAS co. 


OF write for 


Noting that the problem of jp. 
stability is two-fold—one of prevent. 
ing depressions, the other of pre. 
venting inflation— Dr. Adams ex. 
amined some of the sources of in. 
stability. 


Cycle and Erosion Control 


“The age-old problem of the busi- 
ness cycle is still with us today,” 
he said, “but in recent years some- 
thing new has been added—the prob- 
lem of preventing a continuing ero- 
sion of the value of the dollar over 
the years. Even if the business cycle 
were to disappear, we would still be 
faced with this threat of inflation, 
In addition to cycle control, there- 
fore, we must now be concerned with 
erosion control as well.” 

The A.B.A. economist observed 
that there is a wide knowledge of 
information on the business cyele, 
and that there is a _ substantial 
amount of agreement with respect 
to the basic causes of cyclical swings 
and factors that aggravate them. It 
is a complex subject, he said, but 
one on which every citizen should be 
informed. 

But, he added, the problem of 
continuing inflation, of inflationary 
biases now prevalent in the economy, 
is not discussed very thoroughly in 
most textbooks. “These biases con- 
tribute to pushing prices up during 
good times and to preventing prices 
from ever readjusting downward. 
Price increases have tended to be- 
come irreversible.” 

Dr. Adams cited the inflationary 
biases as: 

“The wage-price spiral. When 
wage rates, including fringe benefits, 
rise more rapidly than productivity, 
the result is bound to be higher pro- 
duction costs. And when business 
concerns follow pricing policies de- 
signed to pass along to the public 
most or all of their added produc- 
tion costs, the result is a formidable 
wage-price spiral. Just this past 
week we have witnessed another 
boost in the price of steel. Here is 
the spectacle of the wage-price spiral 
operating even during recession. A 
rise in the price of steel has become 
an established annual event on the 
American calendar. It is clear enough 
that these price increases are related 
to wage increases. Over the past 
10 years, labor costs per man hour 
in the steel industry have risen more 
than three times faster than output 
per man hour. The net result of the 
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Howard T. Cox, President, Capital National Bank of Austin, Texas 


discusses the question 


“Continuing emphasis must be placed upon internal 
control methods by all banks, regardless of size. A 
bank should have an internal audit procedure with 
its own independent audit staff which is directly 
responsible to the bank’s Board of Directors. Out- 
side audit by independent accountants is invaluable. 


“Small banks should insist upon audits when 
the staff is not adequate to provide internal audit 
controls, since the risk is confined to a small num- 
ber of employees without the proper diversification 
of responsibility. 

“We must be ever alert to improvement in our 
present controls and methods and should readily 
exchange ideas for improvement with other banks. 

“It is imperative that employees be rotated and 
that compulsory vacations be taken by all employees, 
without exception, for more complete security rea- 
sons. Individual unscheduled spot checks, from time 


of internal security 


to time, should cover all bank assets and deposit 
ledgers to encourage complete honesty and integrity 
among employees. 

“In addition to efforts to perfect internal controls, 
bank management should provide a full insurance 
program to protect its depositors and stockholders 
against defalcation and related risks. Management 
should review its own insurance program at least 
annually to assure proper coverage in all respects. 
This program must be under continuing scrutiny.” 


INA’‘S PORTFOLIO OF PROTECTION FOR BANKS 


with the Card-it Bank Audit Plan will 
help your bank follow Mr. Cox’s wise sug- 
gestions. For details ask any agent of the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America, a leading underwriter of Bankers’ 
Blanket Bonds and the company which 
allows premium credits for approved audits. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA - 
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{1t YOUR Service... 


68 Years of Correspondent Service 


In Southern California 


CITIZENS NATIONAL 


TRUST & SAVINGS 


BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


HEAD OFFICE: 5TH & SPRING STREETS : 
Convenient Branch Offices in the Greater Los Angeles Area 
Member Federal Reserve System « Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


e MOVING INTO NEW BUILDING? 
@ HAVING SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY? 
@ SELLING ALL CUSTOMER SERVICES? 


— Use Our Personalized Bank Service Plan — 


BANK BADGES y% WALL MEDALLIONS % COUNTER SIGNS * 
STOP TAPES x DELUXE THERMOMETERS % SAVINGS BANKS WITH VENDING 
MACHINE % POCKET CALENDARS AND MANY OTHERS 


SEND FOR BANK BROCHURE—NO CHARGE 
PARISIAN NOVELTY COMPANY 


Established 1898 
3510 South Western Avenue 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


Telephone Virginia 7-1212 
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policies followed by labor and man- 
agement in this industry has been 
an increase of about 75% in the 
price of steel. 

“The more-money fallacy. An- 
other inflationary factor in our econ- 
omy today is the widespread bias 
in favor of cheap and abundant 
credit. This is not a new phenom- 
enon. One of the oldest and certainly 
one of the most injurious fallacies 
in the history of man is the delusion 
that prosperity for all can somehow 
be conjured up and _ perpetuated 
simply by creating more money. 

“Brimful employment. In extreme 
form the adherents of the doctrine 
of full employment proclaim that 
the chief goal of economic policy 
should be to maintain maximum em- 
ployment at all times, regardless of 
what this may involve in the way 
of inflation and other heavy exac- 
tions on the American people. 

“In combination, these inflationary 
biases plus others add up to a 
formidable threat to the stability of 
our economy and one which will be 
very difficult to deal with. Most of 
the things that should be done to 
combat them are unpopular. This 
is simply a shorthand way of saying 
that the public is not well enough 
informed to understand why these 
corrective measures are needed and 
why they are important.” 


“Well, I got to go now, Ed. Be seeing 
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Ric" 


“| think our best bet is to start J. B.’s 
nephew at the top and let him werk 
his way down!” 


Financial Measures to Keep 
Economy on Even Keel 


Discussing means of combating 
inflationary and recessionary ten- 
dencies, Dr. Adams emphasized that 
there is general agreement that 
financial measures — monetary and 
fiscal policies—should be regarded 
as the most important. 

“In some circumstances,” he said, 
“financial measures may be all that 
is required to keep the economy on 
an even keel. In other circumstances, 
they may not suffice to do the job 
alone but they always constitute an 
essential element in_ stabilization 
policy. 

“To look at it the other way 
around: unwise financial policies can 
do untold harm to our economy.” 


Monetary and Fiscal Policy 
Needs Public Support 


Dr. Adams outlined briefly to the 
teachers the fundamentals of mon- 
etary and fiscal policy and reviewed 
their benefits and shortcomings in 
the direction of economic stability. 
He concluded by repeating that, if 
monetary policy is to function prop- 
erly and if fiscal policy is to be 
carried out effectively, both must be 
understood and supported by the 
people of the country. 

Developing that understanding 
among their students, he said, should 
be a primary goal for teachers. 
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If you need 
modern 
quarters 


you are 


already 


paying 
for them! 


by Wallace V. Cunneen 
President 
The Cunneen Company 


If you have been “‘waiting for the right 

time’’ to modernize your quarters, that 

delay is costing you more—on a per- 

day bdasis—than the cost of the new 
“quarters you need! 

“You cannot do business with yester- 
day’s quarters any more than with 
yesterday’s techniques. Modernization 
today is not a luxury. It is an absolute 
business necessity, and when performed 
by specialists, modernization is actu- 
ally a complete business reorientation. 

Today’s competitive business climate 
means lower modernization costs than 
at any time in recent years—a vital 


factor to consider. 


Write for out thought-provoking folder, ‘‘Trends in 

Bank Design.” You may have one copy, or as many as 

you wish. Betier still, why not have our representative visit your 
institution? There is naturally no obligation. 


Design for Financial Institutions 
THE CUNNEEN COMPANY 


__ PHILADELPHIA * NEW YORK * CHICAGO ¢ LOS ANGELES 
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There is only 


ONE 


Pioneer Company 
... for Exclusive 
Credit Life 
Insurance 


Service 


Licensed in all 48 States, D.C. 
and Hawaii with Regional 
Service Offices Coast to Coast 


Credit Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


Air REDUCTION 


Company Incorporated 


GIRCG) 165 CONSECUTIVE 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 62%¢ 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on September 5, 
1958 to holders of record on August 18, 
1958, and the twenty-seventh regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.125 per share 
on the 4.50% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 1951 Series, of the Company, 
payable on September 5, 1958 to hold- 
ers of record on August 18, 1958. 


July 23, 1958 
T. S. O'BRIEN, Secretary 


Illinois BA Holds Junior Executives’ 
Development School 


AM impressive 682 years of 
banking experience have been 
amassed by the 118 student bankers 
who will attend the sixth annual 
Illinois Bankers Association School 
for the Development of Junior Ex- 
ecutives. The school will open Sep- 
tember 2 for a 10-day session on 
the campus of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity at Carbondale. 

The student body is composed 
mainly of bank officers. Fifty per- 
cent of the first year students, and 
70% of the upperclassmen, are of- 
ficers. Of the 56 second year stud- 
ents, 25 are assistant cashiers, 11 are 
cashiers, two are assistant vice-pres- 
idents, and one is an auditor. About 
60% of the banks they represent 
have assets of less than $10,000,000. 

Each of the 62 first year students 
has had an average of five years’ 
banking experience. More than 60% 
of them also come from banks in 
the less than $10,000,000 category. 

A well-rounded curriculum em- 
phasizing bank operations has been 
planned, according to Chalmer P. 
Spiker, school committee chairman 
and president of the National Bank 
of Monmouth. 


Many of Faculty Are Bankers 


Two-thirds of the faculty members 
are bankers. Of these, nine are from 
Chicago. The Chicagoans are: Geof- 
frey J. Burns, manager, insurance 
division, Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Co.; William T. 
Dwyer, assistant vice-president, First 
National Bank; William Flory, man- 
ager, business development depart- 
ment, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank; Molly Kramer, credit analyst, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank; 
Rollin Mansfield, vice-president, First 
National Bank; William P. Scott, 
vice-president, La Salle National 
Bank; Philip Sparling, assistant 
cashier, First National Bank; Harry 
F. Tubergen, Jr., vice-president and 
controller, Merchandise National 
Bank; and Harold W. Lewis, vice- 
president, First National Bank. 

Other Illinois bankers on the fac- 


ulty include: Melvin C. Lockard, 
president, National Bank of Mat- 
toon; Robert S. Gorham, vice-presi- 
dent, Central National Bank and 
Trust Co., Peoria; A. C. Hart, pres- 
ident, First National Bank, Arenz- 
ville; I. J. Keogh, vice-president and 
trust officer, American State Bank, 
Bloomington; G. Wallace Rich, 
cashier, First National Bank of Cob- 
den; G. W. Rolls, cashier, Bank of 
Pecatonica; Oscar Schafale, pres- 
ident, Bank of Marion; R. N. Shafer, 
cashier and trust officer, National 
Bank of Chenoa; Leroy G. Ward, 
vice-president, Citizens National 
Bank of Decatur; and Richard L. 
Linney, vice-president, Springfield 
Marine Bank. St. Louis will be rep- 
resented by Arthur Fowler, assistant 
vice-president, First National Bank; 
Stephen Koptis, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank; and 
Frank C. Lexa, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Mercantile Trust Co. 


Instructors from University 


Four members of the Southern 
Illinois University faculty will serve 
as instructors. They are Doctors 
George Hand, Ralph Micken, C. Hor- 
ton Talley, and Harves Rahe. 

Other faculty members will be: 
C. J. Lehecka, auditor, Merchandise 
National Bank of Chicago; Leo Sco- 
field, auditor, National Bank of Mat- 
toon; J. C. Mitchell, Marion, and 
Haynes Reese, attorneys, Carbon- 
dale; David T. Lapkin, economist, 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis; 
Robert D. Gibbons, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation agent, Springfield; 
and Bernard Traut, certified pub- 
lic accountant, Bansley and Kilner, 
Chicago. 


LAMENT AFTER SHOPPING 


We've scarcely a nickel or dime to 
our name, 
And we won't mind at all if you 
quote us 
When we state that a ten dollar bill 
nowadays, 
Is subject to change without notice. 


STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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For bank officers 


and their 
associates 


Through the years since its inception in April, 1921, The Guaranty Survey has earned 

an outstanding reputation as a journal of responsible economic thought. This publication, 
with its intelligent and readable presentation of information and evaluation in economic 
matters, is available to bank officers and their associates. 


Each month, The Guaranty Survey features an informed, definitive article on an important 
economic question of the day. Included each month are review articles, one titled Business 
and Financial Conditions, another Economic Conditions Abroad. In addition, The Guaranty 
Survey contains in each issue a valuable Statistical Supplement, including an Index of 
Business Activity plus a Wholesale Price Table and Index of sensitive commodities. 


A request to us will bring The Guaranty Survey to you without charge each month. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Capital Funds in excess of $400,000,000 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St., New York 36 « Madison Ave. at 60th St., New York 21 
40 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 London « Paris ¢ Brussels 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Correspondent Service 
in the Southeast... 


The officers of our Correspond- 
ent Banking Department travel 
thousands of miles each year 
to meet the needs of bankers 
throughout the Southeast. This 
first-hand knowledge of current 
conditions, combined with more 
than 48 years’ experience, en- 
ables the Fulton’s Staff to help 
solve any banking problem. 

Call on “The Friendly Fulton” 
for counsel on investments, credit 
information, purchase and sale of 
government and municipal bonds, 
or help with your operational 
problems. You can always count 
on the Fulton for fast, depend- 
able service. 


ELEVEN LOCATIONS SERVING THE ATLANTA AREA 
MEMBER EEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


0 you need 


Mail-EEZ Style 


passbooks 
and envelopes 
for save by mail 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


1270 Ontario Street +» Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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PR Clinic- 
in-Print 


IN May and June, under this same title, 
BANKING printed several questions 
posed by Allan Herrick, advertising 
manager of the Security-First National 
Bank, Head Office, Los Angeles. We 
also printed Mr. Herrick’s answer to 
each question, with an offer to pay for 
and print other solutions sent in. Here 
are some of those we have received. 
Others appeared last month. 


News Releases 


Question: Our president fre- 
quently deletes his name from a 
newsstory presented for his ap- 
proval. “We want publicity for the 
bank, not for me, personally,” he 
says. How can I convince newsmen 
that his name is not necessary to 
the story? 


E have found that financial edi- 

tors tend to regard the “accord- 
ing to John Doe, president’’ line as 
superfluous copy in routine releases. 
The authority for a news story should 
be established as part of the release 
form and should not necessarily be 
in the text. The exception, of course, 
is direct quotes. When the proper 
release heading is used, no further 
authority is required other than 


“The Such-and-such Bank has an- | 


nounced that... ” 

An acceptable form for news re- 
leases should contain the following 
information: 


Story released by: 
Bank Name 

Responsible Officer 
Telephone Number 


‘For Immediate 
Release’ or spe- 
cific release date. 


Copy should be started approxi- 
mately one-third down the page and 
double-spaced, with wide margins to 
permit editorial notes or changes. 

This procedure has been based on 
advice received from our local finan- 
cial editors. We cannot suggest too 
strongly that one of the first steps 
for an officer assigned to PR duties 
should be to meet and maintain con- 
tact with the editors of all newspa- 
pers serving his bank’s market. 

WILLIAM J. DEGROSKY 

Advertising Manager 

Peoples First National Bank 
and Trust Company 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Music. 


IS MONEY 
IN THE BANK'! 


INCREASE YOUR RATE 
OF INTEREST! 


Be the bank that 
people sing about... 


Let ou, Singing 
commercials tell 
your story. 


CUMMINGS 
PRODUCTIONS 
INC. 


4 WEST 56 STREET 
NEW YORK 19 
PLAZA 7-6452-3 


CREDITS: Union Planters — Memphis, 
M&T Trust — Buffalo, Frigidaire, 
Buick, Gold Medal, Tetley Tea, 
Dual Filter Tareyton, among others. 


FOR THE BANK WHO THINKS OF EVERYTHING 


GIFTY-CHECKS offer a new banking service 
to the customer. Their cost to you is less 
than the check charge. Write for samples, aids, 
SPECIAL OFFER prices. See our Christmas line. 


VELCRAFT 


Box 1571 Rapid City, South Dakota 


INCREASE YOUR PRESTIGE 


It pays off! Exciting, profitable things can happen 
to the man whose book is published under our 
plan. He gains recognition. Our books are written 
up in the N. Y. Times, Saturday Review, Winchell, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and all key media. 


FREE! The behind-the-scenes story of book pub- 
lishing revealed in two brochures. Learn how you 
can get 40% royalties, local-national publicity 
and greater social-professional stature. Prompt 
editorial appraisal of manuscripts. Write B. BROD, 


Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 
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Ypres news release worthy of 
publication should contain an 
authoritative statement from one of 
the bank’s officers. 

Too many times the officer quoted 
is the president of the bank. When 
all news stories carry the president’s 
name, it suggests to the public that 
it is a “one man bank.” 

Use the officer’s name in charge 
of the department or area covered 
by the news story. For example, if 
the news story is about automation 
and the bank’s bookkeeping depart- 
ment, the authoritative statement 
should come from either the officer 
in charge of the bookkeeping depart- 
ment or the bank’s operations of- 
ficer. Likewise, if a news story con- 
cerns the bank’s true department, 
the quote should be from the trust 
officer. 

We have found this to be very 
successful. Not only does the re- 
porter receive his authority, but the 
public becomes acquainted with the 
names of various officers of the 
bank. 

R. C. SIMKINS 

Vice-president 

Union Bank and Trust Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sucker Lists 


Question: We are trying to select 
only mediums of merit among the 
many appeals made to us for adver- 
tising in programs, special editions, 
and other less desirable publications. 
Are there guides to this problem? 


A DIFFICULT, but complete, solution 
to the problem of solicitation for 
advertising in a program or a special 
edition is to refuse all such solicita- 
tions. The value of such advertising 
universally is nil. The bank’s funds 
should be spent in media which re- 
search has shown reap benefits. The 
solicitor may threaten dire revenge, 
but his threats are as empty as his 
media and your bank won’t suffer 
any boycott. As for an unsigned 
“Compliments of a Friend” contribu- 
tion, did you ever figure how often 
the promoter sells the same space? 
ZEKE 
Degnan, Solon and Cook 
518 Jefferson Avenue 
Toledo 4, Ohio 


WV: recognize the fact that there 
are many types of publications 
in which a bank’s management would 
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have questions about 


TAXATION... 
CANADA? 


**Your Guide To Business in Canada,”’ published 
by Canada’s First Bank, includes a survey in 
laymen’s language of the major Canadian taxes 
affecting your clients’ business or personal in- 
terests in Canada. These include Federal and 
Provincial taxes, and special subsidiaries, invest- 
ment companies and oil, natural gas and minerals. 
Your Canadian-minded clients will find it “must” 


reading. 


To obtain your copy, write on your letterhead to 
our nearest U.S. office, or to the Business Devel- 
opment Department, Head Office. 


Bank or MonrTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
District Headquarters: 
Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


CHICAGO: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Bivd. 


Head Office: Montreal 


725 BRANCHES IN CANADA, U.S., GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE ° 


RESOURCES EXCEED $2,800,000,000 


THE PENDULUM SWINGS 


Economists change their predictions 
from time to time because, as one of 
them put it, in their profession thinking 
must be kept fluid. Similarly, business- 
men alter their viewpoints as conditions 
change. In rare instances, it pays to hold 
fast to an opinion without allowing the 
swing of the pendulum to influence us, 


A case in point is this question of 
whether banks should sell imprinted 
checks or give them away free. Twenty 
years ago, when we started our planned 
merchandising program to recover 
check cost, selling checks in banks was 
a nuisance. Fifteen years ago it became 
intriguing. Ten years ago it won wide 
acceptance, and since then it has 
mushroomed because it is evident that 
important money is involved. 


Three years ago, however, when bank 
automation got under way, many bank 
operating men appraised the potential 
savings in mechanized check handling 
and decided that they were promising 
enough to warrant absorbing the cost 
of imprinted checks. Now, these men 
are taking a long look at check costs 
and apparently some of them are chang- 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


ing their views, because we observe a 
pronounced stepping-up of programs 
designed to recover cost. 


Throughout this long period, we here 
at DeLuxe have held fast to the convic- 
tion that there would be nothing gained 
by mortgaging savings which had not 
been realized, and have consistently 
emphasized that “the checks you sell 
cost you nothing.” At frequent intervals 
we have pointed out that check costs 
would mount with the introduction of 
mechanized handling, which of course 
opposed the view that imprinting was 
to be a “by-product” of something or ; 
other not clearly defined. 


Well, it is now becoming brilliantly 
clear that imprinting is not a by-product 
of anything. It is a very real and separate 
cost and, as we encounter the problems 
of check format redesign, we will feel 
the impact. To the degree that check 
costs can be recovered, this impact will 
be less severe. The DeLuxe program 
of selling checks will keep costs down 
and salvage a healthier portion of the 
savings promised by mechanization. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


po your (tents 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 


Head Office: Medellin, Colombia, South America 
with 45 Branch Offices in Colombia 


Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 


Reliable and responsible commercial and financial 
information supplied by the Banco Comercial 
Antioquefio is supported by our 45 years’ expe- 
rience growing with Colombia, and the complete 
facilities of our 46 offices located in every impor- 
tant commercial market of the country. 


We invite your inquiries. 
Antonio Derka, General Manager 


Capital paid-up $27,715,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Legal reserves $29,420,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Other reserves $ 6,195,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


TRANSPARENT PLASTIC 
FLOOR MAT 


CRYSTO-MA 


3 


Designed ESPECIALLY FOR BANKS Using Wall to Wall Carpeting. 


Carpet color, design and carving completely visible through mat. Made from 
crystal-clear 44-inch transparent aircraft plastic. Special hard scratch resistant 
surface. impervious to alcohol and other discoloring agents. Write for liter- 
ature and special discount schedule for banks. Sample chip will be supplied 


on request. 


CRYSTO-MAT CO. 215 North St., Auburn, N. Y. 


A.B.A. 1958 CONVENTION 


CONRAD HILTON HOTEL 
EXHIBITION HALL 


BOOTH 99 


WONDERFUL WINDOW 


AND 


LOBBY DISPLAYS 


MARWELL BANK DISPLAYS 


YONKERS, N. Y. 
‘MAR-SCULP ART #59 


prefer not to invest their advertis- 
ing budget. Therefore, we suggest 
that where a bank does have an 
advertising agency they ask the 
publication solicitor to contact the 
agency. This can easily be done by 
explaining that the advertising 
agency controls the selection of ad- 
vertising space and the budget. 

The agency can either politely tell 
the solicitor that the ad does not fit 
into the current advertising budget 
or it can cut down the space. 

This method often eliminates any 
ill-will which might be created by 
having the bank turn down the solic- 
itor directly. Of course, it is most 
helpful if the bank tells the agency 
beforehand what they would like to 
do about the request. 

KENNETH L. NATHANSON 

Kenneth L. Nathanson Associates 

Suite 41, Hudner Building 

Fall River, Mass. 


— with other banks to adopt 
rule that “No advertising shall 
be placed nor space taken in any 
yearbook, program, or other special 
edition unless expressly authorized 
by the group.” 

The above is a rule set up by the 
Denver Clearing House banks with 
the exception that this restriction 
shall not apply to advertising in 
regularly issued magazines and 
newspapers. 

Another rule prohibits the pur- 
chase of tickets, donations, and sub- 
scriptions unless authorized by or 
done through the group. 

This not only helps keep your 
bank off the sucker lists but gives 
you an out for the ones already solic- 
iting you. 

BRAD ROBINSON 
Advertising Manager 
American National Bank 
Denver 1, Colo. 


BANKING FACILITIES 


It’s so convenient nowadays, 
You merely drive your car 

Up to the teller’s outdoor cage, 
And presto! There you are! 

How wonderful to bank like this, 
Without an ache or frown! 

And though you have to wait in line, 
You do it sitting down! 


STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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@ The Friden Calculator is sturdy and brilliantly versatile, a heavy- 
duty producer for banks both large and small. It is also incredibly * 
fast...while in many operations proving the accuracy of its own work. . 
To hold down costs today, banks need all the automatic action 
equipment can deliver—and here’s another Friden plus: So auto- 
matic is the Friden Calculator that it performs more steps in figure- 
work without operator decisions than any other calculating machine 
ever developed. Invite in the Friden Man to show you. 


See why only the fully automatic 
Friden Calculator is known as 


THE THINKING MACHINE 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


FRIDEN AUTOMATIC TAPE-TALK UNITS SERVE 
many of your bank’s progressive business customers: 
SELECTADATA® FLEXOWRITER® 
TELEDATA® JUSTOWRITER® 
ADD-PUNCH® COMPUTYPER® 
AUTOMATIC INPUT-OUTPUT MACHINE 


Friden also makes the Natural Way Adding Machine. 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California . . . sales, in- 
struction, service throughout U.S. and the world. 
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Investment Bonds and Stocks 


Securities of the United States Government 
and its Agencies 


State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing Securities 


Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks of Industrial, 
Public Utility and Railroad Corporations 


Bank Stocks 
Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance Company Stocks 
Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Bonds + Foreign Dollar Bonds 


Underwriter - Distributor - Dealer 


CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 


New York Boston PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


with the aid of © 
Visabank works right in the home—all day, 
every day. Made of clear plastic—you actually 
see the savings grow. It’s the nickels, dimes 
and quarters saved today that become big 
accounts tomorrow. 
Your Bank’s name is stamped in gold on front 
of Visabank. Your ad message covers the back. 
Visabank is self-liquidating—write for information. 
Some Good Territories Open for Representation. 


‘PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 


2168A West 25th Street ° Cleveland 13, Ohio 


NABAC Plans Four 
Fall Seminars 


OUR two-day seminars will be held 

this fall for members of the 
NABAC Research Institute, it is an- 
nounced by Franklin D. Price, pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 

The seminars, which start Sep- 
tember 29-30 in Denver, will also 
take place October 6-7 in Chicago, 
October 9-10 in Atlanta, and October 
16-17 in New York City. They are 
designed to “prepare the individual 
bank to make maximum use of data 
provided through the research on the 
dual posting, fully deferred method 
of demand deposit accounting,” said 
the announcement. 

Mr. Price, who is vice-president of 
the Texas National Bank in Houston, 
pointed out that the final report on 
the project would provide banks 
with standards on the various phases 
of the bookkeeping operation, in- 
cluding ledger posting, statement 
posting, sorting, canceling, and filing. 

“Each bank will need to accumu- 
late information on its own opera- 
tion to compare with the standards,” 
said NABAC. 

The first day of each seminar will 
be devoted to a presentation and 
discussion of methods analysis and 
time study techniques. On the second 
day the participants will apply the 
principles. 

Similar seminars on single post- 
ing methods will be held later this 
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“I understand the company’s earnings 
fell off sharply last month!” 
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their day... 


modern banking 
requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 
Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 
protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 


For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 
CHUBB & SON, Managers 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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Selection of Securities 


N= essentials to consider in se- 
lecting securities (or risks) 
were offered to the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association Trust Training 
School at Bucknell University by 
H. Stuart Valentine, Jr., trust officer, 
The Philadelphia National Bank. 
Here’s his list: 

Financial strength of company; 
conservative capitalization; satisfac- 
tory earnings record; basic need for 
products or services; diversification 


of products or customers; some con- 
trol over costs of materials; ade- 
quate allowance for depreciation and 
research; satisfactory labor and pub- 
lic relations; sound management. 

A weakness in any of these might 
well warrant a decision against buy- 
ing any security of the company, Mr. 
Valentine said. 

Statistical factors commonly used 
in evaluating corporation bonds, pre- 
ferred stocks and common stocks: 


HOLLAND 


The only heating system 


backed by the manufacturer 


ALL THE WAY 


Holland makes it, sells it, installs it, services and 
guarantees it. This is why more than 21,000,000 
customers have found that it makes good sense to 
look to Holland for true heating satisfaction. 


Important, too, Holland offers customers a com- 
plete line of heating systems, specifically engineered 
to solve each individual heating problem, and using 
the fuel of the customer’s choice...gas, oil, coal or 
coke. 


Completely carefree winter comfort is assured by 
the day and night service offered by local Holland 
Furnace Factory Branches. Satisfaction is assured. 


No wonder more than 700 banks and financing 
companies are happy to handle Holland installment 
loan paper on a non-recourse basis. 


HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Installers of Home Heating Equipment 
Main Office and Plants at Holland, Michigan 


Ratio of debt or debt and pre- 
ferred stock to the total capitaliza- 
tion; coverage of interest charges 
or interest charges and preferred 
dividends provided by net earnings 
from operations after all costs are 
deducted; ratio of debt and debt and 
preferred stock to net property ac- 
count and working capital. The lat- 
ter ratio is important with industrial 
bonds and preferred stocks, but un- 
important in public utility bonds and 
preferreds. These companies do a 
cash business, and mostly have high 
credit ratings enabling them to bor- 
row at low cost to meet temporary 
periods of tightness. Also, most 
utility bonds are first mortgages 
whereas most industrials are now 
debentures. 

The trends in the factors men- 
tioned, said Mr. Valentine, “are the 
really important things” and must 
be constantly observed. In the case 
of common stocks, “sound manage- 
ment” is the paramount essential. 

How judge sound management? 
“The earnings and dividend record 
is the take-off point. Relative stabil- 
ity with at least moderate up-trend 
is desired. In the last analysis, 
however, the rate of return on the 
total capitalization and new capital, 
whether obtained from public secur- 
ity offerings or retained earnings, 
is the crux of the matter. If this 
return has been maintained or im- 
proved over a period, considerable 
confidence in the management is 
justified.” 


“You wouldn’t have all those bills if 
you’d give me enough spending 
money!” 
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OUNCING 


Herbert F. Rawll 


Memorial 
Awards Contest 


$10,000 in Cash Awards for members of Christmas 
Club at financial institutions using the services of 
Christmas Club a Corporation 


Forty-eight years ago, the late Herbert F. Rawll, founder of Christmas Club 
a Corporation, visualized the great possibilities of introducing to our finan- 
cial institutions millions of people who never before had been inside such 
institutions, by offering them a method of weekly savings to accumulate 
money for Christmas. 

To perpetuate and enlarge the purposes of its founder, Christmas Club 
a Corporation periodically conducts its popular prize contests. This year 171 
generous cash awards will be given for the best original ideas on the subject: 
“What I would like to see on the Christmas Club Emblem.” 

To be eligible, contestants must be members of Christmas Clubs at 
financial institutions using the systems and services of Christmas Club a 
Corporation. 


Christmas Club members also need savings programs, loans, 
safe deposit boxes and financial advice. Through contests of 
this kind, and heavy promotion at the joining season, 
Christmas Club a Corporation continues to create customers 
for all your services. 

Christmas Club members are your best prospects today — 
and tomorrow. 


hisimas Christmas Club 


PAYMENT a Corporation 
: Founded by Herbert F. Rawill 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
BUILDS CHARACTER, BUILDS SAVINGS, BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


THI 
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How Tl sells home ownership 
to your customers... 
protects them, too/ 


or as long as you or yoorfamily owns it 
buy, remeniber te specify the com- 
America’s largest staff of tithe specialists, 


Title'Insurance and 
Trust Company 


4338 Seeing Street, Los Angetes 54 MAdison 62411 


Through local newspaper ads, Title Insurance is selling the bene- 
fits of owning property...benefits like Children and Hobbies 
and Pets and Flowers. 


When your customers buy in California, be sure to give their 
property, and all the many benefits that go with it, the safe, 
sure protection of a Title Insurance policy. 


T.I.’s fast, low-cost dependable title service is made possible by 
America’s largest staff of title specialists, complete land records 
in 15 California counties, and 65 years of title service experience. 


Remember—the best safeguard for buyers, sellers and lenders 
is a Title Insurance and Trust Company policy. 


“You can be sure America’s Largest 
when TI insures”’ Title Company 


Title Insurance and Trust Company 


433 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 54 + MAdison 6-2411 


(Branches and subsidiary companies in fifteen California counties) 


Recession 


Drawing to Close, 


Says 
Dr. G. H. Moore 


data support earlier ind:- 
cations that the current busi- 
ness contraction may be drawing to 
a close, Dr. Geoffrey H. Moore, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 
has reported. 

Dr. Moore, associate director of 
research at the National Bureau, 
said study of current indicators of 
business activity in the light of 
analysis of business contractions 
and recoveries since 1920 shows that 
further improvements have been 
registered by many indicators over 
the last few months. 


Indicators Rising 


In November 1957, he said, the 10 
leading indicators analyzed in his 
study were all declining, compared 
with their level three months earlier. 
By February 1958 five out of the 10 
were rising and the same was true in 
March. In April, he said, the num- 
ber registering an advance rose to 
six, and in May and June it rose to 
eight. 

He pointed out, however, that only 
one of the 10, the series on resi- 
dential contracts compiled by the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, has sur- 
passed the level it had reached when 
business activity began declining in 
July 1957. 

Most measures of aggregate eco- 
nomic activity, Dr. Moore added. 
have also risen above their lows in 
April or May and personal income 
has regained its pre-recession level. 
Prospects that a business expansion 
is getting under way are thus better 
than they were a few months ago. 
Improvement, however, has not been 
long enough sustained, he said, to 
make this a certainty. 


Measuring Recessions 


Dr. Moore’s comments were made 
in connection with the release by the 
National Bureau of a research re- 
port on his study of current meas- 
urement of changes in economic 
activity, Measuring Recessions, is- 
sued as Occasional Paper No. 61. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 148) 
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Nassau, Bahamas . 


A better view across the border 


Many United States banks which have customers 
engaged in commerce or industry in Canada will 
find our monthly Commercial Letter a useful ref- 
erence on developments north of the border. 


Recent issues have carried articles, charts or tables 
on such diverse topics as Metropolitan Toronto— 
Industrial Highlights—Canadian Production 
—Canadian Prices, Wages and Employment— 
Banking and Finance—Canadian Foreign Trade. 


If your own institution does not currently receive 
our Commercial Letter we shall be glad upon re- 
quest to place your own name on our mailing list 
to receive it each month without charge. 


For further information write any one of our 
regional Business Development Departments lo- 
cated at Vancouver, Calgary, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Montreal and Halifax, or to our Business Develop- 
ment Division, Head Office, Toronto. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


HEAD .OFFICE:, 


New York ° San Francisco ° 


Port of Spain, Trinidad . 


TORONTO 


Los Angeles ° 
Bridgetown, Barbados ° 


CANADA 


Seattle Portland, Ore. 


Kingston, Jamaica 


Resident Representatives—Chicago and Dallas and more than 775 branches across Canada 
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LOOK 
TO ABBOTT 


FOR COMPLETE 
BANKING EQUIPMENT 


CALENDARS 
AND DESK SETS 


A completely new line of decorator 
designed perpetual calendars and 
desk sets in satin finished brass or 
chrome, single and double faced 
calendars with or without pens. 


SIGNS 


illuminated signs, beau- 
tifully hand-etched in 
plate glass. Standard 
engraved floor and 
counter signs. Name 
plates of all types. 


COIN COUNTING MACHINES 


ABBOTT MODEL 49 


The world famous line of Abbott 
coin counting and sorting ma- 
chines in hand operated and heavy 
duty electric models. 


Also: Abboft quality coin wrappers, coin 
and currency trays, etc., etc. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. 


143rd-144th STREETS & WALES AVE. 
NEW YORK 54, N. Y., U.S.A. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 146) 


The paper reprints a report which 
appears in a recent issue of the 
Journal of the American Statistical 
Association. 

Dr. Moore’s report is based on 
data available through March 1958, 
the eigth month of the current reces- 
sion. His comments are based on 
updating of these data to include 
measures available through July 
1958. 

“The economy has taken much 
longer to recover from severe de- 
pression than milder recessions of 
the kind experienced during 1957- 
58,” Dr. Moore said. This observa- 
tion, he noted, is based on an analy- 
sis ‘of business contractions and 
recoveries since 1920. 


Current Recession 
Intermediate in Severity 

“Data now available through June 
or July,” he said, “confirm the 
earlier findings that the 1957-58 
recession ranks intermediate in 
severity.” 

Reductions in output since the 
peak of July 1957, Dr. Moore pointed 
cut, have been somewhat greater 
than during comparable periods of 
the 1923-24, 1926-27, 1948-49 and 
1953-54 business contractions, but 
consistently smaller than during the 
1920-21, 1929-33, and 1937-38 con- 
tractions. 


“How do you manage to stay so cool 
and comfortable?” 


How many 
“ghosts” in 
the collateral? 


Even the most reputable borrower may not 
be aware that “ghosts” have invaded his 
property record. Sometimes, through over- 
sight, property may remain in the accounts 
even though previously sold, scrapped or 
replaced. 

An original cost study and check of physi- 
cal assets by The American Appraisal Com- 
pany will reveal all such “ghosts” on the 
records and will help in your lending decision, 

For more than 60 years, The American 
Appraisal Company has been serving indus- 
try with impartial reports in the fields of 
property verification and control, insurance, 
depreciation, taxation and corporate 
financing. 


SINCE 1896...LEADER IN PROPERTY VALUATION 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 cities coast-to-coast 


do you need 


imitation leather or 
plastic commercial passbooks 
and pocket check cases 


Samples and Prices on Request 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


1270 Ontario Street « Cleveland 13, Ohio 


NYCE POSTER DISPLAYS 


Box 531 
Chesterton, Indiana 
Featuring Holiday Announcements in Color 
Opening and Not Open Hours of Your Bank 
Promotional Posters for Interim Between Holidays 


Visit with us during the A.B.A. Convention—Booth No. 8 


NEW 
ACCOUNTS 


from 
ournew , 
modern 


NAL 
SERVICE 


NEW YORK 7. 


ED 
THRIFT 


2 PARK PLACE 
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Banker Garlington (left) and Purina Dealer Wood have worked as a team in serving farmers for 22 years. 


‘SOUR BANK AND OUR PURINA DEALER 


— Fred B. Garlington, president, 
Bank of Cabot, Cabot, Arkansas 


If you traveled through the country 
around Cabot, Arkansas, about this 
time of year in the middle 1930’s, 
you saw folks busy “pickin’ cotton.” 
Now and then you noticed a “‘family 
cow.” 


Go to the Cabot area today and 
you'll see good cows grazing fields 
once used for cotton. This major 
change in agricultural economics has 
been made possible by the Bank of 
Cabot, with an important assist by 
the Purina Dealer. 


“Our bank started lending to farm- 
ers for the purchase of cows and 
equipment back in the 1930’s, and 
we haven’t had a penny’s charge-off 
in 25 years,” said Mr. Garlington. 
“Row croppers moved slowly to- 
ward dairying at first, but today 
they are using modern practices 
and equipment and there are many 
high-quality herds. 


‘‘Fred Wood, our Purina Dealer, has 
been a good teammate in helping 
this shift from cotton to cows. He 
has brought sound dairy practices 
from the Purina Research Farm to 
our community, and has introduced 
new customers into our bank. Based 
on our experience, I would not hesi- 
tate to recommend that bankers 
work with their Purina Dealers.” 


* * * * 


Dairymen in the Cabot trading area 
now milk from 8,000 to 10,000 
cows. Their total dairy business is 
around $1,250,000 a year, and it 
has meant better living for them 
and their neighbors in town. This 
is just one of many examples of 
bankers and Purina Dealers team- 
ing up to lift the economy of a 
community. 


QUALITY 


HELPED LOCAL FARMS TO SHIFT FROM COTTON TO COWS” 


SERVICE 


PURINA ...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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You Are Invited to See 
the EDUCATIONAL DISPLAYS 


N behalf of 100 exhibitors in the 
A.B.A. Educational Displays in 
North and South Exhibition Halls, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, BANKING ex- 
tends its cordial invitation to all 


delegates to drop in and browse 
around. 

Tie a string around your finger as 
a reminder to spend some time in the 


Exhibition Hall to visit the displays 


TWO STEPS 


toward sounder, 
easier to handle 
mortgage business 


Mortgage & Loan Life Insurance makes good sense in any 


loan situation. Should the borrower die, you are assured payment 


of the loan balance. And, American Life’s M&L Insurance can 


save you the expense of having to foreclose on mortgages, 


with resulting unfavorable effect on your public relations. 


Errors & Omissions Insurance, the new, improved form, 


offered by American Surety, protects you from loss through errors 


or omissions—an ever-present risk of loss in handling 


mortgage loans. For instance, against legal liability should 


a fire or homeowners policy fail to be renewed and be 


followed by a fire or other insured loss. And, as always, E&O 


Insurance protects against your direct loss due to errors or 


omissions in handling coverage on mortgaged property. 


Take these two steps toward sounder, easier-to-handle mortgage business now! 
Call our agent in your community—or write us if you’re not sure of his name. 


The AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


Member: American Surety Group 


100 Broadway ¢« New York 5, N. Y. 


FIRE ¢ FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS « 


CASUALTY 


INLAND MARINE LIFE 


before or after general sessions or 
during any free time you may have 
at your disposal. Exhibit hours are 
scheduled for your convenience from 
the opening of registration at 10 
A.M. on Saturday, September 20, un- 
til the close of the last business ses- 
sion at noon on Wednesday. 

Make it a point to spend a profit- 
able hour or more checking ‘what's 
new” in bank equipment and the 
latest developments in almost every 
type of service adaptable to modern- 
day banking. For 20 years, the 
displays have been a feature of our 
general convention activities, and 
the growing attendance each year 
prompts exhibitors to make this a 
very special event. 

These displays are well worth in- 
spection by all important operating 
personnel of the banks of Chicago 
and the outlying districts, whether 
or not they are officially designated 
to represent their respective banks 
at the A.B.A. Convention. 


“Shopping List'' Directory 

The directory starting on page 
198 will help you spot any product 
on your “shopping list.” and the 
fioor plan (pages 206, 207) will 
orient you to its location in the ex- 
hibit area. You will find a courteous 
corps of company delegates at each 
booth ready to demonstrate their 
wares and to explain the best meth- 
ods of adapting their services to your 
operational problems. By ‘“‘shopping” 
we mean “window shopping,” for 
the visitor incurs no _ obligation 
whatsoever to buy. 

A business show such as this is 
too full of special features to at- 
tempt to catalog them all. But. 
while you browse around do be sure 
to look in on the official A.B.A. dis- 
plays of special educational services, 
devoted to departmental services 
that are specifically designed for in- 
ternal bank use and general public 
education. 


A well informed man generally has 
views very close to yours. 


BANKING 


NEW! 
THE SMITH-CORONA 
SECRETARIAL 
BRINGS YOU 


Test and discover the lighter touch 

and livelier action that means more 

typing speed, greater typing ease! 
More typing freedom, more typing speed on the new 


Smith-Corona Secretarial Typewriter! New Speed Booster - 


accelerates every stroke with less typing effort, makes the 
keyboard come alive—actually gives greater typing ease. 

And Smith-Corona’s Accelerator Action also brings you 
a marked improvement in typing quality! Each character 
prints the same clear, crisp impression — gives a uniform, 


professional appearance to every page of every typing job. 
Discover for yourself the light, lively touch, the crisp, 
clean write of Accelerator Action on the new Smith- 
Corona Secretarial. Telephone your local Smith-Corona 
representative for a demonstration or a ten-day trial in 
your own. office today! 
LOOK AT THESE EXCITING SECRETARIAL FEATURES! Clean, Modern 
Appearance ¢ Seven Decorator Colors * Rugged Construction 
Exclusive Total Tab Clear Lever * Exclusive Half Space Key 
Instant-Set Margins * Exclusive Page Gage. The new Secretarial 


is available in fabric and carbon ribbon models, in a complete 
range of type styles and carriage widths. 


THE NEW Smith-Cor OMN@ SECRETARIAL 
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William A. McDonnell James P. Hickok Meredith C. Jones Wilhelm R. Mesenbrink Carroll F. Burton 
Chairman of the Board President Senior Vice-President Vice-President Vice-President 


John F. Hallett C. Arthur Hemminger John B. Mitchell Leonard J. Schrewe Jefferson L. Miller ~ 
Vice - President Vice-President Vice - President Vice - President Assistant Vice - President 


We’re looking forward to the 84th annual ABA conven- 


tion ... a fine opportunity to renew old friendships, 
make new ones and share in a valuable exchange of ideas. 


We’d like to know you better and acquaint you with 
the ‘‘First” in St. Louis . . . so be sure to look us up in 


Chicago. > ag THE FIRST 


a NATIONAL BANK 


If you’d like detailed information about art IN ST.LOUIS 
our correspondent services, write for free 

booklet, ‘Sincerely Yours.”’ Address re- 

quest to First National Bank in St. Louis, re mi} 

St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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BEACH'S finest 
wan seers newest 


INTRODUCING 


‘THE ONLY ONE ON BEACH 
overlooking city and sea, 
reached by a glass walled 
elevator gliding skyward 
outside THE SAXONY! 


400 luxuriously NEW rooms, 
magnificently ENLARGED facilities... 
_ a fabulous setting for The Saxony’s smart 
service and famous food; new meeting, display 
and catering facilities now enable The Saxony 
to accommodate formerly-unacceptable 
requests for large groups. 


Arrangements should be made now for space and 
facilities at THE SAXONY during the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF BANKERS 
CONVENTION © OCTOBER 25-29, 1959 « MIAMI BEACH 


e DINNERS 
COCKTAIL PARTIES © LUNCHEONS D 
FORMAL BANQUETS » POOLSIDE STEAK PARTIES 


with or without entertainment 


BLIC SPACES 
FLORIDA'S MOST MODERN, MOST VERSATILE PU! 
AVAILABLE FOR GROUPS OF 5 TO 2500 PERSONS! 


Contect your local Convention Committee or coll 


HENRY PHILLIPS, National Sales Director 
The Saxony Hotel, MIAMI BEACH - JEfferson 8-6811 


GEORGE D. SAX, President 


ALWAYS THE PRIDE OF MIAMI BEACH 
The Most Exciting Block. Front ON THE OCEAN at 32nd St. 


New Ideas 


on cover designs for 
passbooks or check cases? 


Our Art Department will 
gladly submit special designs 
on request, without any obligation. 
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N. Y. Mutuals 
Set Records 


in the 128 mutual sav- 
ings banks of New York State 
increased $813,905,000 during the 
first six months of 1958, reaching a 
total of $19,459,854,000 as of July 1, 
the Savings Banks Association of 
the State of New York reported 
recently. 

Interest-dividends paid on savings 
by these banks during the 6-month 
period amounted to $300,582,265, an 
all-time high, the association’s semi- 
annual report revealed. 

In announcing these figures, Kil- 
gore Macfarlane, Jr., association 
president, who is president also of 
Buffalo Savings Bank, said the in- 
creases are significant because “‘sav- 
ings provide accumulated capital 
essential to the future economic 
growth of local communities, the 
state, and the nation.” 

Mr. Macfarlane pointed particu- 
larly to the savings banks’ mortgage 
holdings, which rose to $14,168,047,- 
223 during the 6-month period, an 
increase of $697,262,332. 

“Mortgage holdings now amount 
to 65.6% of the total assets of New 
York State’s mutual savings banks,” 
he said, “investments representing 
homes for millions of people in New 
York State.” 

According to the report, other in- 
vestment holdings of the state’s 
savings banks as of July 1 were 
$3,567,779,919 in U. S. Government 
obligations, a decrease of $219,403,- 
903 during the first six months of 
1958; state and municipal securities, 
$440,488,944, an increase of $22,142,- 
877; $338,645,153 in corporate se- 
curities, an increase of $51,407,- 
183; and $2,067,657,644 in other 
bonds, notes and debentures, an in- 
crease of $257,906,903. 


GENIUS FOR A DAY 


When it comes to figuring his in- 
come tax, 

Without any special instructions, 

Many an otherwise average man 


Can make some clever deduc- 
tions! 
STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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Use high quality Brandt 


coin wrappers 
and 


bill straps 
they have everything 


@ Fine, strong kraft paper 

@ Firmly sealed seams 

®@ Made to exacting specifications 

® Neat, clear printing 

@ Complete range of distinctive colors 


Brandt Automatic Cashier Co. 
515-517 First Street, Watertown, Wisconsin 


Kindly send free samples of your coin wroppers 
and bill straps as well as detailed information in 
connection therewith. 


**Brandt’' and ‘‘Cashier'’ registered United States 
Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office. 
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OUR TRANSIT SERVICE 


BEGINS AT THE AIRPORT 


At International Airport, San Francisco, 
motorized messengers of American 
Trust Company maintain a 24-hour 
vigil for all incoming airmail items with 
A.M.F. stickers and Air Express ship- 
ments with Hold-at-Airport tags. 


By using these special labels on all 
cash letter sendings, your items can be 
processed by our Day and Night 
Transit Department within 30 minutes 
after arrival at the airport. 


98 BANKING OFFICES SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LOOSE TO: 
=A. MLE SAN FRANCISCO? 


Time saved in the collection and 
availability of funds can often amount 
to as much as two days when you route 
all western items through American 
Trust Company, San Francisco. 


Write today for our 12-page bro- 
chure, “‘Speed and Service,’ which 
outlines the many advantages of our 
specialized routing service. We will also 
send you a supply of our high-speed 
A.M.F. stickers and Air Express tags. 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 
@ 
BANKING 
Since 1854 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


e HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 
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Low GI Home 
Mortgage 


Delinquency Rate 


kee who have financed home 
purchases over the years with 
relatively small down-payments con- 
tinue to make an excellent record 
of keeping their mortgage loans 
current, according to the national 
mortgage delinquency survey com: 
piled by the Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation of America. For the first 
six months ended June 30, 1958, Gl 
home loan delinquencies of three 
months or more only amounted to .34 
of 1%, .42 of 1% for two months, 
and 2.06% for one month. These 
delinquencies are only fractionally 
higher than at the same time a year 
ago, and can be considered an ex- 
cellent showing in view of the de- 
clining business period which they 
cover. 


Gl Home Loans Are 45% 
of Nation's Total 


The delinquency report covered 
2,497,554 loans and total nation- 
wide delinquencies were reported as 
54,798, or 2.19%. A year ago total 
delinquencies were 49,580, or 2.02%, 
based upon a total of 2,446,931 loans 
reporting in the survey. Of the total] 
on June 30 this year 45% were GI 
loans, 35% were FHA mortgages, 
and 20% were conventional - type 
loans, those neither guaranteed nor 
insured by a Federal agency. 

Delinquencies reported in the 
Federal Housing Administration 
mortgage field totaled .13 of 1% for 
three months or more, .27 of 1% for 
two months, and 1.43% for one 
month. 

For conventional-type mortgages, 
delinquencies of three months or 
more totaled .16 of 1%, .25 of 1% 
for two months, and only .99 of 1% 
for one month. 


Salary is an amount of money that 
no matter how large it is some people 
spend more than. 
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For bank investment 


Security plus increased income now are available 
in the yields of quality corporate bonds and railroad 
equipment trust certificates. Our broad underwriting 
and marketing activities enable us to offer an excep- 


tional variety of these issues in substantial blocks. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


123 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


TO: SCHOOL SAVINGS SPONSORS 
(past—present—future) 


Chalk up a score for write Box MBI below. 


School Thrift and the new 137 


Yonkers, N. Y. rockton, Mass. 
IBM-process PASSBOOK. It 


short cuts detail of present ma- H 


chine systems. A thrifty step 


for school savings! (On display R | 


at the ABA convention) Or 


OR ATE SO 


— 
SEGURITY 
PLUS 
HIGHER 
YIELD 
— 


fae agenda of the Bankers Insti- 
tute for Executive Development 
to be held at the Sedgewood Club in 
Carmel, N. Y., on October 5-17 has 
been announced by Albert L. Muench, 


For over 77 years, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade and commerce. 
lf you need a helping 

hand in Japan, contact... 


FUJT BANK 


Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
a Offices in London, Calcutto 
187 Branches Throughout Japan 


| NYSBA’s Bankers Institute for Executive 
Development Announced by A. L. Muench 


executive vice-president of the New 
York State Bankers Association. 
The Institute is an important link 
in the NYSBA’s School of Banking 
announced a few months ago. 


A FRIENDLY WAY 
TO BUILD BUSINESS 


WELCOME WAGON has a friendly and 
telling influence on banking habits of 
ers fo the community and other 
More than 1,600 


newcor 
families called on. 
banks in the U. S. and Canada find 
Welcome Wagon invaluable in OB- 
TAINING, RETAINING, and REGAINING 
many banking serv- 

For information write: Welcome 
Wagon Building, 685 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 


WELCOME WAGON 


INTERNATIONAL 


ustomers for their 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


Leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types of passbooks 
and pocket check covers. Commission basis. 


WILLIAM EXLINE, INC 
1270 Ontario Street e Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Spencer Weart 


BANKING STUDIES 
Branch Locations 


New York Agency: 42 Broadway. NYC | 995 Fast 46th St. New York 17, N. Y. 


Noitow Chimes EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


102, American Bankers Association Convention 


Booth 


Mr. Muench states that the cur. 
riculum and procedures of the In. 
stitute for Executive Development 
have been carefully designed for 
a limited number of “on-the-way-up” 
executives who have already had 
sound experience in bank opera- 
tions, though perhaps in a special. 
ized area; who now need and merit 
a broadened and matured manager. 
ial perspective in order to ready 
themselves for the tough challenges 
of top executive performance | as 
banking moves into its predestined 
role of greater socio-economic re- 
sponsibility in a world growing con- 
stantly more complex. 

At the opening session on Octo- 
ber 5 the agenda calls for the 
following talks: “Institute Perspec- 
tive,’ by Mr. Muench; “Institute 
Procedures,”’ by C. William Green, 
director, NYSBA’s Educational! 
Foundation; and “Man Talent,” by 
Dr. Millard C. Faught, Faught Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Curriculum Content 


The main topics to be discussed 
during the first week of the Institute 
include: “Management — Duties and 
Responsibilities”; ‘‘Administration— 
Delegation — Coordination”; ‘Deci- 
sion - making — Communications”; 
“Personnel as an Earning Asset”; 
“Our Dynamic Economy’’; and “Re- 
view and Correlation of Manage- 
ment Function and Components.” 

The second week’s curriculum 
will cover these broad subjects: 

“Problems of Liquidity — Capital 
Adequacy and Profitability’’; ‘‘Auto- 
mation — Electronic Processing”: 
“New Business Development”; 
“Community and Customer Rela- 
tions”; “As Others See Us”; and 
“Summation.” 

The day’s activities, Monday 
through Friday, will begin with 
breakfast from 7:30-8:30 A.M., and 
wind up with seminar groups (case 
studies) from 8 to 9 P.M. 


The person who finds life empty 
generally isn’t putting anything in- 
to it. 
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do you attract a depositor? 


Wana LIGHT, BRIGHT, eye-appealing Pittsburgh Open- 
Vision Store Front. The large glass areas permit a wide- 
open view of your bank—the best way in the world 
to show passers-by that it is a progressive, up-to-date 
establishment. A new front will please and impress your 
regular depositors, too. 

Many bank managers owe increased profit and prestige 


to modernization with a Pittsburgh Open-Vision Store 


FREE BOOK. For more informa- 
tion on Pittsburgh Open-Vision 
Store Fronts, send in the coupon 
and we'll be glad to send you 
our new store front booklet. 


Front. Pittsburgh Store Front Products include Pittsburgh 
Polished Plate Glass and Twinpow” Insulating Glass Units 
for the open-vision front, supported by Prrrco® Store 
Front Metal. Tusetite®, West and Hercuuire® Doors, 
Pittsburgh Door Frame Assemblies and Prrrcomatic® 
Automatic Door Openers can also be used in your new 


or remodeled store front. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 8260, 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet, 
“Put Your Best Store Front Forward.” 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


th 
PITY: TS PLATE Ss COMPANY 
ANNIVERSARY 


i958 IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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School of 
Mortgage Banking 


Attendance at the School of Bank- 
ing, sponsored by the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America and 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif., 
was the highest on record this year. 
Students registered for Course I, top, 
right, totaled 73 from 12 states and 
Hawaii. Forty-five were registered 
for Course II, bottom, left, from 12 
states. 

Course I was held July 27-August 


2. The principal study theme was 
the financing of dwellings and an 
introduction to mortgage servicing. 


Faculty and pupils attending MBAA’s 
Course I at Stanford University 


Course II, held August 3-9, was 
devoted to financing of income prop- 
erties, with a study of specific prob- 
lems in mortgage servicing. 

Courses I and II at Stanford are 
companion efforts to Courses I and 
II held at Northwestern University 
in June and July. Course III is also 
offered at Northwestern, but not at 
Stanford. 


* 


The Course II group also poses for 
photograph on the Stanford campus 


Our corporate customers and correspondent banks make regular use of 


our unique tri-state banking operation. With seventeen complete banking 


offices, The Bank of California provides on-the-spot credit information, fast 


collection of items, concentration of funds, and all other banking services 


in all three Pacific Coast states...California, Oregon and Washington. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION = : 
SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities... PORTLAND, Oregon...SEATTLE and TACOMA, Washington 


HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 
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Blue Chip Investment: 
MODERN “QUIET” CEILINGS 


One of the most rewarding improvements your bank can 
make is a handsome, sound-quieting Acousti-Celotex ceil- 
ing. Customers will be impressed with its smart modern 
appearance, and the atmosphere of quiet that softens harsh 
noises and makes doing business more pleasant. Employees 
will work more efficiently, and feel better too, when distract- 
ing noises have been eliminated. 


Sound conditioning in your bank is a mark of forward- 
looking management. Call in your Acousti-Celotex dis- 
tributor today. He puts at your disposal unequalled experi- 
ence and skill. Asa member of the Celotex family of acoustical 
specialists, he shares the knowledge represented by over 
thirty years of leadership in sound conditioning. 


Ceiling shown: Celotone® fissured mineral fiber tile, one of a broad range 
of Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning products, «TRADE mark REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


cousti-(ELoTEX 


REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem... Every Building Code 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. CC-98 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation, please send me your booklet, “Sound Con- 
ditioning in Banks,’ and the name of my nearest Acousti-Celotex 
Distributor. 


Address. 
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For the 
Building Scrapbook 


ABOVE, LEFT—Colonial red-brick and traditional wood-trim shutters 
adorn exterior of the Kingston Office of The First-Second National 
Bank and Trust Company of Wilkes-Barre (Pa.). Designed by The 
Cunneen Company. ABOVE, RIGHT—Two-story building of The 
Commercial Bank at Daytona Beach, of inverted pan-type construc- 
tion with large glass area and walnut paneling, can support two addi- 
tional stories if needed for expansion. LEFT—Curtain wall construc- 
tion, anodized aluminum, and red granite trim, decorate facade of 
Midtown branch of The National Bank of Jackson (Mich.). BELOW, 
LEFT—Exterior glass panels of the Whitefish Bay State Bank fit 
flush with the masonry and are part of 8,000 pounds of thermopane 
glass used in the structure. BELOW, RIGHT—Completely remodeled 
banking lobby of the Peoples Office of The Northern New York 
Trust Company, in Malone, N. Y. 
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ABOVE—The triangular tower and glass front of The 
Youngstown Road Branch of the Second National Bank of 
Warren, Ohio, can be seen from three directions. It has 
two drive-in auto teller windows serving two lines of cars, 
and parking space for 28 cars. Arthur F, Sidells, architect. 
ABOVE, RIGHT—Gray limestone with pink buff face brick 
and gray heat-absorbing plate glass are used in the exterior 
construction of the Summer Avenue Branch of the First 
National Bank of Memphis, Tenn. Paved parking area ad- 
joining the building accommodates 90 cars, RIGHT— 
Italian Botticino marble-faced pillars and counters line the 
block-long lobby of the Bishop National Bank of Honolulu, 
Hawaii. Designed by Bank Building & Equipment Corpo- 
ration of America. BELOW—Brick, plate glass, and porcelain 
enamel form the exterior of the Champaign National 
Bank, Champaign, IIl., designed by Bank Building & Equip- 
ment Corporation: of America. A walk-up window and two 
drive-up teller stations are included in the bank’s facilities. 
BELOW, RIGHT—tThe front interior walls of the Long 
Beach National Bank, Calif., are done in a geometrical, 
heavily woven grass cloth. A hand-painted mural, 5 feet by 
12 feet wide, depicts a California scene. The project was 
designed and executed by H. Carlo Fontaine & Associates 
of Los Angeles 
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January-July Savings Bonds Sales 
Gain 7% Over 1957 Period 


ore E and H Savings Bond pur- 
chases during the first seven 
months of 1958 were $2,895,000,000, 
the Treasury announced last month. 
Redemptions of both matured and 
unmatured bonds for the same 
period amounted to $2,916,000,000. 

Compared with the January-July 
period last year, sales were up 7%, 
redemptions down 12%. 

July’s sales of $418,000,000 E and 
H bonds were 5% higher than the 
$400,000,000 of July 1957. Series E 
sales of $320,000,000 were off 4% 
from last July’s $332,000,000, and 
Series H sales of $99,000,000 were 
up 45% from the $68,000,000 of 
July 1957. 

The cash dollar value of E and H 
bonds outstanding as of July 31 
amounted to $42,258,000,000, an in- 
crease of $773,000,000 in the past 
year. Of the amount outstanding, 
$38,100,000,000 are in E_ bonds, 
$4,158,000,000 in H’s. 


Comparison of Sales and Redemptions 


7 Months, January-July, 1958 and 1957 


(in millions of dollars) 


| 
% 7 Months | 


July 


Change 1958 


SALES (at cost price) 


REDEMPTIONS (at current 
redemption value) 
Series E 


70 | 


1957 | 
| 


7 Months | 
| 
| 


Unmatured............... 


EXCESS OF SALES 


Series E and H 


* Less than 4 of 1%. 


ANSWERS TO 


1001 BANK PROBLEMS 


Guide to New Ideas, 
Services, and Activities 
of the 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


o Volume L + JULY 1957-JUNE 1958 


BANKING 


Write for free copy 


BANKING 


Index to Volume L 
July 1957 - June 1958 


—=FREE! 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


12 East 36th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Make the most of your copies of BANKING with Index 
to Volume 50! Let it serve as your guide to ideas, 
A.B.A. services and activities—past, present and future. 


It’s FREE—simply write for one or more copies. Then 
bind the Index with all 12 issues of BANKING for the 
period, July 1957 through June 1958. 


For handy reference purposes it contains an alphabetical 
listing of author-contributors. Titles of articles and de- 
partments are indicated by subject, dates of issue, and 
page numbers. 


Each single issue of BANKING is a reservoir of ideas 
and timely news on developments in banking and fi- 
nance, Government and business—at home and abroad. 


You shouldn’t be without it! 
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Main Street 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


Former State Association 
Section President Dies 


KENNETH McCDOUGALL, 64, former 
president of the State Association 
Section of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, died last month in Newton, 
Mass., after a short illness. 

Mr. McDougall was president of the 
Section in 1956-57, after having served 
as its vice-president during 1955-56. 
He was currently in office as executive 
secretary of the Savings Bank Associ- 
ation of Massachusetts, having been 
for many years a trustee of Newton 
(Mass.) Savings Bank and secretary 
of the Savings Banks Employees Re- 
tirement Association. 


ROBERT T. BOURGAIZE becomes 
president, Central Bank, Tacoma, 
Wash., succeeding his father, the 
late P. W. BOURGAIZE. 


PAUL J. ROMERO, JR., becomes ex- 
ecutive vice-president, City Bank & 
Trust Co., New Iberia, La. 


CHARLES W. from Electro- 
lux Corp., New York City, to presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Man- 
chester, Conn. 


WILLIAM A. LIESON, from vice- 
president to executive vice-president, 
Valley Bank and Trust Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 


SEYMOUR BERMAN, recently exec- 
utive vice-president and director, 
Peoples National Bank of Chicago, 
becomes vice-president, The Ex- 
change National Bank of Chicago. 


PERRIN L. BABCOCK, from presi- 
dent, Onondaga (N. Y.) Savings 
Bank to board chairman; WILLIAM 
G. Morton, from executive vice-pres- 
ident to president. 


Otto P. MANN becomes senior 
vice-president, Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company. 


DALE E. SHARP, president, Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 
becomes director, USO Fund of New 
York, Inc. 


September 1958 


W. E. MCKENZIE, from president, 
First State Bank, Corpus Christi, 
Texas to president and chief execu- 
tive officer, First National Bank, 
Arlington, Texas. 


JOSEPH GUIDO becomes executive 
vice-president, Maywood (Ill.) Pro- 
viso State Bank. 


WILLIAM H. HOSCH becomes as- 
sistant vice-president, Fulton Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta (Ga.) 


W. L. COWDEN becomes president 
and chairman, newly-organized Nixa 
(Mo.) Bank; H. A. YATES becomes 


103 PARK AVENUE 


“The Goodwill of your 
Consumer Credit Customers 
is a Priceless Asset” 


MURRAY HILL 5-4000 


cashier; L. D. MCCROSKEY becomes 
vice-president. 


JOSEPH T. SANDLEITNER becomes 
vice-president, Federation Bank & 
Trust Co., New York. 


CLYDE E. PENEGOR becomes presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Onton- 
agan, Mich., succeeding JOHN S. 
SLICK, who resigns. 


JAMES NICOL, from executive vice- 
president to vice-president, First 
National Bank of Independence, Mo., 
succeeding WILLIAM T. KEMPER, who 
becomes board chairman. 


Protect it with the 
First and the Best 


in 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 


through 


BANKERS SECURITY LIFE 


The fact that Bankers Security Life was the first insurance 


company in the nation to provide Credit Life Insurance is important 
only in that these additional years of experience and performance 
are your total assurance of superior service and protection. 
Whether it’s CREDIT LIFE or ORDINARY LIFE in any or all of 


their forms, or CREDIT ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, turn to 


Experience for Performance 


BANKERS SECURITY LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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STANLEY G. HARRIS, JR., from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago. 


EUGENE C. HUSSEY, JR., and FRITZ 
H. WALKING, both become vice-pres- 
idents, Middlesex County National 
Bank, Everett, Mass. 


VERNON D. GIBSON, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Cen- 


tral Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ARTHUR C. LAWSON, from assistant 


| al | 
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ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU...? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since its 
foundation almost 70 years ago. |f you are interested 
in doing business in Peru, a letter addressed to us will 
assure you our friendly cooperation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office 


98 Offices Throughout the Country 


CAPITAL-S/.80,000,000.00 


“Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank" 


WAG 
For Your 


FREE 


Personalized 


DOUBLE TT 


Presentation 


NO OBLIGATION 


% Now 300 Double TT 
Financial Institution 
Sponsors Coast-to-Coast 


vice - president to vice - president, 
Bank of America, N.T.&S.A.; FRANK 
L. DAVIS becomes vice-president. 


REGINALD GRAY becomes vice-pres- 
ident, Northern New York Trust Co., 
Watertown, N. Y. 


LYMAN E. SEELY becomes vice- 
president, First National Bank, 
Portland, Ore. 


JOHN F. MCKNIGHT, from vice- 
president and secretary, Richmond 
Trust Co., of Mansfield, Ohio, to 


LIMA 


SURPLUS-S/.98,745,958.91 


T..*"Flash’’ GOODWILL 


—E. 808 PRA E AVE KAN 


to 7 AND INDICATOR CORP. 


NGELE 


president, National Bank of Hyde 
Park Chicago, succeeding PAUuL R. 
WILKINSON, who becomes president, 
National Lumberman’s Bank of Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 


HENRY LUHRS becomes vice-presi- 
dent, National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Co., Albany, N. Y. 


LEO A. FURLONG, JR., becomes 
vice-president, City National Bank, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


JAMES A. SMITH, from eastern rep- 
resentative, Firstamerica Corp., San 
Francisco, to president, American 
Trust Company, New York City. 


Navy Salutes Hospital Trust 
for Speedy Emergency Action 


THE RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL TRUST 
COMPANY received a “well done” from 
the Navy for its quick action in supply- 
ing needed cash, when, following the 
recent Lebanon action, the U. S. fleet 
was placed on a 4-hour alert. 

Shortly after noon on July 15, the 
Hospital Trust Naval Base Office in 
Newport was asked to supply a sub- 
stantial amount of cash for units of the 
U. S. fleet then in Newport. The money 
was needed in a matter of hours. 

By 7:30 P.M., the cash was in the 
disbursement office at Newport. Two 
hours later, all units of the fleet had 
been issued their cash. Anthony J. 
Frain, branch manager, had swiftly 
arranged the dispatch of an armored 
car to the Federal Reserve bank in 
Boston, where the money was ready to 
be picked up and whizzed back to New- 
port with the speed demanded by such 
an emergency. 

The Navy gave Hospital Trust a nice 
“pat on the back” for its prompt action. 
Two letters of commendation, one from 
the Navy Accounts Disbursing Office in 
Newport, and one from the Force Sup- 
ply Officer, Destroyer Force, Atlantic 
Fleet, were sent to the bank for a job 
“well done.” 


T. W. CHAPMAN, from cashier to 
executive vice-president, Dime Bank, 
Lansford, Pa. 


WILLIAM LONSDALE, JR., becomes 
vice-president, Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York City. 


Cot. WALTER W. ABBEY, U. S. 
Army (Ret.) joins business devel- 
opment department, First National 
Bank of Arizona. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 166) 
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YOUR/ ndependent 
Insurance AGENT 


“SERVES/ YOu /FIRST” 


THE INDEPENDENT 
INSURANCE AGENT 
SERVES YOU FIRST 


Who is he? 


If he displays the emblem shown above, he is a member of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents - an independent insurance business man of which there are thousands 
located in local communities all over the country. He is an expert insurance advisor who Serves 


You First. It will pay you to buy and handle your insurance needs through one of these agents. 


We Suggest 


that you seek an independent agent located conveniently near you NOW and ask his advice 
on, a matter VERY IMPORTANT to you... 


IS YOUR PROPERTY FULLY INSURED? 


Among the major assets of the family is their replacement cost of your real property, either rese 
home; of businesses, their plants, warehouses, idential or business, if it were destroyed TODAY? 
stores or offices. Building and repair costs have And how about your home contents and personal 
reached all time highs. Since 1947 the average property, or your business equipment, materials and 
home has increased in value about 85%. Would finished products ? Chances are, unless you have in- 


your present insurance be sufficient to pay the creased your insurance recently the answer is “no.” 


An Independent Insurance Agent 


will gladly review your present insurance with regard to today’s costs. The importance of 


this to your best interest should not permit its neglect or postponement. 


THE COMMERCIAL UNION GROUP 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTO ¢ THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION. LTD 

AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ PALATINE INSURANCE 

COMPANY LTO * COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF N.Y © COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD ¢ THE BRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


HEAD OFFICE e NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


September 1956 
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Damage including VSI, 30 Day 
. . Credit Life, Accident & 


complete Physic 
Trip, Collision, @te. . 
Health. 


we have over 1,000 c ¢ im representatives in the 
area we service .. . all 48 states, U. S. territories 
and possessions. 


protection starts the very minute the loan is 
approved. 


within one hour after a loss is reported to us, the 
claim is assigned to a representative in the vicin- 
ity by long distance telephone so satisfactory 
settlement can be effected at once. 


we represent several major stock specialty com- 
panies . . . with complete underwriting authority. 


the insurance companies have confidence in our 
ability, based on over 30 years experience, so 
you will be dealing direct with the individual 
approving the cele 


Write today for complete and factual information 


3 


Main Street 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 164) 


AL SCHMACKER, from executive 
vice-president, American National 
Bank of Fort Lauderdale, to presi- 
dent, Bank of Palmetto, Fla. 


A. STANLEY MYERS, JR., from as- 
sistant vice-president, Half Dime 
Savings Bank, Orange, N. J., to vice- 
president Provident Institution for 
Savings. 


Woopson LEWIS becomes presi- 
dent, The Peoples Bank, Greensburg, 
Ky. 


EARL K. MUELLER, from senior 
vice-president to executive vice-pres- 
ident, Central-Penn National Bank 
of Philadelphia. 


JAMES B. KIRCK, assistant control- 
ler, from second vice-president to 
vice-president, First National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga.; PAuL M. CHRISTIAN, 
from assistant vice-president to vice- 
president. 


FRANK B. MERGET, from executive 
vice-president to president, Mercan- 
tile-Commerce National Bank in St. 
Louis, Mo. 


W. S. PEBWORTH, JR., from execu- 
tive vice-president, Reagan State 
Bank, to president, Airline State 
Bank, Houston, set to begin opera- 
tions in August; MARVIN K. HOWARD, 
from vice-president, First State 
Bank of Amarillo, to vice-president 
and cashier, Airline State. 


Witu1AM G. BROWN, member of 
Chambliss, Brown & Hodge, becomes 
senior vice-president and trust of- 
ficer, American National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JosEPH A. POLIQUIN, cashier, also 
becomes vice-president, Merchants 
National Bank, Lewiston, Me. 


HUBERT CHRISTIAN, cashier, also 
becomes vice-president, Citizens 
State Bank, Wausau, Wisc.; Frank 
A. McElroy becomes vice-president. 


OBERT PICKERILL, from executive 
vice-president to president, Peoples 
State Bank, Newton, IIl. 


RONALD N. AURSWALD becomes ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Bank of Dade 
County, North Miami, Fla. 


When a good customer is currently 
not acceptable for bank credit... 


MAY WE SUGGEST 
That you contact ALC. 


A bank may, if so desired, par- 
ticipate in an ALC arranged loan. 


We have unique facilities for 
expediting: 


Accounts Receivable Financing 
Machinery and Equipment Loans 
Inventory Loans 

Construction Loans 

Land Development Financing 


May we send you information or 
discuss with you personally 
our unusual services? 


Accredited Loan Correspondents 


Registered Securities Dealers 
Securities Department 
State of Illinois 


ASSOCIATED 


LOAN COUNSELLORS 
64 E. Lake St.+- Chicago 1, Illinois 


A>, 


Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable October 15, 1958, to share- 
holders of record Sept. 12, 1958. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., August 18, 1958 
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ESTABLISHED: 1897 


HIPPON KANGYO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 
120 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
New York Representative Office: 

149 Broadway, New York 6 


A NEW PICTURE DAILY . . . 


... A NEW DISPLAY EVERY DAY 


Are you wasting thousands of valuable 
advertising dollars? Banks throughout 
the country are making their windows 
and lobbies pay extra dividends with 
TIMELY EVENTS' attention-getting 
fluorescent displays featuring time, 
barometric pressure and outstanding 
newspictures. Custom designed to 
blend with your decor and priced as 


low as $2.00 per week. 


TIMELY EVENTS 


236 N. Clark St. Chicago 1, Il. 
September 1958 


JOSEPH H. GREISINGER, becomes 
comptroller, Toledo Trust Co., suc- 
ceeding WADE ELEY, vice-president, 
who moves on to operations; ROBERT 
A. SHARPE, from _ vice-president, 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Co., Chicago, becomes vice-president 
at Toledo Trust. 


PAUL BOoscH, senior vice - presi- | 


dent, becomes board chairman, Ex- 
change National 
City, Mo., succeeding 
WILLIAM L. HAGER. 


the 


ERNEST F. LAppD, JR., from vice- 
president to senior vice-president, 
Merchants National Bank of Mobile; 


Bank, Jefferson | 
late | 


STRATFORD E. WHITE-SPUNNER, from | 


vice-president to senior vice-presi- 
dent. 


J. PAT MALONE, from assistant 
cashier to vice-president and com- 
mercial loan officer, First National 
Bank, Amarillo, Tex. 


J. H. SHARPE becomes vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix; BRYSON AMOS, GEORGE L. 
PARKER, ROBERT D. WILLIAMS, all 
become vice-presidents. 


WILLIAM L. BARTON, from assist- 
ant vice-president to vice-president, 
East River Savings Bank, New York 
City. 


JOHN WOLF becomes vice-presi- 
dent, Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York City. 


JOHN E. TAYLOR will be president 
and cashier, new First State Bank 
of Calumet City, Ill., when it opens 
in the fall. 


Mont E. MCMILLEN, from vice- 
president to senior vice-president, 
Firstamerica Corp., San Francisco. 


JOHN H. SKINNER becomes vice- 
president, Bank of America, N. T. & 
S. A., San Francisco. 


ALBERT M. PRICE becomes vice- 
president, Boone County National 
Bank, Columbia, Mo. 


JOSEPH BRINGHURST, from assist- 
ant vice-president to vice-president, 
Artisans’ Savings Bank, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 169) 


American Bankers 


Ass'n Convention 


CHICAGO 
SEPT. 21 10 24 


you get 


EXTRA CARE 
all the way 


on UNI TE D, 
the Radar Lise. 


| 
| 


AIR LINES 


® 


For information and reservations, 
call United or an authorized travel agent. 
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yous 


YOU GET FAST COLLECTION SERVICE AROUND 
THE WORLD...WHEN FIRST NATIONAL CITY 


IS YOUR CORRESPONDENT 


The FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


72 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES AND AFFILIATES ¢ 78 BRANCHES IN NEW YORK 


Around-the-clock Transit Service ¢ Collections * Credit Information * Bond Portfolio Analysis * Complete 
Securities Handling Facilities * Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds «¢ Participation in Local Loans 
Personalized Service * World-Wide Banking Facilities * Complete Metropolitan New York Office Coverage 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Fist in World Wide Banking 
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New York 
||| Our booklet, 
||| “Speed”, describes 
|| the many ways 


First National City’s 


||| check collection 
| service can help you. 
|| We will be pleased 


to send you a copy 
free on request. 
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Main Street 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 167) 


About Banks 


Merger - in-the- making: First 
WESTERN BANK & TRUST Co., into 
CALIFORNIA BANK. 


Merger pending: TORRINGTON NaA- 
TIONAL BANK AND TRUST Co., into 
HARTFORD (CONN.) NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST Co. Target date: Novem- 
ber 1. 


FirST NATIONAL BANK OF DENVER 
and THE INTERNATIONAL TRUST CoM- 
PANY open new quarters, Seventeenth 
Street, Denver. 


HARTER BANK & TRUST Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, establishes Plaza branch, 
30th Street and Cromer Avenue. 


First NATIONAL IRON BANK, 
Hawarden, Iowa, opens new, mod- 
ern bank building. 


FirST STATE BANK is scheduled to 
open in Clute, Tex., in early October. 


First bank in Portland, Tex., since 
1919 opens: PORTLAND STATE BANK. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK, Bridge- 
port, Conn., opens its eighth branch 
office on Boston Avenue. 


WORTHINGTON (Minn.) NATIONAL 
BANK becomes First National Bank 
in Worthington. 


Emory L. Boyden, 
vice - president, 
The Manhattan 
Savings Bank, 
and American 
Airlines steward- 
ess Donna Du- 
gart join the 
crowds inspecting 
the new 244-ton 
Pratt and Whit- 
ney jet engine 
which will be used 
in American’s new 
Boeing 707 jet 
liners. The engine 
is being shown 
for the first time 
in New York in 
the bank’s lobby 
at 47th and Madi- 
son. When com- 
mercial jet flights 
are begun late 
this year, coast to 
coast travel is ex- 
pected to be re- 
duced to 4% 

hours 
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S THE FIRST PUBLIC DISPLAY IM HEW YORK 
OF AMERICAS GREAT NEW JET ENGINE 
HE PRATT & WHITHEY 3-57. TURBOWASP. 


R OF THESE ENGINES EACH DEVELOPING 
3OOO POUNDS OF THRUST AT TAKE-OFF _ 
PROPEL THE NEW AMERICAM AIRLINES TOT 


CouNTyY NATIONAL BANK, Middle- 
town, N. Y., and NATIONAL BANK of 
NEWBURGH set for merger, pending 
stockholder vote September 17. Tar- 
get date: September 26. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, Pitts- 
burgh opens new Greentree office in 
park-like business center. 


First NATIONAL BANK of GAITH- 
ERSBURG, Md., and GERMANTOWN 
BANK, Germantown, merge as Mary- 
land State Bank of Montgomery 
County. 


Rome (N. Y.) Trust Co. and 
ONEIDA NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
Co. of Utica plan merger, pending 
stockholder approval. 


MORTON (ILL.) STATE BANK starts 
construction of new building, which 
will include drive-in facilities. 


Construction is under way for new 
branch of OLD KENT BANK & MICHI- 
GAN TRUST COMPANY, Grand Rapids, 
at 700 Bridge Street. 


CHASE MANHATTAN BANK moves 
its 79th Street and Madison Avenue 
branch from the northwest to south- 
east corner. A special ‘ladies’ bank- 
ing corner,” furnishing more gra- 
cious surroundings than the main 
banking floor, is included. 


Commercial Jet Engine Displayed at Manhattan Savings Bank 


NET 90% 


of the selling commis- 
sion when you sell 
First National City 


Bank Travelers Checks 


e Customer satisfaction 

e World-wide acceptance 

e Promptest refund service 

e Internationally advertised 

e You remit only 10% of selling 


commission to us 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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HARTWIcCK (N. Y.) NATIONAL 
BANK becomes Hartwick branch, 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK & 
Trust Co. oF ALBANY. 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., opens new branch on 
Banksville Road. 


CAMILLUS BANK, Syracuse, N. Y., 
merges with MARINE MIDLAND TRUST 
Co. oF CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


MOGADORE SAVINGS BANK opens 
branch in Tallmadge, Ohio. 


NATIONAL BANK & TRUST Co. of 
Fairfield County (Conn.) opens two 
new offices. 


BROOKLINE (Mass.) SAVINGS BANK 
opens new office at Coolidge Corner. 


City BANK & Trust Co., Jackson, 
Mich., opens branch at Vandercook 
Lake. 


Bucyrus (Ohio) CiTy BANK opens 
new bank building with two drive- 
ins and off-street parking. 


Construction has started on new 
building for the First NATIONAL 
BANK of PAMPA, Tex.; will feature 
drive-in facilities. 


First NATIONAL BANK and TRUST 
CoMPANY of SCRANTON, Pa., WILKES- 
BARRE DEPOSIT AND SAVINGS BANK, 
and MARKLE BANKING AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF HAZLETON, merge. Re- 
sultant new bank, NORTHEASTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY, has Scranton head- 
quarters. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, New 
York City, commemorates its 125th 
anniversary with an illustrated bro- 
chure, on the cover of which is re- 
produced a mural of its first Green- 
wich Village office. 


SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF KAN- 
Sas CiTy, Mo., starts construction 
of drive-in facility, Seventh and Ann 
Streets. 


VINELAND (N. J.) NATIONAL BANK 
& TrusT Co., issues a diamond anni- 
versary booklet. 


MINNESOTA NATIONAL BANK, 
Minneapolis, adopts new name: 
First NATIONAL BANK OF EAST 
GRAND FORKS. 
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Oldest Bank in Hawaii 
Celebrates Centennial 


The block-long, 5-story-high head office of Bishop National Bank, Honolulu, T. H. 


THE largest, oldest, and only 
national bank in the Hawaiian 
Islands celebrated its 100th anni- 
versary last month with a full 
weekend of festivities. BisHop NA- 
TIONAL BANK, founded as Bishop & 
Co. in 1858, celebrated its birthday 
for three days, with a formal dinner 
for community leaders, a bank-spon- 
sored concert at Waikiki Shell, and 
a colorful luau for its employees, 
who were flown into Honolulu from 
all parts of the Islands for the event, 
at bank expense. 

In its 100 years of existence, 
Bishop National has grown and con- 
tributed to the development of the 
Islands under a monarchy, a repub- 
lic, and now as a territory of the 
United States. It has survived four 
wars, a revolution, and a counter- 
revolution. 

During the bank’s first years, only 
weary crews from whaling vessels 
and China traders stopping to rest, 
knew Hawaii. Honolulu was just a 
small cluster of buildings strung out 


CouNTy TRUST COMPANY, Mary- 
land, opens temporary trailer 
quarters in Riviera while investigat- 
ing this community’s actual needs 
before establishing a permanent 
branch building there. Trailer in- 
cludes night depository and drive-in, 
and rests on concrete foundation 
rather than wheels, for security 
reasons. 


WEsT CHICAGO STATE BANK pub- 
lishes brochure to mark its 50th an- 
niversary and the opening of a new 
building. 


along the waterfront, from six 
months to two years from the east 
coast of the United States by mail. 

The first bank in the Islands, 
Bishop & Company handled an esti- 
mated 15 different kinds of currency, 
often with undetermined compara- 
tive values that simply had to be 
guessed. The bank grew, with the 
Islands, through the whaling days 
into the times when sugar became 
a pivotal Island industry. Later, 
when James Dole started his pine- 
apple experiments, Bishop Bank was 
there to help with financing. The 
bank continues close ties with both 
of these major Island industries. 

In 1929, four banks in Honolulu 
consolidated to form Bishop First 
National Bank of Honolulu, at which 
time the bank got its national char- 
ter. 

Today, at its centennial, Bishop 
National Bank, headed by Carl E. 
Hanson, president, is a bank with 
24 offices webbed over five of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


UNION NATIONAL BANK, Char- 
lotte, N. C., and First NATIONAL 
BANK & Trust Co., Asheville, merge. 
New name: FIRST UNION NATIONAL 
BANK OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


PuBLIC BANK, Detroit, Mich., 
opens new Michigan-Shelby office. 


LAREDO (Texas) NATIONAL BANK 
opens new modern bank building. 


BANK OF LONDON & MONTREAL, 
Ltp., starts construction of Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, branch. Target date: 
late 1959. 
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SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Cash and Due from Banks 


U.S. Government Securities . pi 
State and Municipal Securities ‘ 


Other Bonds and Securities 
loans (less reserves) . . 
Farned Interest Receivable 
Customers’ Liability under 
Acceptances and L/C 


JUNE 30, 1958 
RESOURCES 


Bank Premises and Equipment 


TOTAL. « 


Surplus . . 


Undivided Profits . 


LIABILITIES 
$ 


Reserves for Interest, ‘Taxes, etc. . 
Interest Collected —Unearned 


Acceptances and Letters of 
Credit Liability . ‘ 
Other Liabilities ° 
Deposits Time 
— Demand 


'$1,291,502,640.63 
143,301,217.99 
14,732,433.57 


$1,173,461,933.18 
1,763,247.429.63 2 


$ 556,300,209.50 


1,449,536,292.19 
1,152,556,501.71 
10,417,741.69 


10,024,658.78 
23,925,662.21 
737,036.49 


$3,203,498, 102.57 


73,500,000.00 
73,500,000.00 
69,884,265.39 


$ 216,884,265.39 


26,283,966.11 
12,035,443.73 


10,024,658.78 
1,560,405.75 


,936,709,362.81 


$3,203,498,102.57 
nd U.S. Govern- 


ment, State and other Public Moneys, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


CHESTER A. RUDE 
Vice Chairman 


ARNOLD O. BECKMAN 
President, 
Beckman Instruments, Inc. 
PHILIP L. BOYD 
Property Development and 
igement 
WALTER W. CANDY, JR. 
President, Bullock’s, Inc. 
ORMAN CHANDLER 
Publisher, Los Angeles Times 
HANNON CRANDALL, JR. 
President, 
California Hardware Co. 


HOMAS A. J. DOCKWEILER 
Attorney 

PAUL D. DODDS 
Senior Vice President 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


V. H. ROSSETTI 
Honorary Chairman 


JAMES E. SHELTON 
Chairman 


ELDEN SMITH 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


BRYANT ESSICK 
President, 
Essick Manufacturing Co. 


PHILIP S. FOGG 
Chairman of the Board & 
President, Consolidated 
Electrodynamics Corp. 


ROBERT E. GROSS 
Chairman of the Board, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


OSCAR LAWLER 
Attorney 


JOHN O'MELVENY 
Attorney 


FRED B. ORTMAN 
Associate Director, 
Stanford Research Institute 


LLoyp L. AUSTIN 
President 


JOHN J. PIKE 
President, The Republic 
Supply Co. of Calsfornia 


FRED H. ROHR 
Chairman of the Board & 
President, Robr Aircraft Corp. 


ELBRIDGE H. STUART 
Chairman of the Board, 
Carnation Co. 


ALLEN J. SUTHERLAND 
Senior Vice President 


MILTON M. TEAGUE 
Vice President and General 
Manager, Limoneira Co. 


EDWARD R. VALENTINE 
Chairman of the Board & 
President, 

Robinson Building Co. 


Southern California’s own 


Head Office: Los Angeles 54 © Citizens Division Headquarters: Riverside 
Son Diego Division Headquarters: San Diego * San Joaquin Valley Division Headquarters: Fresno 
Qver 200 Offices and Branches Serving Southern California @ Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ERAN 
ARIE 
wart 
Securities carried at $448,312,533.88 are pledged to secure trust funds al 
Attorney 
SECURITY- FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


TOPS IN TWO 


® industrial Finance 


® Experience in Induction 
of Foreign Capital 


IBJ’s share in Equipment Finance 
by industries in Japan (Sept. 1957) 


ESTABLISHED IN 1902 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN LTD. 


New York Office: 
30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
Head Office: 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


TARGETING SALES EFFORT. By 
Charles W. Smith. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. 396 pp. 
$15. Mr. Smith, a management con- 
sultant, offers a trading center 
method of geographical sales anal- 
ysis. This statistical tool develops 
information about where people buy. 
Mechanics of the method include a 
sales potential yardstick, coding 
basic sales data, and summarizing 
and analyzing the data. The book 
provides a complete listing of Ameri- 
can cities, counties, and trading 
centers needed to apply the method. 


PRICING IN BIG BUSINESS: A CASE 
APPROACH. By A. D. H. Kaplan, Joel 
B. Dirlam, Robert F. Lanzillotti. The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D.C. 344 pp. $5. This book is based 
on interviews with management of 
more than 20 large companies and 
on other data. Pricing selected prod- 
ucts, pricing policy, pricing organi- 
zation, and major influences on the 
policies of big business are among 
the subjects. 


CoMMON STOCKS AND UNCOMMON 
ProFits. By Philip A. Fisher. 
Harper, New York. 146 pp. $3.50. 
“Tested, successful, unconventional 
advice on how big money is made 
in the stock market.” 


INCOME GROWTH WITH SECURITY: 
THE FORMULA-PLAN SOLUTION. By 
Sherman F. Feyler. Macmillan, New 
York. 189 pp. $4.95. The importance 
of selection and timing is empha- 
sized. Chapters cover equalization 
plans, variable ratio plans, dollar 
averaging, formula planning for the 
small investor. 


THIN CAPITALIZATION. By Martin 
M. Lore. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York. 261 pp. $10. This 
is a statement and discussion of the 
problem of the thin, or inadequately 
capitalized, corporation under the 
Internal Revenue Code. It includes a 
discussion and analysis of many de- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 174) 


FACTUAL 
APPRAISALS 


for every valuation need 


@ Insurance — coverage 
and proof of loss 


@ Property, cost and 
general accounting 


Corporation finance 
Legal requirements 
Purchase or sale 


Reorganization, merger 
or consolidation 


THE LLOYD “THOMAS c 


Recognized Appraisal Authorities 
4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Offices — Coast to Coast 
First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 


DISTINCTIVE 


Bank Signs 


— 


‘UNION | 


Eye FDIC Sign ns 


Extruded aluminum frames, and 
in silver or gold, 3Y2” x7", Form 


plete new Model ‘‘S’’ series ‘of Desk “Name Plates ‘ond 
Teller plates to match. New Drive-in window Legal 
re floor standards and other items. Thos. 

Edison said, re $s a way to do it better, find 
tt We news found i 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


Known internationally for Quality Merchandise 
18229 W. McNichols Detroit 19, Mich. 
BOOTH 1 
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The Most Trusted Man in Town 


Everybody knows a banker holds a 
position of trust. But, few people 
realize how much faith is placed in 
him. Sometimes even the banker is 
unaware of the load he carries. 
Hundreds of men talk tohim freely 
about their income. Others confide 
personal and business secrets. Fami- 
lies place their future in his hands. 
It’s all done as a matter of course. 


Member 
‘Federal Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 


A banker’s position in his com- 
munity is so trusted that it’s never 
even thought of . . . so trusted it’s 
taken for granted. 

At City National, we’ve helped 
hundreds of bankers around the 
country serve.the customers that 
trust them. We’ve transferred funds, 
had property appraised, and acted 
in estate matters. And we’ve tried 


to do the job as well as the men we 
work for would do it themselves. 
Maybe you, too, could use a 
strong partner in Chicago . . . one 
who would do a job for you the way 
you wanted it done. If you would like 
to learn of the service we can give, 
why not phone us or come in and 
see us next time you’re in Chicago. 
We'd like to do business with you. 


WATIONAL BAN K 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHIECAGO 
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cisions on the subject and gives 
detailed consideration to the several 
aspects of the problem. The con- 
cluding chapter deals with methods 
for avoiding the tax penalties of 


An appendix 
table of 


thin incorporation. 
contains a bibliography, 
cases cited, and an index. 


THE TAX ON ACCUMULATED EARN- 
INGS. By Robert 8S. Holzman. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1941 


Head Office:—KARACHI (PAKISTAN). 


Authorized Capital 

Issued & Subscribed Capital. . 
Paid-up Capital 

Reserve Funds 


With a net work of 78 branches in all the important trade centres of East 
and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited is in a position to assist those desiring to 


establish contacts for exports or imports. 
for any banking requirements in Pakistan. 


The Bank's services are always available 


The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange business including 
opening and advising of commercial letters of credit, collection of documentary 


FOREIGN BRANCH 
BOMBAY (INDIA). 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, 
Head Office:—KARACHI. (PAKISTAN) 


Branches:—!. Aden 2. Colombo 3. Mombasa & 4. Rangoon. 
Correspondents and agents in all important Cities of the World. 


bills, remittances, etc. 


NOW UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MONUMENT 
TO 100 YEARS OF 
FORWARD-LOOKING 
BANKING SERVICE 
Our new 28-story banking 
home is being built on a foun- 
dation of 100 years as financial 
partner to Upper Midwest 
progress. 
Resources: Over $450,000,000 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


good first impression... 
an enduring good impression — 


Bank Signs in Bronze or Aluminum 


by U.S. BRONZE 


Impressive dignity and good taste are working 
ambassadors for you when your bank’s name 
appears in these beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted signs. Names of your personnel on tasteful 
metal signs also assure an impression of dignity 
and stability. 


Desk Nameplates 
Both Economical 
and Beautiful 


‘ INDIVIDUAL LETTERS—Metal or 
plastic—in all sizes 


Perfect for permanent signs, inside 
or out. As suppliers to banks large 
and small from coast to coast, we 
offer the widest selection with the 
most in service, at economical 
prices. Send today for catalog of 
all signs, plates, display cases, etc. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sion co., inc. 


101 West 31st Street, Dept. B, New York 1, N. Y. 


136 pp. $10. This is a practical study 
of the Federal tax problem arising 
from the accumulation of corporate 
earnings. It poses the problem, 
analyzes the decisions on the sub- 
ject, and suggests steps which may 
be taken for the avoidance of the 
accumulated earnings tax. The book 
is indexed, and contains a bibliogra- 
phy and tables of statutes, rulings 
and cases cited. 


ARM’S LENGTH TRANSACTIONS. By 
Robert 8S. Holzman. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York. 169 pp. 
$10. The author discusses the power 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under Section 482 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, to reallocate income 
of two or more enterprises subject 
to unitary control, where the various 
enterprises have not dealt with one 
another at arm’s length and have in 
effect, rearranged their incomes to 
bring about a tax saving. Decisions 
are discussed, both from the point 
of view of the arguments used and 
of the industry involved, and safer 
procedures for such transactions are 
suggested. A bibliography, tables of 
statutes, rulings and cases, and an 
index are included. 


TEXTBOOK OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS. 
By Edward Nevin. St. Martin’s Press, 
New York. 422 pp. $4.50. The 
groundwork of contemporary eco- 
nomic and monetary theory. 


THE WorLpD Is MINE. By Clayton 
Rand and Robert Smitley. Fleet 
Publishing Co., New York. 380 pp. 
$4.95. A fanciful, factual and in- 
geniously contrived history of f- 
nance, money-making, and speculat- 
ing from Tiberius Caesar to the 
present, framed as a narration by 
the Greek philosopher Apollonius, 
who really gets around through 
history. 


EcoNOMIC SURVEY OF LATIN 
AMERICA 1956. United Nations De- 
partment of Economic and Social 
Affairs, New York. 183 pp. $2.50. 


JAPAN’S PosTwAR Economy. By 
Jerome B. Cohen. Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, Bloomington, Ind. 262 
pp. The country’s economic rebound 
from World War II: factors in it, 
foreign trade, and problems. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE 
1957. United Nations. Columbia 
University Press, New York. $4. 
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Monthly Review 


BANK NOVA SCOTIA 


Banker’s-eye view 
of Canadian business 


nN OBJECTIVE look at developments and 
trends from a Canadian viewpoint—that’s 
the BNS Monthly Review. Designed for busi- 
nessmen, it is written by senior economists of 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Each issue analyzes a basic development affect- 
ing the Canadian economy. Executives in 70 
countries find these reports valuable. You will, 
too, if you do business in Canada, orare thinking 
about it. 


To put your name on our mailing list for free 
copies of the Monthly Review, fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


New York: 37 Wall Street. Chicago Representative: Board of Trade 
Building. General Office: 44 King St. W., Toronto. London Offices: 
24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4; Waterloo Place, S.W.1. More than 500 branches 
ecross Canada and abroad. 


Correspondents wherever men trade. 


Thrift and Loan 
Services 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


a Michigan bank. The plan has the 
following features: 

(1) Varied thrift plans. The em- 
ployee may authorize a simple say- 
ings plan through payroll deduction. 
Savings certificates at higher than 
savings interest rates are available. 
Savings are insured by the FDIC. 

(2) A credit committee and loan 
terms. Loans are approved by a 
credit committee but subject to final 
decision by the bank. The maximum 
for unsecured loans under the plan 
is $500, for secured loans $3,000. 
Higher loans are considered as regu- 
lar bank loans. 

The repayment period varies from 
a maximum of 18 months for unse- 
cured loans to three years for se- 
cured loans. Credit life insurance is 
paid for by the bank, within certain 
health and age limits. 

(The rates on these plans are gen- 
erally comparable to those charged 
by credit unions. ) 


“Copy Control” 


ECORDS in small to medium sized 
banks can be so designed that 
they will afford a “copy control,” 


Tellers’ counters in the new main office 
of the Union Dime Savings Bank, New 
York, are electrically adjustable to the 
height of the staffer—just push a but- 
ton as this model is doing. There’s no 


barrier between teller and depositor at 


Economics Department, B. 
the deal plate level 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
44 King Street West, Toronto, Canada. 


Please put me on your complimentary mailing list to receive the 
Monthly Review. 


Street. 


Company- 
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said A. C. Suhrbier, assistant audi- 
tor, Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, 
in a talk at a NABAC conference. 

“The word ‘copy’ refers to initial 
or subsequent descriptive records 
prepared with or without a number 
control, and could be either in the 
form of a single copy or multicopy,” 
he explained. “ ‘Control’ is the by- 
product of good records that dovetail 
operations to such an extent that 
any transaction can be followed from 
its inception to completion. 

“Combining the two words, we 
have ‘copy control’ which should af- 
ford a means of countercheck on 
transactions, resources and _liabil- 
ities.” 

It is a means for rechecking or 
reviewing a transaction by a person 
other than the one with whom it 
originated, for dividing the duties 
and responsibilities of employees, 
and for making possible control for 
dual custody of assets. It also pro- 
vides the material and information 
for reports to management. 

If good records are maintained, 
the customer can be relieved of 
keeping unnecessary records, items 
can be traced easily, certifications 
can be made, and records can be used 
as evidence. 

Your ability to reconstruct any 
transaction is an indication to your 
customer that the bank is efficient. 
Also, the ability to trace transac- 


One of three 13-ton vault doors is 
dropped into place at the new head 
office of American Trust Co., San Fran- 
cisco. The doors are push-button op- 
erated, The vault is 70 x 40 x 10 feet. 
Walls, ceiling, and floor are 24-inch 
triple reinforced concrete lined with 
laminated steel 
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Come 
a little 


closer 


(I have a surprise for you in my little bag.) 


Here’s a magic formula guaranteed to bring you new 
customers, new accounts. It’s called a Christmas Club. 
My little Club has worked wonders for hundreds of in- 
stitutions across the country. It can for you, too. Why, 
you'll be astonished at how many folks keep dropping in 
every day . . . making regular payments . . . discovering 
your other services. 

Won't you help yourself to one of my profitable Christmas 
Clubs? I have a whole bagful to choose from — but I 
especially recommend Rand M¢Nally’s. They have every- 
thing you'll need for your Christmas Club—beautiful 
four-color promotional material, ad mats, shopping lists. 
coupon books, checks, and all the other supplies that go 
to make a successful Club that will grow with the years. 


- 


For samples and full 
information, drop a line to: 
Rand M‘Nally & Company, 
Christmas Club Division, 

405 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
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tions and reconstruct details is a 
fraud deterrent. One of the best ways 
to cover a fraud is to destroy the 
original documents, but this doesn’t 
work when they can be duplicated 
by the bank. 


Lobby Adding Machines 


Popular Customer Aids 


 Beaaeomeer of the United States 
National Bank of Denver now 
have the use of electric adding ma- 
chines set flush into the surfaces 
of five check-writing desks in the 
lobby. President Roger D. Knight, 


One of the five adding machine desks in 
lobby of United States National, Denver 


Jr., reports enthusiastic comment 
from the public. 

Only the keyboards of the ma- 
chines are visible. The controls are 
pre-set for double spacing and to 
permit extension of tapes on total- 
ing. 

The check desk design is by James 
S. Sudler, architect of the bank’s 
new quarters in Denver’s Mile High 
Center. He has submitted an appli- 
cation for a patent. 


A WORD ABOUT KANSAS CITIANS 


eesti Et 


AND CITY NATIONAL... 


We Kansas Citians own our full share(s) of American business, industry and 
“municipalities.” Perhaps fewer of us “play the board in a bull and bear sense” 
than is true of some areas, but we do claim a sharp eye for sound, long-range 
investments. In fact, some forty investment firms now serve this metropolitan 
area of well over a million where individual income (and the ability to invest) 
is several steps above the national average. 


City National is also “investment-minded.” Our government transactions now 
average $.3 billion a year, and our Investment Service and Bond Departments 
keep up-to-the-second with two direct wire services. These departments offer 
investment counseling, bond portfolio analysis, and the sale of tax-free municipal 
issues to individuals, businesses, and other banks, including our more than 1,000 


correspondent banks thru-out the world. 


Your Kansas City Account Is Cordially Invited 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Kansas City, Missouri 


Established 1913 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


NABAC Plans A 
“Hospitality Month” 


HE National Association of Bank 

Auditors and Comptrollers has 
designated October as ‘National 
Hospitality Month.” 

Each of the association’s 171 con- 
ferences, or regional groups, is to 
provide the banks in its area with 
an opportunity to review the latest 
operating techniques and internal 
control systems in special educa- 
tional programs. 

“It is felt that this concentrated 
effort will assist in providing fur- 
ther opportunity for education at 
the local level for all bankers inter- 
ested in bank auditing, operations, 
and control,” said the announce- 
ment. 


Bank Robbery Cases 


Set New High 


HE 631 violations of the Federal 

bank robbery act in the fiscal 
year ended June 30 were the largest 
total since accurate records have 
been compiled, reported J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

“Not since the era of the 1930s, 
when in 1932 there were 606 viola- 
tions against banks, has there been 
such a tremendous wave of this type 
of crime,” said Mr. Hoover. 

The violations in the recent 12 
months included 373 robberies, 198 
burglaries, and 60 larcenies. 

Mr. Hoover also reported that 
“solutions in robbery violations cor- 
respondingly increased.” 
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SPACE ‘STATION 


MECHANIZED RECORD-HANDLING SYSTEM 


brings many thousands of card records within easy reach of the operator 


For such Active Records as Check Filing; Credit Refer- 
ence; Customer Information Files; Stockholder Rec- 
ords; Signature Cards; Trust Index; Trust Asset Files; 
Punched Card Records. 

KARD-VEYER units make for the utmost operating econ- 
omy by speeding up reference... saving space... reducing 
operator fatigue and boosting morale. Any tray is delivered 
at the touch of a button in an average of 212 seconds. 


Never before has such flexibility been offered in mechan- 
ized record files to meet your exact requirements. The wide 
range of models means you get the work station with the 
greatest number of records in the minimum floor space... 
with maximum operator comfort and productivity. All 
units are standard with push button selector and posting 
shelf. Send coupon today for new illustrated booklet giving 
full details. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1956, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Kindly send new booklet LBV811—"New Kard-Veyer.” 
Name & Title 
Bank 


Street 
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W orrny of your attention is a new 
combination dictation, transcription, 
interview recording system—all in 
one portable package, powered by 
regular flashlight batteries. It is 
able to pick up interviews or dis- 
cussions; editing to omit unimport- 
ant material is done using a trans- 
cription foot pedal or dictation 
microphone start-stop button. The 
flashlight batteries afford more than 


20 hours of use; power cost is said 
to be 5¢ per hour. Further informa- 
tion on the “200-BIC” Interview 
Combination may be obtained from 
The SoundScriber Corp., North 
Haven, Conn. 

U arco, INc., manufacturer of busi- 
ness forms and forms handling 
equipment, announces a_ bursting 
unit that will separate tabulating 
cards at a rate of 600 per minute. 
The card burster is available as 


an attachment to all the company’s 
forms burster-imprinters now in use, 
or as a new unit to handle both card 
and forms bursting. Just 60 seconds 
are needed to switch operation. 
Further information may be received 
from the company at 141 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. 
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To tap a multi-billion dollar sav- 
ings market, National College 
Club Program, Inc., offers subscrib- 
ers a 10-point program to motivate 
the prospect in a direct-to-the-parent 
mail service, developed with the 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. An “ac- 
tion envelope,” to enable the student 
to open an account immediately, can 
be sent to every parent in the market 
area of a bank. The first mailing is 
followed in four weeks by a follow- 
up reminder. In order to motivate 
the parent to open a savings pro- 
gram, 16 scholarship prizes will be 
awarded to members in a _ twice 
yearly National College Club Con- 
test, and all members will receive 
a subscription to the Club Bulletin. 
Other features include a “Lester 


COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 1900-1970 


ACTUAL 
MILLIONS 


PROJECTED 


Lanin Goes to College’ record for 
the new member, lobby displays and 
advertising material, a promotional 
handbook and a compact college ref- 
erence library. For information, con- 
tact the company, 270 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 


L ooxine for assistance in selling 
imprinted customer checks or per- 
sonal pocket checks? A company in 
Des Moines, American Lithograph- 
ing and Printing Co., has worked out 
a series of sales-minded folders and 
newspaper ads which, when signed 
by the bank, become a specialized 
part of your promotion on this sub- 
ject. “Your Personal Currency,” 
“Personally Yours,” and “A Mark 
of Distinction” are a few of the 
headlines used. Joseph Hill, presi- 
dent, will send you further details; 
the company’s address in 607 Third 
Street. 


PRODUCTS 


BOOKLETS 


Many times, the success of a prod- 
uct depends on the “before and 
after” planning of publicity and pro- 
motion. This is the theme of a well- 
organized public relations kit avail- 
able from Schulmerich Carillons, 
Inc., manufacturers of various types 
of bells, chimes and carillons. Here’s 
the material you will see in the kit 
which, incidentally, is based on the 
company’s “Pied Piper” bells: Sug- 
gestions on how to obtain publicity, 
plan a press party, set up a dedica- 
tion program; radio and TV planning 
and ideas for news releases; give- 
away items, including gift records; 
how the bells can be of community 
assistance during holidays, celebra- 
tions, or for emergency use; and ad- 
vertising benefits such as souvenirs, 
book matches, ads, or displays. For 
your copy, contact the company in 
Sellersville, Pa. 


& 


An extremely interesting 42-page 
booklet outlining the development of 
modern business systems and con- 
trols over the past 75 years has just 
come to our attention. Published by 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., here’s 
a narrative and pictorial journey 
which. begins in 1882 and ends in 
1957, with a look to the future. 
Photos showing early presses, tab- 
ulators and typewriters are but a 
few of the historical references made 
in the booklet. Write for a copy at 
900 Buffalo Avenue, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. 
xk * 


Berrer parking lot planning is the 
subject of a new data book produced 
by Harris Barrier, Inc. Getting the 
most out of available parking space 
is always a concern of banks, par- 
ticularly in congested areas or shop- 
ping centers, so the diagrams and 
various dimensions shown in this 
“guide” should be of interest. Called 
Parking Techniques, you may have 
a copy by writing the company at 
2140 Montcalm Avenue, Indianapolis. 
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IDEAS BOOKLETS 
SYSTEMS 
™ 


at the A.B.A.”... 


See which of these 
3 BUNN MACHINES 


can save most for you 


STANDARD MACHINE 
Ideal for tying mail of all types, 
cartons, bundles, packages, publica- 
tions, banking records of every kind. 
Multi-purpose machine adjusts auto- 
matically to accommodate any shape 
up to 16x16x14” size. 


HEAVY-DUTY CURRENCY MODEL 
Specially designed for tying cur- 
rency. Has heavy-duty automatic 
spring clamp for extreme tightness 
of twine that provides neater, more 
compact currency bundles. 


MULTI-PURPOSE 10’° MACHINE 
Smaller version of standard 16” mod- 
el (top), but with automatic spring 
clamp for extra tightness. A most 
versatile machine for modern bank- 
ing operations. Handles any shape 
up to 10x10x16”. 


*American Bankers Association Convention 
Sept. 21-24, Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
Visit the Bunn exhibit at Booth No. 164 
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currency publications 


TIE IT 


better, faster 
by machine 


At leading Chicago bank*: Bunn automatic tying 
speeds currency processing, beats hand-tying 5 to 1 


“Our 6 Bunn Tying Machines proc- 
ess millions of dollars in currency 
every working day,” reports the 
bank relations, spokesman of this 
outstanding Chicago institution. 
“The big advantages to us are (1) 
speed: they’re 5 times faster than 
hand methods, (2) compactness: 
the bundles are much tighter, and 
(3) security: the knot is impossible 
to duplicate, hence tamper-proof. 
For our money, Bunn tying has 
proved the best method yet!” 
Tiles anything. Yes, and currency- 
handling is just one of the “knotty” 
problems that modern Bunn tying 
*name on request 


: TYING 
MACHINES 
Since 1907 


B. H. BUNN CO., 7605 Vincennes Ave., Dept. B-98, Chicago 20, Ill. 
Export Department: 10406 South Western Ave., Chicago 43, Ill. 


GET THE 
WHOLE STORY 
Send today for 
this fact-packed 
booklet, which 
illustrates the 
many advantages 
of Bunn Tying 
Machines. 

Or let a Bunn 
Engineer 
show 


ow you. 
No obligation. 


Name 
Company 
Address 


can solve. Mail, canceled checks, 
IBM cards, adding machine tapes: 
literally anything you now tie by 
hand can be tied neater, faster and 
easier on a versatile Bunn Machine. 
Operation is simple, positive. 
You just position the material to be 
tied, then step on a trip. Automati- 
cally, you get a tight, uniform tie 
. in seconds or less. Faster 
than hand-tying? Up to 10 times. 
And remember: the Bunn knot is 
tamper-proof! 

Send today for full data on how 
a low-cost Bunn Machine can speed 
and simplify your tying operations. 
Use the handy coupon below. 


PACKAGE 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR MORE FACTS 


B. H. BUNN CO., Dept. 8-98 
7605 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. 


(C) Please send me a copy of your free booklet. 
(0 Please have a Bunn Tying Engineer contact me. 
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BANKING’S LIST OF ADVERTISERS 
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ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 

AIR REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY .... 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 

AMERICAN CHARTS COMPANY 

AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


1 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO on 


AMERICAN SIGN & INDICATOR CORPORATION 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 
ART METAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
ASSOCIATED LOAN COUNSELLORS 

ASTRO MANUFACTURING, INC. 


BALFOUR COMPANY, L. G. 

BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 

BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 

BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Insert Facing Pages 32 a 33 


BANKERS SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 
TRUST COMPANY 


BANK OF CALIFORNIA, THE 

BANK OF MONTREAL 

BANK OF NEW YORK, THE 

BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA, THE 

BANTHRICO INTERNATIONAL, INC. 

BARNETT NATIONAL BANK OF JACKSONVILLE, THE 
BOATMEN’S NATIONAL BANK OF ST. LOUIS, THE 
BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY 

BUICK AND ASSOCIATES, FRANK H. .............-eeeeeeeeees 
BUNN COMPANY, B. H. 

BURROUGHS CORPORATION 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
CELOTEX CORPORATION, THE 
CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, THE 
CHRISTMAS CLUB A CORPORATION 
CHUBB & SON 


CITIZENS NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS BANK OF LOS ‘ 
134 


ANGELES 
CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY, CHICAGO 
CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY, KANSAS CITY ... 


COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, INC. .............ceeeeeeeeeeees 105 


COMMERCIAL UNION—OCEAN GROUP 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COM- 
22 


PANY OF CHICAGO 
CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CRYSTO-MAT COMPANY 
CUMMINGS PRODUCTIONS, 
CUNNEEN COMPANY, THE 
CURTIS 1000 INC. 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


R 

DELBRIDGE CALCULATING SYSTEMS, INC. 

DeLUXE CHECK PRINTERS, INC. 

DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 

DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JOSEPH 

DOW-JONES NEWS SERVICE 


EASCO-BUICK ADVERTISING CO., INC. 
EBASCO SERVICES, INCORPORATED 
EDUCATIONAL THRIFT SERVICE, INC. 


FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 

FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST COMPANY, THE 
FINANCIAL BUILDING CONSULTANTS 

FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ARIZONA 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO, THE .. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MINNEAPOLIS 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ST. LOUIS, THE 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, THE 
FOUNDATION FOR COMMERCIAL BANKS 

FUJI BANK, LIMITED, THE 

FULTON NATIONAL BANK, ATLANTA 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


HABIB BANK, LIMITED 

HALSEY, STUART & COMPANY, INC. 
HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY ... 
HARRIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE COMPANY 


HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LIMITED, THE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


JOHNSON FARE BOX COMPANY 


LaMONTE & SON, GEORGE 
LLOYD-THOMAS COMPANY ... 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION © 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 

MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 

MARWELL BANK DISPLAYS 

MELLON NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 

METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC. 

MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO., DATAMATIC 
DIVISION 

MOBILE HOME AGENCY, INC. 

MOBRO CORPORATION 

MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 


a ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE & BOAT MANUFAC- 
ar AUTOMOBILE DEALERS USED CAR GUIDE COM- 
NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 

NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 

NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CLEVELAND 

NATIONAL COLLEGE CLUB PROGRAM, INC. 

NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK, LIMITED, THE 

NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY, THE 

NORTON CHIMES EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

NYCE POSTER DISPLAYS 


OLD REPUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PAPER MATE COMPANY, THE 
PARISIAN NOVELTY COMPANY 
PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 
PEPSI-COLA COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS, LTD. 


RALSTON PURINA 

RAND McNALLY & COMPA 

RECORDAK CORPORATION N SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN 
KODAK COMPANY) 

RAND (DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORA. 
TION 

REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK OF DALLAS 

RIGGS NATIONAL BANK OF WASHINGTON, D. — THE 

ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 

ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. (Division OF ROYAL 
McBEE CORPORATION) 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL FIELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
SAXONY HOTEL, THE 

SCHOOL THRIFT, INC. 

SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 

SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LOS ANGELES. . 
SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, W. A. 
SMITH-CORONA, INC. 

STANDARD RESEARCH CONSULTANTS, INC. ..........-.+++++ 
SWISS BANK CORPORATION 


THRIFTICHECK SERVICE CORPORATION 
THRIFTIMATIC CORPORATION 

TIMELY EVENTS 

TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
UNITED AIR LINES 
UNITED FRUIT 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 
VELCRAFT 


WEART, SPENCER—BANKING STUDIES 
WELCOME WAGON, INC. 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63) 


the first half of 1958 was above that during the first 
half of 1957. 


On Our Way 


A recent AP article gave the cheering news that: 
“An air of optimism is sweeping over the business scene. 
It has firm statistical backing. Business is improving, 
and is doing so at a time of year when it ordinarily 
does not.” 

The article quoted Gabriel Hauge, the President’s 
economic advisor, as saying: “In my opinion the reces- 
sion is ended. I think we’re on our way to a good period 
of rising activity.” 

Various Government agencies are pouring out money 
at a rate to give a banker apoplexy, said the AP writer, 
referring to defense spending. The Senate, in fact, 
approved more defense money than the Administration 
requested. Farmers are getting nearly $11,,-billion from 
Uncle Sam this year, the largest amount ever. June 
Bureau of Public Roads awards doubled the May rate. 


Among other signs noted by the AP were the June 
pickup in machine tool orders. Crude oil production, 
department store sales, electricity output, and freight- 
car loadings all joined the procession. 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


Sweethearts on Parade 


September 1958 


Today’s active people cheer 
lighter, less-filling food and 
drink. Particular favorite: 
today’s Pepsi-Cola, reduced 
in calories—the modern, 
the light refreshment. 

Say, ‘‘Pepsi, please.”* 


Visit us at Booths 103-104 Conrad 
Hilton during the AB.A. Conven- 
tion and have a Pepsi 
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(CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 


More Electricity 


General Electric stockholders were cheered by word 
in the Share Owners Quarterly that the long-range 
prospect had convinced the company’s management that 
over the next 20 years the electrical industry will 
produce five times as much electricity and four times 
as much electrical equipment as it produced in the 
whole of the last 80 years. Management wrote: “Clearer 
public understanding of these long-term potentialities 
is needed for a true perspective about the widely dis- 
cussed economic difficulties of the past year.” 


War Threat Stimulates 


Although business had turned upward before the 
Iraq crisis brought the U.S. military ashore in Lebanon, 
the latter development stimulated the recovery move- 
ment. By late July the industrial production index 
was about 5% above its April low. More hours were 
being worked for more take-home pay. And the pay 
was being spent. Improvement is noted in the produc- 
tion for both civilian and military needs. Businessmen 
have been forced to give thought to inventory rebuilding. 


Steel Looks Up 


The Mideast crisis gave steel users a bad case of 
inventory jitters, according to Iron Age of July 23. 
Metal-working companies took a hard second look at 
their stocks and some quietly moved to bolster their 


financing 


WORLD TRADE 
is our business 


(| 


| 
| 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S LEADING 


INTERNATIONAL BANKS 
CAPITAL & RESERVES: SW. FCS 260,000,008 


market position. ‘I'he weekly added that the uncertain 
international outlook would likely give a shot in the 
arm to the modest betterment already apparent in the 
steel market. Many metalworkers were realizing that 
they might be headed for future trouble; hence quick- 
ened buying of steel, aluminum, copper, and certain 
machines and equipment was taking place. Also, the 
magazine added, the oil industry is alerted and will 
probably reverse its slow buying of steel and other 
metals and materials. 


Nation’s Debt $750-Billion 


Tes nation’s debt—the total amount owed by individuals, 
businesses and governments—runs to the “almost unbe- 
lievably large” figure of three quarters of a trillion dollars, 
according to the current issue of Business in Brief, the 
bimonthly economic review of the Chase Manhattan Bank. 

In considering whether the debt is too high, Business in 
Brief examines these criteria: 

Total debt. As of the end of 1957, total debt amounted 
to about 1.7 times a year’s total national production, equiv- 
alent to the average ratio that has prevailed since 1900. 

Private debt. In relation to total private output and to 
total indebtedness, private debt is lower today than in the 
1920s. 

Government debt. Equal to 62% of gross national product 
at the end of 1957, government debt today is somewhat 
higher than in the 1920s, but below the 116% at the end 
of 1946. 

“In general,” the Chase Manhattan review says, “the 
absolute total of today’s debt, and of its major components, 
appears to be well within the economy’s ability to service 
existing debt.” 


NEW YORK 

15 Nassau Street 
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new “Modular” bank counters 


ry Art Matal 


New ‘‘Modular”’ equipment developed by Art Metal lets you 

meet today’s needs perfectly and also protects your bank from 
future loss of efficiency due to inflexible bank floor layout. 

Efficient customer service counters are created simply by combining 
interchangeable Art Metal components to fit individual needs. 

The benefits— including faster work flow, reduced operating expenses, 
and greater convenience for customers—are permanent, since 

all units can be disassembled and rearranged to meet any future 
requirements. ‘‘Modulars”’ will make and keep your service 

areas impressive, attractive, and productive. They are typical of 
Art Metal’s unexcelled ability to equip the whole bank— 

public lobby as well as officers’ quarters and general record-keeping 
areas—with the finest equipment ranging from entrance doors, 

to desks and chairs, to visible indexing systems. Our cooperative bank 
planning and layout service is available without charge. 


BANK PLANNERS’ HANDBOOK-this comprehensive 
new guide to the use of modular bank counter equipment will 
be sent free on request to bank officials and their architects. 
Write to us for “Modulars for the Bank.” Art Metal 
Construction Company, Jamestown 10, N. Y. 


the nation's pioneers in stee! bank counters and equipment... 


See the newest 
in Bank Counters 
and Equipment 
at the 


Art Matal 


Exhibit 
A. B. A. CONVENTION 
HOTEL CONRAD HILTON, CHICAGO 


September 21-24 


©a.m.c. co. 1988 
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signed, 


Correspondent Service sealeg, 


delivered 


When you need prompt, resourceful correspondent 
service, think of these symbols of The Bank of New York 
—a leader in the correspondent field since 1784. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York’s First Bank + Founded 1784 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 530 FIFTH AVE. * MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Chicag 


THE OLD WATER TOWER, 
only municipal building 
to survive the Chicago 


fire of 1871 
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HERRINGeHALLeMARVIN 
Five Star Constellation 
DRIVE-UP WINDOW 


It’s a complete departure from conventional design. Depos- 
itory drawer is completely weather-shielded. With hinged lid 
of bullet-resistive glass and automatic front opening, as shown 
in photo, it offers far greater customer convenience. 
Also on display at the A.B.A.; Herring-Hall-Marvin Five Star 
_..NOW SEE IT Constellation Vault Entrance with Pushbutton Control and the 


Herring-Halle-Marvin Five Star Depository—a completely co- 
IN OPERATION 


ordinated line of equipment for the modern or modernized 
bank; under-counter components and teller’s buses. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE COMPAN 
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The 84th CONVENTION 


Program 


annual convention of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. The dates are September 21-24. 

The records show that the big, hearty city on the tip 
of Lake Michigan has been the dateline for more A.B.A. 
annual meetings than has any other place. The first 
occasion was 1885. Atlantic City, Convention Town 10 
times, is the runner-up. 

Chicago is the home of some 75 banks of all sizes, 
including several of the nation’s largest. The conven- 
tion delegate who wants to take a busman’s holiday and 
spend between-sessions time visiting other bankers will 
find that there is no shortage of doorbells to jingle— 
and no dust on the welcome mats. 


f=: the 12th time, Chicago is host this year to the 


Pictures 


This section of BANKING’s Annual Report and Out- 
look Issue is, as usual, a preview of the convention. On 
these pages are the program and pictures of the men 
who have headed the Divisions, Councils, Commissions, 
Committees, and Sections during the presidency of Jo- 
seph C. Welman, president of the Bank of Kennett, Mo. 

Also of interest is the Directory of Equipment, Serv- 
ices, and Supplies, where the exhibitors in the conven- 
tion’s Educational Displays section are listed alpha- 
betically by product. Names of the delegates who had 
registered up to presstime fill several pages. This com- 
pilation is, of course, an incomplete census of the 9,000 
bankers expected at the convention but it’s a good 
sampling, nevertheless. 


This is Chicago in 1885 when the city was first host to a convention of the American Bankers Association. The Harper’s 
Weekly artist’s view was “from top of the lighthouse at the mouth of the river” 
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ASSOCIATION 
LEADERS 


President Vice President 
JosepH C. WELMAN Lee P. MILter 
President, Bank of Kennett President, Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust Company 
Kennett, Missouri Louisville, Kentucky 
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ff Officers 


Etwoop F. KirkKMAN 
President, The Boardwalk National Bank 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


op Sta 


Treasurer SOO DODD 


T 


Executive Vice President Executive Manager Senior Vice President 
Merte E. SELECMAN G. Russert CLarK Ben C. Corvett 


American Bankers Ass’n American Bankers Ass’n American Bankers Ass’n 
New York, New York New York, New York Washington, D. C. 
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Everett D. REESE 
Chairman, Board of Regents, The Graduate 
School of Banking; Chairman of Board. 
The Park National Bank, Newark, Ohio 


L. A. 
Acting President, State Bank Division 
Chairman of Board and President, Farmers 
and Merchants State Bank, Iroquois, 
South Dakota 


Frank N. Gans 
President, State Association Section 
Executive Manager, West Virginia Bankers 
Association, Charleston, West Virginia 
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M. Locxwoop 
President, National Bank Division 
President, Howard National Bank and 
Trust Company, Burlington, Vermont 


Water KENNEDY 
President, Trust Division 
President, The First National Bank of 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Harry W. ScHALLER 
Chairman, Agricultural Commission 
President, Citizens First National Bank 
Storm Lake, Iowa 


Joun ADIKES 
President, Savings and Mortgage Division 
President, Jamaica Savings Bank 
Jamaica, New York 


Gerarp E. Hayes 
President, American Institute of Banking 
Assistant Vice-president, The National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, Massachusetts 


Harotp E. RANDALL 
Chairman, Bank Management Commission 
Vice-president and Comptroller, First 
National Bank, Boston, Massachusetts 
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L. M. Scuwarrz 
Chairman, Country Bank Operations 
Commission; Chairman, Committee on 
Employee Training; President, Citizens 
State Bank, Paola, Kansas 


Cart A. Bimson 
Chairman, Instalment Credit Commission 
President, Valley National Bank 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Roy L. Rererson 
Chairman, Research Council 
Vice-president, Bankers Trust Company 
New York, New York 


F. Kerry 
Chairman, Credit Policy Commission 
President, First Pennsylvania Banking & 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Cart M. Frora 
Chairman, Small Business Credit 
Commission; Vice-president, First 

Wisconsin National Bank 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Witiiam A. MITCHELL 
Chairman, Advisory Committee on Special 
Activities; President, The Central Trust 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Jesse W. Tapp 
Chairman, Economic Policy Commission 
Chairman of Board, Bank of America 
N. T. & S. A., Los Angeles, California 


M. PARKER 
Chairman, Public Relations Council 
Executive Vice-president, First National 
Bank, Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


J. W. Bettamy, Jr. 
Chairman, Committee on Executive 
Development; President, National Bank of 
Commerce, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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D. Emmert BRUMBAUGH 
Chairman, Committee on Federal Deposit 
Insurance; President, First National Bank 

Claysburg, Pennsylvania 


Ricuarp G. StockToNn 
Chairman, Foundation for Education in 
Economics; Director, Wachovia Bank and 

Trust Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Frank W. THomas 
Chairman, Organization Committee 
President, Washington Loan & Banking 
Company, Washington, Georgia 


C. Epcar JoHnson 
Chairman, Committee on Federal Fiscal 
Procedures; Vice-president, The First 
National Bank, Chicago, Illinois 


Rosert V. 
Chairman, Government Borrowing 
Committee; Chairman of Board, The Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Bruce Bairp 
Chairman, Savings Bonds Committee 
President, National Savings & Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


M. Monroe KIMBREL 
Chairman, Committee on Federal 
Legislation; Executive Vice-president, 
First National Bank, Thomeon, Georgia 


Tuomas F. Giavey 
Chairman, Insurance and Protective 
Committee; Vice-president, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York, New York 


JosepH W. WuitE 
Chairman, Committee on State Legislation 
Vice-president, Mercantile Trust Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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OPERATION A.B.A. 


| preconvention issue of BANKING offers an opportun- 
ity to say a few words about some people you may know. 


They are the task forces of the banking business—the 900 
persons who serve on the many commissions, committees, 
councils, and divisional groups of the American Bankers 
Association. 


Often their names don’t get into print. But the projects 
they work at—the policy-making, the research, the statisti- 
cal reporting—make important news. 


Needless to say, these men get no financial reward for this 
work. However, there is, clearly, the satisfaction of con- 
tributing to a common project: better banking for every- 
body, everywhere. 


In advance of the A.B.A.’s Chicago meeting, let’s give these 
900 members of the Official Family a rising and a rousing 
vote of thanks! 
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The Convention Program 


business, education and Gov- 

ernment will be among featured 
speakers at the 84th annual conven- 
tion of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, according to Joseph C. 
Welman, president of the Associa- 
tion. An attendance of more than 
9,000 is expected at the 4-day meet- 
ing in Chicago, September 21-24. 


O UTSTANDING figures in banking, 


General Session Speakers 


Among the speakers who will ad- 
dress the sessions of the general 
convention and meetings of the Na- 
tional Bank, State Bank, Savings 
and Mortgage, and Trust divisions 
are: Ray M. Gidney, Comptroller of 
the Currency; Jesse P. Wolcott, 
chairman of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation; Don G. Mitch- 
ell, chairman and president of Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., New 
York; James C. Downs, Jr., chair- 
man of the Real Estate Research 
Corporation, Chicago; Dr. Herrell 
De Graff, Babcock Professor of Food 
Economics at the Graduate School 
of Nutrition, Cornell University; 
Herbert V. Prochnow, vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago; Paul I. Wren, vice-president of 
the Old Colony Trust Company, Bos- 
ton, and former Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Washington, 
D. C.; and J. L. Robertson, member 
of the Board of Governors, Federal 


Robert B. Anderson 


September 1958 


Ray M. Gidney 


Joseph C. Wel- 
man has spoken 
at 17 state bank- 
ers association 
conventions dur- 
ing his presidency 


Reserve System, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
B. Anderson will extend greetings 
to the delegates during the first 
general session. A.B.A. President 
Welman, who is president of the 
Bank of Kennett, Mo., also will 
speak at this session. 


Jesse P. Wolcott 


Division Speakers 


Scheduled to address their re- 
spective divisions are John Adikes, 
president of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division and president of the 
Jamaica (N. Y.) Savings Bank; 
L. A. Hollenbeck, acting president of 
the State Bank Division and chair- 


J. L. Robertson 


wi 


The Chicago lakefront, with Grant Park and Michigan Avenue in the background. 
The Conrad Hilton Hotel, at left, is site of the convention’s general sessions 


man and president of the Farmers 
and Merchants State Bank, Iroquois, 
S. D.; William M. Lockwood, presi- 
dent of the National Bank Division 
and president of the Howard Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Burlington, Vt.; and Walter Ken- 
nedy, president of the Trust Division 
and president of the First National 
Bank of Montgomery, Ala. 

Ervin L. Peterson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, will speak at 
the annual breakfast of the Agri- 
cultural Commission. Harry W. 
Schaller, Commission chairman and 
president of the Citizens First Na- 
tional Bank, Storm Lake, Iowd, ‘will 
preside at the meeting. 

This year’s convention will have 
particular interest because of a 
scheduled vote on a proposed amend- 
ment to the A.B.A. constitution that, 
if passed, would have the effect of 
excluding mutual savings banks 
from membership in the Association. 


Ervin L. Peterson 


Paul I, Wren 


The advance program follows: 


Monday, September 22, 1958 


Savings and Mortgage 
Division 
The Conrad Hilton, Waldorf Room 

10 A.M. 

Address of President John Adikes, 
president, Jamaica (N.Y.) Savings 
Bank, on “The Importance of Sav- 
ings.” 

Address by James C. Downs, Jr., 
chairman of the board, Real Estate 
Research Corporation, Chicago, II1., 
on “What’s Ahead for Real Estate?” 


State Bank Division 


The Conrad Hilton, Grand Ballroom 
10 A.M. 
Address of Acting President L. A. 
Hollenbeck, chairman of the board 
and president, Farmers and Mer- 


Don H. McLucas 


Vice-president Lee P. Miller making one 
of many addresses before state bankers 
and other groups during the past year. 
It is estimated that he traveled 25,000 
miles during his vice-presidency 


chants State Bank, Iroquois, S. D. 

Address by the Honorable Jesse P. 
Wolcott, chairman of the board, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Washington, D. C., on ‘‘Twenty- 
five Years of Federal Deposit In- 
surance.” 


Monday, September 22, 1958 


National Bank Division 


The Conrad Hilton, Grand Ballroom 

2 P.M. 

Address of President William M. 
Lockwood, president, Howard Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Remarks by the Honorable Ray 
M. Gidney, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Washington, D. C. 

“An Analysis of Critical American 
Problems” by Herbert V. Prochnow 
vice-president, The First National 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


James C. Downs, Jr. 
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Speakers, left to right— 
Don G. Mitcheli 
Herbert V. Prochnow 


Herrell De Graff 


Trust Division 


The Conrad Hilton, Waldorf Room 

PM. 

Greetings by Don H. McLucas, 
president, Corporate Fiduciaries As- 
sociation of Chicago; vice-president, 
The Northern Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Address of President Walter Ken- 
nedy, president, The First National 
Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

“The Proper Proportion of Com- 
mon Stocks—the Current Dilemma” 
by Paul I. Wren, vice-president, Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston, 
Mass. 


Tuesday, September 23, 1958 


Agricultural Breakfast 


The Conrad Hilton, Waldorf and 
Astoria Rooms—8 A.M. 
Presiding, Harry W. Schaller, 

chairman, Agricultural Commission, 

American Bankers Association; 


Chicago’s famous Michigan Avenue, 
looking north with the Michigan Avenue 
Bridge over the Chicago River, fore- 
ground, the Wrigley Building at ithe 
left and Tribune Tower, right 
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president, Citizens First National 
Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Address by the Honorable Ervin 
L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


First General Session 


The Conrad Hilton, Grand Ballroom 
9:15 A.M. 


Call to order by President Joseph 
C. Welman. 

Presentation of the Colors by the 
American Legion Color Guard, First 
National Bank of Chicago Post 985. 

Invocation by the Rev. Ray 
Holder, rector, Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Highland Park, Ill. 

Address of President Welman. 

Greetings by the Honorable 
Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of 
the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Election of officers. 

“Opportunities and Challenges in 
Industry” by Don G. Mitchell, chair- 
man of the board and president, 


4 


Sunday, September 21, 1958 


Ballroom. 


Monday, September 22, 1958 
12:30 P.M. Ladies’ 


Grand Ballroom 


Tuesday, September 23, 1958 
12:30 P.M. Ladies’ 


Grand Ballroom. 


made. ) 


5:00 P.M. Informal Reception, The Conrad Hilton, Grand 


Ballroom. 
e 


4:00 P.M. Reception and Tea, 


8:45 P.M. The Chicago Symphony Concert, Walter Hendel, 
Conducting—Orchestra Hall. 


Luncheon and Fashion Show, Courtesy 
Marshall Field & Company, The Palmer House. 


Luncheon and Fashion Show, Courtesy 
Marshall Field & Company, The Palmer House, 


(Due to the farge registration of ladies, a choice 
for the Monday or Tuesday luncheon will have to be 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution. 


Wednesday, September 24, 1958 


Second General Session 


The Conrad Hilton, Grand Ballroom 

9:15 A.M. 

Call to order by President Wel- 
man. 

Presentation of the Colors by the 
American Legion Color Guard, Con- 
tinental Illinois Post 383. 

“Money in Peace and War’ by 
J. L. Robinson, member, Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D. C. 

Report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 

Address by Dr. Herrell De Graff, 
Babcock Professor of Food Eco- 
nomics, Graduate School of Nutri- 
tion, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Inauguration of officers. 
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Entertainment Schedule 
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Grand 


The Conrad Hilton, 
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For one reason or an- 
ther, we've been putting 
bf going into IBM—but 
iow, installing the 1BM 
MERIES 50 will save us 
-nough to make it really 
worth while!” 


“It delights me to 
know my small com- 
pany will be backed 
up by the same IBM 
applications expe- 
rience and the same 
service as the biggest 
names in industry.” 


DATA PROCESSING 
DESIGNED FOR THE 
SMALL, GROWING BUSINESS 


SERIES 


IBM 


NEW IBM SERIES 50 is a complete punched card system designé 
and priced to meet the needs of the smaller, growing business. Wi 
IBM SERIES 50, you get all the functions of larger IBM systems. T! 
only difference is lower operating speeds. These have been adjusted 
the needs of smaller businesses. 

COST CONSCIOUS. IBM SERIES 50 is priced within the reat 
of smaller business budgets. It means operating efficiency at a prif 
that respects your profit margins. 

DESIGNED FOR GROWTH. IBM SERIES 50 methods are based { 
the same punched card principles that are the backbone of larger IB 
data processing systems. Your applications and procedures are Col 
patible with any size IBM system. 


IBM DEPENDABILITY. As an IBM customer, your company rea 
the advantages of more than 44 years of applications experience 4! 
dependable customer service. Your company can now learn throu 
first-hand experience how data processing fits into your growil 
business picture. 

ACT NOW... Find out today how easy it is to put IBM SERIES 
to work. Call your local IBM representative or write to: Internatio 
Business Machines Corporation, Department B-1, 590 Madison Aven 
New York 22, N. Y. 


DATA 
PROCESSING 
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A sampling of the varied architectural design in Chicago. Above, Michigan Avenue skyline in background and Bucking- 
ham Fountain in foreground. Mobilgas building is at ex:reme left; Prudential and Tribune buildings are at right 


CHICAGO—1885-1958 


RE you planning to attend the 

A.B.A.’s annual convention in 
Chicago on September 21-24? Yes! 
Well, then, do you want a few facts 
about the second city in the United 
States—the industrial capital of the 
Midwest and the eighth largest city 


in the world? Of course you do, so: 

Chicago was incorporated as a 
city in 1837. As the second ranking 
city in the United States population- 
wise, it had an estimated* population 
on January 1, 1958, of 3,834,000. It 


*Sales Management 


has 4,173 churches — Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish; it has 210 
city-owned parks; it has eight mu- 
seums and seven newspapers. 
The sprawling Chicago district 
(including a slice of Indiana) covers 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


This new Post Office Building was opened in Chicago in 1885 


CULVER SERVICE 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 195) 

a land area of 221,397 square miles. 
Besides being the best known meat 
packing center in the world, it has 
a large iron and steel production, a 
grain exchange, and is one of the 
largest railroad centers. It is also 
a busy long-flight airport city and 
Great Lakes port area. 


And would you like to know what 
to expect weatherwise so you’ll know 
how to plan your convention ward- 
robe? Well, here’s what the World 
Almanac lists as the monthly nor- 
mal temperature and precipitation 
in Chicago during September: 

Temp. Precip. 
3.2 


SERVICE 
Sport facilities—and costumes, too—have changed considerably since 1834 when this view of anglers on the Government 
dock on Chicago’s Lake Michigan waterfront appeared in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper (August 30, 1884) 


Regardless of weather, you doubt- 
less will find much to your liking in 
Chicago. 

On these pages you will find some 
pictures showing Chicago as it is 
today and others as it looked around 
September 23 and 24, 1885, when 
the first of 11 A.B.A. conventions 
was held there. 
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Chicago’s world-famous Soldier Field—the Windy City’s sports center where football and other “‘dry land” sports are featured 


PHOTOSTAT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYING 
APPARATUS MODEL EXPEDITOR 
From Atlanta to Seattle — From 
New York City to Los Angeles — 
This is the unit that is making 
deposits available two to three days 


imolit 


PHOTOSTAT photographic copying apparatus 


Lock box collection service is fast becoming a 
valuable, time-saving service to bank customers. 
An important part in the simple and efficient 
operation of this service is Photostat Photo- 
graphic Copying Apparatus. With modern Pho- 
tostat Equipment, photocopies of all checks and 
related items can be furnished customers the 
same day. Deposit slips and photocopies of all 
items may be received in the same mail as the 
original remittance would have been if sent 
directly to the bank’s customer. And the me- 
chanics are simple, fingertip control by one 
operator with no reading or checking needed. 


September 1958 


earlier than ever before. 


lock box collection with 


It will pay your bank to find out how efficient 
lock box deposit service can be with Photostat 
Photographic Copying Equipment. Why not 
write us for actual case histories and complete 
information on lock box service and other bank 
photocopying advantages. Our sales-service 
offices are located in principal cities from coast 
to coast and in Canada. 

PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 1970-M °* Rochester 3, New York 
PHOTOSTAT 


is the 
trademark 
of 


PHOTOSTAT 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


PHOTOSTAT 
CORPORATION 
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DIRECTORY OF EQUIPMENT, SERVICES, SUPPLIES 


BooTH 
COMPANY NUMBERS 


ACCOUNT CODING 


LeFebure Corporation 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS & 
EQUIPMENT 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 
Art Metal Construction Company 
Burroughs Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 
Datamatic—A Division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company 5-6 
A. B. Dick Company 166-167 
Diebold, Incorporated 
Elliott Addressing Machine Company 78 
General Electric Company— 
Computer Department 91 
International Business Machines 
Corp. 146-153 
LeFebure Corporation 61 
Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc. 
The National Cash Register 
Company 
Recordak Corporation 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 
Shaw-Walker 
Wassell Organization, 


ADDING MACHINES 


Burroughs Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 
Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc. 

The National Cash Register 
Company 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT— 
Plate Embossing 
Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 
Biock & Co. 
Elliott Addressing Machine Company 
ADVERTISING—Calendars, Clocks, 
Financial, Maps, Matchbooks, 
Point of Purchase, Posters, Remem- 


106-109 
140-141 


121-126 


66-67 


45-47 
62-64 


40-42, 
0-72 
8-59 
164-165 


7 
5 


Inc. 


10-42, 


brance, Service, Specialties, Turn- | 


tables 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 12 
Ad-Crafters Company 

Adler Display Studio 

Advertisers Publishing Co. 

A. B. A. Advertising Department 

Animated Advertising Service 
Astro Manufacturing, Inc. 
Block & Co. 

Financial Displays 

Financial Selling Aids, Inc. 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 
Living Color Transparencies, 
Marwell Bank Displays 

Map Corporation of America 
National College Club Program, Inc. 
Rand McNally & Company 
Salescaster Incorporated 

School Thrift, Inc. 

Silvestri Art Mfg. Co. 
ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 
Timely Events 10 


Inc. 


Universal Match Corporation 34 | 
Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 48 | 


A. J. Wood & Company 15 


ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


General Electric Company 
(Live Better Electrically ) 


AIR CONDITIONING AND 
HEATING 


York Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Borg-Warner 
Corporation) 
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84-88 | 


110-112 | 
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AIR TRANSPORTATION—Express, 
Freight, Travel Service 


American Airlines 
Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
United Air Lines 


ALARM EQUIPMENT & SYSTEMS 


Diebold, Incorporated 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 
The Mosler Safe Co. 75- 


AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITERS 


American Automatic Typewriter 
Company 


AUTOMATION 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 

Burroughs Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 

Datamatic—A Division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company 5-6 

ElectroData Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 

General Electric Company— 
Computer Department 91 

The National Cash Register 
Company 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 

The Todd Company Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 127-128 


AUTO PUNCH EQUIPMEN™ 


Burroughs Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 
ElectroData Division— 
Burr. ughs Corporation 
The National Cash Register 
Company 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 


Inc. 


on 


121-126 


121-126 


40-42, 45-47 


121-126 
121-126 
40-42, 45-47 
70-72 


Wassell Organization, 164-165 


BANK ARCHITECTS 


Financial Building Consultants 137 


CANK COMMUNITY CREDIT PLAN | 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 106-109 
Burroughs Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 121-126 
LeFebure Corporation 61 


BANK CONSULTANTS, PLANNERS 
& DESIGNERS 


Bank Building & Equipment 
Corporation 


BANK DESIGNERS— 
CONTRACTORS 


Art Metal Construction Company 

The Cunneen Company 

Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 

Hoggson Brothers, Inc. 

The Mosler Safe Co. 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


BANK COUNTERS, FIXTURES 


Art Metal Construction Company 

Bank Building & Equipment 
Corporation 56-57 

Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 48 


BANK DIRECTORIES 


R. L. Polk & Co. 
Rand McNally & Company 


BANK HOLIDAY 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 
Block & Co. 
Universal Match Corporation 


139-141 


NUMBERS | 


106-109 | 


70-72 | 


Booru 


COMPANY NUMBERS 


BANKING EDUCATION 


American Institute of Banking— 
Educational Section of A.B.A. 
Banking—Journal of the A.B.A. 


BANK METAL MAINTENANCE 


Kensol Corporation 


BANK PRINTING 


CheckMaster Inc. 

LeFebure Corporation 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 

The Todd Company Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 


BINDING EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES 


Block & Co. 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 

Shaw-Walker 


BANK STATEMENTS 


Addressograph-Multigraph 

Corpcration 106-109 
LeFebure Corporation 61 
Remington Rand Division of 

Sperry Rand Corporation 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Burroughs Division- 
Burroughs Corporation 
General Electric Company— 

Computer Department 
The National Cash Register 
Company 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


BOOKS 


Financial 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


Bank Building & Equipment 
Corporation 


BUSES 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 
Art Metal Construction Company 
Block & Co. 
Herring-Hall- Marvin 
LeFebure Corporation 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


CABINETS 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 


CALCULATORS 

Burroughs Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 

Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 

Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc. 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


CAMERAS 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 
Easco Buick Advertising Co. 


CANCELING MACHINES 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 

Cummins-Chicago Corp. 

Heller Roberts, Manufacturing 
Corporation 


CARBON PAPER RIBBONS 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 


CENTRAL INFORMATION FILE 


LeFebure Corporation 61 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 200) 


Publishing Company 


Safe Co. 


106-109 


121-126 
49-52 


66-67 


70-72 


106-109 
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Ultra modern 
Republic National Bank 


of Dallas, Texas 


Not only has the Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas, provided very attractive, well planned banking 
quarters for the convenience of its customers, but in 
addition it is completely equipped to give them the 
best of service in all phases of banking. 


Brandt machines of the latest type play an important 
role in this bank's operations, providing speed and 
absolute accuracy in the paying, sorting, counting 
and packaging of coins. The Republic National Bank 
uses 45 Brandt Automatic Cashiers, 6 Brandt Coin 
Counters and Packagers and 3 Brandt Coin Sorting 
and Counting machines. 


RANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY 


Srandt’’ and ‘'Cashier’’ registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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BooTH 


COMPANY NUMBERS 


CHAIRS (Aluminum), Transparent 
Mats 


Art Metal Construction Company 
Crysto-Mat Division, 
Nautalloy Products, Inc. 94 


CHARACTER RECOGNITION 
EQUIPMENT 


Cummins-Chicago Corp. 97-98 


CHECKS — Book Covers, Calendars, 
Cancelers, Certifiers, Desk Acces- 
sories, Endorsers, Files, Imprinters, 
Personalizing and Coding, Printers, 
Protectors, Signers, Sorters and 
Holders, Supplies 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 12 
Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 106-109 
Advertisers Publishing Co. 39 
Block & Co. 73 
Burroughs Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 
CheckMaster Inc. 
Cummins-Chicago Corp. 
DeLuxe Check Printers, 
A B. Dick Company 
General Electric Company— 
Computer Department 91 
Heller Roberts Manufacturing 
Corporation 
George LaMonte & Son 
LeFebure Corporation 
Recordak Corporation 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 
Service Products Co. 
ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 
The Todd Company Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 
Wassell Organization, Inc. 
Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc. 
Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 


139-141 


121-126 

22-23 

97-98 

Inc. 1 
166-167 


CHRISTMAS CLUB—Promotion, 
Supplies 


Advertisers Publishing Co. 39 
A.B.A. Advertising Department 115-120 
Block & Co. 73 
Rand McNally & Company i 
Silvestri Art Mfg. Co. 

Universal Match Corporation 


CLAIM ADJUSTING 


National Finance Adjusters 


CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION 
EQUIPMENT 


Sound Systems, Inc. 158 


COIN — Assorters, Bags, Bag Seals, 
Banks, Cabinets, Counters, Pack- 
agers, Paying Machines, Wrappers 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 
Advertisers Publishing Co. 

Astro Manufacturing, Inc. 
Banthrico International, Inc. 

Block & Co. 

Brandt Automatic Cashier Co. 
Coinometer Corporation 
Cummins-Chicago Corp. 
ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 


o 

on 


97-98 
110-112 


COLLATORS 


Addressograph-Multigraph 


Corporation 106-109 


COLLECTIONS 


National Finance Adjusters 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
SUPPLIES 


Burroughs Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 

Shaw-Walker 
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| Financial Displays 


| Wassell Organization, Inc. 


| Diebold, 


BootH 


COMPANY NUMBERS 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Block & Co. 
Lamson Corporation 
Western Union Telegraph Company 


COMPOSING MACHINES 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 


COUNTER CASH PROTECTORS 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 49-52 
The Mosler Safe Co. 5-77, 79-81 


COUNTER DISPLAYS & SIGNS 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 
Ad-Crafters Company 

Adler Display Studio 

Block & Co. 


106-109 


te 


Walter E. Kutch Company 
Marwell Bank Displays 
Silvestri Art Mfg. Co. 
Universal Match Corporation 


© 


COUNTERWORK 


| Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 


_ COUPON PAYMENT SYSTEMS 


Burroughs Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 
Cummins-Chicago Corp. 


121-126 
97-98 


| Elliott Addressing Machine Company 78 


Heller Roberts Manufacturing Corp. 26 


| LeFebure Corporation 61 


Wassell Organization, Inc. 164-165 


CREDIT INSURANCE 


American Credit Indemnity Company 


CURRENCY STRAPS 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, 
Block & Co. 

Brandt Automatic Cashier Co. 
B. H. Bunn Company 


CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


Inc. 


| A.B.A. Advertising Department 


Dow Jones News Service 
Institute for Business Planning, 
Marlin Firearms Company 
Universal Match Corporation 
A. J. Wood & Company 


DATA PROCESSING 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
Burroughs Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 
Datamatic—A Division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company 5-6 
ElectroData Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 
General Electric Company— 
Computer Department 91 
International Business Machines 
Corp. 
Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc. 
The National Cash Register 
Company 40-42, 45-47 
The Service Bureau Corporation 16 
Shaw-Walker 58-59 
164-165 


106-109 
121-126 


121-126 


146-153 


66-67 


DEPOSITORIES 


Incorporated 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 
The Mosler Safe Co. 


DICTATING MACHINES 


Gray Manufacturing Co. 


DIRECTORIES 


Block & Co. 

Walter E. Kutch Company 
Map Corporation of America 
R. L. Polk & Co. 


DIRECTORY ADVERTISING 


R. L. Polk & Co. 
Rand McNally & Company 


| A. B. Dick Company 


Booru 


COMPANY NUMBERS 


DISPLAYS—Animated, Christmas, 
Glo-Process, Lobby, Marketing, 
Motion, Point of Purchase, Posters, 
Sign, Wall, Window 


Ad-Crafters Company 162 

Adler Display Studio 135 

American Airlines 25 

American Bankers Association— 
Advertising Department 

American Sign & Indicator Corp. 

Animated Advertising Service 

Block & Co. 

Federal Sign and Signal Corp. 

Financial Displays 

Financial Selling Aids, Inc. 

Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 

Living Color Transparencies, Inc. 

Marlin Firearms Company 

Marwell Bank Displays 


| National Decorators Supply 


Company 
Nyce Poster Displays 
Salescaster Incorporated 
Silvestri Art Mfg. Co. 


| DISPOSITION OF COLLATERAL 


National Finance Adjusters 29 


DISTRIBUTION AUDIT DISPLAY 


American Airlines 


DOOR PLATES 


Banthrico International, Inc. 

Block & Co. 

Walter E. Kutch Company 

DRIVE IN BANKING EQUIPMENT— 
Signs, Windows 


Diebold, Incorporated 


| Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 


Kensol Corporation 
Walter E. Kutch Company 
LeFebure Corporation 

The Mosler Safe Co. 


DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT— 
Supplies 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 


75-77, 7 


106-109 
166-167 
Diebold, Incorporated 84-88 
Minnesota Mining and 

Manufacturing Company 

Recordak Corporation 


EDUCATIONAL PLANS 


National College Club Program, Inc. 
School Thrift, Inc. 


ELECTRONIC—Carillons, Computers, 
Data Processing Systems, Machines, 
Tower Chimes 


Burroughs Division— 

Burroughs Corporation 

Cummins-Chicago Corp. 

Datamatic—A Division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company -6 

ElectroData Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 121-126 

General Electric Company— 

Computer Department 91 

International Business Machines 


35 
65 


Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc. 

The National Cash Register 
Company 40-42, 

Norton Chimes Equipment Company 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


| Schulmerich Carillons Inc. 


EMPLOYEE BULLETIN BOARD 
SERVICE 


Marlin Firearms Company 


ESCROW ACCOUNT ANALYZERS 


York Affiliates, Inc. 157 


| ESTATE PLANNING SERVICES 


Institute for Business Planning, Inc. 74 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 202) 
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Yes, 
adding 


Dow-Jones news 
can make 


your bank 
envitingly 
different 


Some of the news Dow-Jones 
brings you first— 


All reports 

on securities and commodities 
New offerings 
Labor developments 
Government decisions 
Company earnings statements 


Dow-Jones News Service can put yo special position to be 
more useful and more active for your pres uustomers. It can also make 
your bank more attractive for prospective customers. 


In bank after bank across the country, Dow-Jones News Service is an 
important competitive advantage. Your standard banking services seem 
to take on additional appeal when you supplement them with the full 


weight of this authoritative information source. With it, you can demon- 
strate repeatedly that your bank is your community’s alert and depend- 
able source of profit and protection opportunities. 


Corporate financing 

Plant expansion and relocation news 
Sales leads 

New sources of supply 


or 


Today, banking competition demands your very broadest service and 
best performance. To learn how economical and widely useful Dow- 
Jones News Service is for the modern bank, consult any nearby office. 


DOW-JONES NEWS SERVICE 


44 Broad St. 1540 Market St. 1010 Euclid Ave. 711 W. Monroe St. 
New York 4 San Francisco 19 Cleveland 15 Chicago 6 


... and hundreds of other 
developments of prime importance 
to your bank and its customers. 


> 


A. B. A. MEMBERS — Be sure to see Dow-Jones News Service in action at the Convention! Booth No. 133 


September 1958 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 200) 


BootTH 


COMPANY NUMBERS 


FACSIMILE SYSTEMS 


Recordak Corporation 
Western Union Telegraph Company 


62-64 


FILING EQUIPMENT—Rotary and/or 


Correspondence 


Art Metal Construction Company 
Block & Co. 
Diebold, Incorporated 
Electrofile—Division of 
Johnson Fare Box Company 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 
LeFebure Corporation 
The Mosler Safe Co. 
Recordak Corporation 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 
Shaw-Walker 
The Todd Company Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 127 
Wassell Organization, Inc. 164 
Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc 


FOLDING EQUIPMENT 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 
A. B. Dick Company 


FOOT COMFORT CUSHIONS 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 
Block & Co. 


FURNITURE—Bank, Office 


Art Metal Construction Company 

Block & Co. 

LeFebure Corporation 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 

Shaw-Walker 

Stow & Davis Furniture Company 


wo 


soo 


196-109 
166-167 


139-141 


GOOD WILL GIFT PREMIUMS—_ 


Clocks, Coffee Makers, Cutlery, 
Golfing Accessories, Greeting 
Cards, Horticultural Products, 
Housewares, Jewelry, Orchids, 
Scotch Coolers, Service Awards, 
Silverplated Tableware, Smoking 
Urns, Tableware 


Advertisers Publishing Co. 

Frank H. Buick & Associates 
Easco Buick Advertising Co. 

The International Silver Company 
Walter E. Kutch Company 
Orchids of Hawaii, Inc. 

Silvestri Art Mfg. Co. 
ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 
Universal Match Corporation 
Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 


HOLIDAY AND ADVERTISING 
STANDARDS 


Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 


IDENTIFICATION CARDS & 
SYSTEMS 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 


IMAGE RESEARCH 


A. J. Wood & Company 


IMPRESSION PAPER 


A. B. Dick Company 


INCENTIVE PROGRAMS 


Advertisers Publishing Co. 
The International Silver Company 


INSTALLMENT LOAN—Loan and 
Payment Systems, Rate Charts 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 

Burroughs Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 


106-109 


166-167 


106-109 
121-126 


202 


32A | 


139-141 | 


BooTtH 
NUMBERS 


97-98 
166-167 


COMPANY 


Cummins-Chicago Corp. 
A. B. Dick Company 
Electrofile—Division of 

Johnson Fare Box Company 31 
Elliott Addressing Machine Company 78 
Financial Publishing Company 113 
LeFebure Corporation 61 
The National Cash Register 

Company 40-42, 45-47 
Remington Rand Division of 

Sperry Rand Corporation 70-72 
Wassell Organizations, Inc. 164-165 


INSURANCE PROMOTION 


Advertisers Publishing Co. 
Universal Match Corporation 


INSULATED EQUIPMENT 


Art Metal Construction Company 139-141 
Block & Co. 73 
Diebold, Incorporated 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 
LeFebure Corporation 
Remington Rand Division of 

Sperry Rand Corporation 
Shaw-Walker 


INTEGRATED DATA PROCESSING 
SYSTEMS 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 


INTERIOR DESIGNERS & 
DECORATORS 


Bank Building & Equipment 
Corporation 


KEY CABINETS & BOARDS 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 
Block & Co. 


LEGAL HOLIDAY NOTICES 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 
Block & Co. 

Walter E. Kutch Company 

Nyce Poster Displays 


LIBRARY SHELVING 


Art Metal Construction Company 


LOCATION OF SKIPS 


National Finance Adjusters 


LOOSELEAF EQUIPMENT & 
SUPPLIES 


LeFebure Corporation 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 

Shaw-Walker 


MAGNETIC INK 


A. B. Dick Company 


MAIL BAGS 


Block & Co. 


MAPS 


Map Corporation of America 
Rand McNally & Company 


MARKET-DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


General Electric Company 
(Live Better Electrically) 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


A. J. Wood & Company 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 


Art Metal Construction Company 
Burroughs Division— 

Burroughs Corporation 
Diebold, Incorporated 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 
Minnesota Mining and 

Manufacturing Company 
Recordak Corporation 
Remington Rand Division of 

Sperry Rand Corporation 


139-141 


166-167 


139-141 
121-126 
49-52 
36-38 


84-88 | 


62-64 | 
70-72 | 


Booru 


COMPANY NUMBERS 


MONEY ENVELOPES 


Advertisers Publishing Co. 


MORTGAGE PROMOTION 


Advertisers Publishing Co. 
Financial Publishing Company 
A. J. Wood & Company 


NAMEPLATES 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 
Block & Co. 
Walter E. Kutch Company 


NEW BUSINESS PROMOTIONS 


Advertisers Publishing Co. 

A.B.A. Advertising Department 
BANKING—Journal of the A.B.A. 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 

National College Club Program, Inc. 
School Thrift, Inc. 

Silvestri Art Mfg. Co. 

ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 116-112 
Universal Match Corporation 34 


NEWS SERVICES 


Dow Jones News Service 


NEWSPICTURE SERVICE 


Timely Events 


NIGHT DEPOSITORIES—Bags 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc 
Block & Co. 

Diebold, Incorporated 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 
The Mosler Safe Co. 

LeFebure Corporation 


NUMBERING MACHINES 


Heller Roberts Manufacturing 
Corporation 


OPERATIONAL ENGINEERS 


Financial Building Consultants 


OUTBOARD MOTORS FINANCING 


Evinrude Motors 131-132 


PAPER CUTTER 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 


PARTITIONS (Moveable Steel) 


Art Metal Construction Company 


PASS BOOKS 


The Todd Company Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 


PENS, PENCILS—Mechanical, Sets 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 
Advertisers Publishing Co. 

Block & Co. 

Silvestri Art Mfg. Co. 

Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 


PERFORATORS 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 

Cummins-Chicago Corp. 

Heller Roberts Manufacturing 
Corporation 


PERPETUAL CALENDARS 


Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 


PHOTOCOPIERS 


Recordak Corporation 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


PLANFILES 


Art Metal Construction Company 


PLAQUES 


Advertisers Publishing Co. 
Block & Co. 

Walter E. Kutch Company 
Silvestri Art Mfg. Co. 
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106-109 


139-141 


127-128 
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BANKING 
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©1956, wW.A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, FORT MADISON, IOWA 


September 1958 


THROUGH THE TECHNIQUE KNOWN AS BRAINSTORMING, THE 
W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY PRODUCED HUNDREDS OF 
IDEAS TO WIN NEW DEPOSITORS...THEN COMPILED THE 
BEST INTO A STIMULATING, USEFUL REPORT FOR YOU! 


With Sheaffer as their sponsor, groups recently 
gathered in Chicago and New York to brainstorm 
new and better ideas for attracting new accounts. 
They left behind them a steno-—pad full of ideas 
... basic ideas, novel ideas, premium ideas, 
display ideas. 

From a merchandising executive: "Conduct a 
Contest to 
build bank traffic". 

From the mother of three: "Create good-will —- 
and customers for life — by opening a window for 
children with a step-—stand so they can reach it". 

From a design specialist: "To stop passersby, 
put up an attractive window display of foreign 
currency". 

In fact, these sessions proved so prolific — 
and ideas so imaginative — that Sheaffer decided 
to make the results available to you in useful 
report—form. Here's a treasury of ideas for the 
promotion—minded banker, a gold—mine which can 
save you hours and hours of time in conference. 

Within this report is a fresh approach in 
gaining new customers. Beyond that, you'll find it 
a stimulus to your own thinking on the subject. 


SHEAFFER'S 


Maker of the world’s finest, most complete 
line of writing instruments. 


BEFORE YOU SET ASIDE THIS MAGAZINE, 
CLIP THE COUPON BELOW. 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Dept. B-9, Fort Madison, lowa 
Gentlemen: Please send me—without cost or obligation—a copy of your brain- 
storm report, “65 Ideas to Help Attract New Depositors”. 

NAME. 


POSITION. 


ADDRESS. 
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BooTH 
NUMBERS 


PLASTIC CARDS, CUSTOMER I. D. 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 


COMPANY 


106-109 


POSTING SYSTEMS, Equipment 


Addressograph-Multigraph 


Corporation 106-109 
Art Metal Construction Company, 

Postindex Division 139-141 
Biock & Co. 73 
Burroughs Division— 

Burroughs Corporation 121-126 
Diebold, Incorporated 84-88 
LeFebure Corporation 61 
The National Cash Register 

Company 40-42, 45-47 
Recordak Corporation 62-64 
Remington Rand Division of 

Sperry Rand Corporation 70-72 
Shaw-Walker 58-59 
PROJECTION—FINANCIAL 
Trans-Lux Corporation 134 
PROMOTIONAL PROGRAM 
General Electric Company 19 

(Live Better Electrically) 
PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Diebold, Incorporated 84-88 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 49-52 
Kensol Corporation 20 
Shaw-Walker 58-59 
The Todd Company Division— 

Burroughs Corporation 127-128 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AIDS 


A.B.A. Advertising Department 115-120 
A.B.A. Public Relations Council 115-120 
American Dairy Association 161 
BANKING—Journal of the A.B.A. 115-120 


Dow Jones News Service 133 


Institute for Business Planning, Inc. 74 
Marlin Firearms Company 92-93 
National College Club Program, Inc. 35 
School Thrift, Inc. 65 
Silvestri Art Mfg. Co. 144-145 
The Todd Company Division— 

Burroughs Corporation 127-128 
Universal Match Corporation 34 
A. J. Wood & Company 15 
PUNCH CARD EQUIPMENT— 

Reconditioners 
Addressograph-Multigraph 

Corporation 106-109 
Cummins-Chicago Corp. 97-98 
Diebold, Incorporated 84-88 
International Business Machines 

Corp. 146-153 
Remington Rand Division of 

Sperry Rand Corporation 70-72 
RACKS—Folder, Literature 
Block & Co. 73 
Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 48 
REFERENCE BOOKS—Research 
Encyclopedia Britannica 130 
Financial Publishing Company 113 
National Automobile Dealers 

Used Car Guide Co. 95-96 
REPOSSESSIONS 
National Finance Adjusters 29 


SAFE DEPOSIT EQUIPMENT— 


Promotion 


A.B.A. Advertising Department 115-1 
Block & Co. 

Diebold, Incorporated 84- 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 4 


Kensol Corporation 
LeFebure Corporation 

The Mosler Safe Co. 
Remington Rand Division of 


' 


Sperry Rand Corporation 70-72 
Universal Match Corporation 34 
Wassell Organization, Inc. 164-165 
A. J. Wood & Company 15 


204 


BootH 
CoMPANY NUMBERS 
SAFES 
Block & Co. 7 
Diebold, Incorporated 84-88 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 49-52 
The Mosler Safe Co. 75-77, 79-81 
| SAFETY EQUIPMENT 
The Todd Company Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 127-128 
SAFETY PAPERS 
George LaMonte & Son 53 
| Remington Rand Division of 
| Sperry Rand Corporation 70-72 
| SALES PROMOTION 
| Advertisers Publishing Co. 39 
Nationa rift Plans, Inc. 
Nati 1 Thrift Pl I 154 
Silvestri Art Mfg. Co. 144-145 
Universal Match Corporation 34 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 


| LeFebure Corporation 6 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 

School Thrift, Inc. 

Shaw-Walker 9 

The Todd Company Division— 

| Burroughs Corporation 8 


SAVINGS PLANS—School 


| A.B.A. Advertising Department 115-120 
| Financial Publishing Company 113 
| National College Club Program, Inc. 35 
| Rand McNally & Company 69 

School Thrift, Inc. 65 


SECURITY SYSTEMS 


Recordak Corporation 62-64 
SHELF FILING 
Art Metal Construction Company 139-141 
Diebold, Incorporated 84-88 
Remington Rand Division of 

Sperry Rand Corporation 70-72 


SIGNATURE VERIFICATION 
SYSTEM 


Elliott Addressing Machine Company 
Western Union Telegraph Company 


78 
32A 


| SIGNS—Aluminum, Bank, Bronze, 


Desk, Drive In, Electric, Engraved, 
FDIC, Identification 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 12 
Adler Display Studio 135 
Advertisers Publishing Co. 39 
American Sign & Indicator Corp. 24 & 44 
Banthrico International, Inc. 43 
Block & Co. 7 
Federal Sign and Signal Corp. 114 
Financial Displays 7 
Financial Selling Aids, Inc. 30 
Walter E. Kutch Company 100 
Living Color Transparencies, Inc. 129 
Marwell Bank Displays 99 


Salescaster Incorporated 2 


Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 48 
SORTING EQUIPMENT 
Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 12 
Block & Co. 73 
Brandt Automatic Cashier Co. 54-55 
Burroughs Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 121-126 
| LeFebure Corporation , 61 
The National Cash Register 

Company 40-42, 45-47 

Remington Rand Division of 

| Sperry Rand Corporation 70-72 
SPECIAL CHECKING PLANS 

| Addressograph-Multigraph 

Corporation 106-109 
Burroughs Division— 

Burroughs Corporation 121-126 
CheckMaster Inc. 22-23 
DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 1 
ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 110-112 
The Todd Company Division— 

Burroughs Corporation 127-128 


Boorr 


COMPANY NU MBERS 


STATIONERY—Letterheads 


The Todd Company Division— 
Burroughs Corporation 


STEEL SHELVING 


Block & Co. 73 


TAB CARD ADDRESSING 


Elliott Addressing Machine Company 78 


TAX SERVICES 


Institute for Business Planning, Inc. 14 


TELLER—Counter Equipment, 
Machines, Trucks 


27-128 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 12 

Art Metal Construction Company 139-141 

Block & Co. 73 
| Burroughs Division— 

Burroughs Corporation 121-126 
Diebold, Incorporated 84-88 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 49-52 
LeFebure Corporation 61 
The National Cash Register 

Company 40-42, 45-47 
Remington Rand Division of 

Sperry Rand Corporation 70-72 
TEXTBOOKS 
American Institute of Banking— 

Educational Section of A.B.A. 115-120 
Institute for Business Planning, Inc. 74 


"TIME AND TEMPERATURE SERVICES 


| American Sign & Indicator Corp. 44 


| TRUST PLANNING SERVICES 


Federal Sign and Signal Corp. 114 


Institute for Business Planning, Inc. 74 
TYPEWRITERS 
Block & Co. 73 
Remington Rand Division of 

Sperry Rand Corporation 70-72 
TYING MACHNES 
B. H. Bunn Company 163 


VACATION CLUB SUPPLIES 


Block & Co. 73 
Rand McNally & Company 69 


VALIDATING MACHINES 


Burroughs Division— 


Burroughs Corporation 121-126 
Cummins-Chicago Corp. 97-98 
The National Cash Register ee 

Company 40-42, 45-47 
VAULTS & VAULT EQUIPMENT 
Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 12 

| Art Metal Construction Company 139-141 
| Block & Co. 73 
Diebold, Incorporated 84-88 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 49-52 
Kensol Corporation ad 20 
| The Mosler Safe Co. 75-77, 79-81 
| Recordak Corporation 62-64 
VENDING MACHINES 
Pepsi-Cola Company 103-104 


| Art Metal Construction Company, 


VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 


Postindex Division 139-141 
WALK UP WINDOW 
Diebold, Incorporated 84-88 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 49-52 
The Mosler Safe Co. 75-77, 79-81 
WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Block & Co. 73 
Winters Stamp Mfg. Co. 48 
WESTMINSTER CHIME EQUIPMENT 
Schulmerich Carillions Inc. 21 
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See-through walk-through vault by Mosler 


eliminates box owners 


vault phobia” 


COUPON ROOM 


MOSLER VAULT DOOR 
“tad 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


Security 


PARTITION -MOSLER SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


SAFE DEPOSIT LOBBY 


A Note how box owners must walk through vault to 
enter coupon room. Extra door guarantees maximum 
Security yet accents the vault’s spaciousness. 


V Drive-in “picture windows” are sleek, modern, com- 
pletely automatic. Draft-proof safety drawers operate 
at a touch, keep money in view. Other Mosler equip- 
ment includes day and night depository, safe deposit 
boxes, cash vault lockers. 


“Many customers are reluctant to enter ‘one-door’ vaults for safe deposit 
boxes,” says Mr. Ben J. Bleakley, President of Racine, Wisconsin’s First 
National Bank and Trust Company. “This means a guard must bring the 
boxes out. But... grounds for most lawsuits involving safe deposit boxes 
are the few seconds the box or its key were out of the customer’s sight. 
We’ve eliminated this problem. Our architect, Mr. Edwin Kraus, in 
cooperation with the Mosler Safe Company, planned and installed a see- 
through walk-through vault using Mosler Century 10 doors at each side 
of the vault proper. 

“Now, the customer enters the first door, watches his box removed, 
takes it through the second door to the coupon room... and reverses the 
procedure on his way out. The box is never out of the customer’s sight. 

“Incidentally, the extra door eliminated the problem of ventilation 
without compromising the vault’s security.” 


PROBLEM SOLVING—A MOSLER SPECIALTY 


From the largest vaults to the smallest safe deposit boxes, Mosler design 
and manufacturing experience is at your service. Mosler is the world’s 
largest builder of safes, vaults and banking equipment. 

Write for Mosler’s “AUTO BANKING IDEA BOOK” and informa- 
tion on any kind of banking equipment. 


Integrated Banking Equipment by 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


Dept. D, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


LOOK FOR A STARTLING NEW MOSLER CONCEPT IN BANKING EQUIPMENT 
AT THE ABA CHICAGO CONVENTION 
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43 
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SAFE CO 


AMERICAN CREDIT 


INDEMNITY CO DIEBOLD, INC 


MARWELL BANK 100 
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- DIAGRAM OF THE EXHIBITS 


34th Annual Convention, American Bankers Association 


September 21-24, 1958 
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In Manufacturing 


the smooth flow of raw materials into the factories, 
and of finished goods out, would be fatally dis- 
rupted without a smooth flow of payments to 
balance them. Most of this $112-billion* yearly in 
payments is made by checks. And the safest, most 
convenient payment is achieved by a check on 
La Monte Safety Paper. 

* Actual Income—$112,517,000,000 


Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
Survey of Current Business, July, 1958 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON « NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY | 


THE WAVY LINES@® ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 


safety paper for checks 
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CITY LIMITS 


NAPA 


CALIFORNIA 


£ 


lf NAPA moved to NEW ORLEANS... 


... New Orleans transit items on Napa still 
couldn’t move much faster than they do right 
now via Bank of America! 


Wherever you are, Bank of America can save 
you days in California routing. Send cash letters 
direct to any one of the more than 600 branches 
in our statewide network, and have your account 


credited the day they are received. Rejected 
items, returned direct, reach you without delay. 


For complete information about this unique cor- 
respondent service, write: Corporation and Bank 
Relations Department, Bank of America, 300 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, or 660 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


Tha bank that brings Oclifornia closer te of America 


NATIONAL Z89ST/32 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BANKING 


and Manager, 
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Vice President 


Vogel, Alvin J., 


National Bank, Princeton; Conrad Hilton 


For prompt response 
to your correspondent 
banking needs 


At your finger tips—these and more than a 
score of other profitable, essential corre- 
spondent banking services—available to you 
through Bankers Trust. Hundreds of banks 
already rely on our unusually thorough and 
experienced facilities. 


In whatever way a New York bank can ad- 
vance your domestic or foreign transactions, 
Bankers Trust stands ready to act in your 
interest with speed and efficiency. 


Let us supply you with the details of our 
personalized services. Better still, call on us 
for a practical demonstration of the friendly 
way we can handle your requirements— great 
and small. 


FOREIGN BANKING 
SERVICE 


CREDIT 
INFORMATION 


CORPORATE TRUST 
SERVICE 


BOND PORTFOLIO 
ANALYSIS 


COLLECTION 
SERVICE 


CUSTODIAN SERVICE 


Member 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY &, =) ji 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 


Insurance 
Corporation 
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Most people never think of Chicago as a 
seaport. But, actually, as early as the 1830’s 
there were direct exports between Chicago 
and Europe. 

What’s more, with the expansion of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, Chicago will be one of 
the busiest seaports anywhere. Over ninety 
percent of overseas ships making inland calls 
will turn around here. 

That means, if your customers are in- 
terested in export trade, you certainly should 
be interested in the foreign department facili- 


What's a sea captain doing 2250 miles from sea? 


ties of the Continental Illinois Bank. 

Our Foreign Department has seen over 
75 years of steady growth. On a typical day, 
this department exchanged 1454 cables, wires 
and pieces of mail with 45 foreign countries 
... sent cargo sailing over 250,000 miles. 

Next time you’re in Chicago, we hope 
you'll drop in and see one of America’s biggest 
and busiest foreign departments in action. 
When you do, you’ll see why so many of our 
correspondents use it as their department. 

We’d like to have you make it yours, too. 


MERCHANDISE NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 
Du Vall, Kenneth K., and wife, President 
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ife, Vice President 


Jice President 


Van Nice, Errett, and 
Waterbury, Donald O 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NEBRASKA 


. The fast time J ever saw St. Louis 
J could have bought it for six million 
dollars, and it was the mistake of my 
life that J did not do it.” 


—Mark Twain 


Like Mark Twain, Boatmen’s 
has always believed in the fu- 
ture of St. Louis. For more than 
one hundred and ten years 
Boatmen’s has grown with 
St. Louis, offering sound finan- 
cial assistance and banking 


service with a personal touch. 
WS X(| , 
\) men’s can serve you, too, with 
its complete correspondent 


banking facilities in the heart 
of the midwest. 


Today, more than ever, Boat- 
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“Boatmen’s 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF SAINT LOUIS 


anda wife President Federal Reserve Bank 


Lasdiw 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Oldest Bank West of the Mississippi 
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This booklet Presents the many services 
We provide for our Correspondent banks, 
A copy is yours for t 


he asking. 
MANUFACTURE 
44 Wail TRUST COMPANY 


Ww York 15, N.Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Milk serves a growing America 


Fluid and cool in tall glasses. Churned and fresh in nutritious butter pats. 
Skimmed and separated for rich cheeses and healthy ice creams—milk 
serves the nation in many ways. 

And in many ways, too, America’s commercial banks serve the dairy 
industry. 

With money, credit and financial services, commercial banks help 
farmers produce milk. Commercial banks also help dairymen process, 
package and distribute milk and its many by-products. And ultimately 
it’s the neighborhood banker who helps retailers stock milk and milk 
products for the entire community. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of New York, a leading lender to Ameri- 
can industry, is proud to be a part of this banking system which helps 
keep our economy healthy and strong. 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED 1799 
HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, N. Y. 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


(One of a series of advertisements published in New York City newspapers) 
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the First National Bank, 


President 


Conrad Hilton 


; Conrad Hilton 


Sonrad Hilton 


Savines Hank, 


Young, 


SU 


SWOT 


Mo 


L. F., and wife, 
Yale; 


Jones, 


5 


WHAT ARE YOUR IDEAS, MR. CRUSOE? 


Unfortunately, the chances are good that he 
doesn’t have any, living alone on a desert island. 
Because to get new ideas, it is necessary to talk 
to people that are doing things and having new 
ideas themselves. That’s true in any business 
but it is particularly so in banking, because our 
work is affected by so many different factors. 

And that, stated very simply, is the reason 
why we hold our annual conference for cor- 
respondent bankers. 

Each year, the program varies, but we try to 
have up-to-the-minute talks on various sub- 
jects of special interest to the banking industry. 
Our speakers are people with ideas—and experi- 
ence—in different phases of banking; and our 
guests generally leave with new ideas about 
some aspect of their work. 


But just as important as the formal talks, are 
the many conversations that take place during 
the social hour and during dinner. At this time, 
bankers from all over the area have a chance 
to meet informally and exchange thoughts 
among themselves. In one part of the room, 
three bankers will be gathered together discuss- 
ing bookkeeping machines; in another, a differ- 
ent group will be talking about new business 
methods. But whatever the topic, ideas are 
being traded and new thoughts developed. 

Of course, the conference is only a small part 
of the service that we offer to correspondent 
banks but we think it is an important contribu- 
tion to the further development of better bank- 
ing. And that, after all, is one of the aims of a 
bank like ours. 


ational Ba nk, Ak ron 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS $250,000,000 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Sheraton-Blackstone 


and Trust Company, Pittsburgh: 


but when the sun goes down, this bee knocks off. PNB doesn’t. 
PNB’s round-the-clock transit operation works day and night. 
We handle one of the largest volumes in the country, with a 
speed and organization that save transit time for correspond- 
ents—as your own comparison of date-stamps will show you. 


“Busy as a bee”? No—busy as PNB... helping correspondents. 
How can we help you? 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK | crc» 


Organized 1803 PHILADELPHIA, 
BUCKS, DELAWARE 
3 al? {fice e oad ‘hestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. Main Offic OY AND MONTGOMERY 
COUNTIES 


September 1958 
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In the Financial Center 
| of the Southwest 


SAV 


REPUBLIC 

is the 

Banker’s Bank 

: It’s a fact... Republic National Bank of Dallas 
i serves more correspondent banks than any other bank 


in the Southwest. The reasons are simple: unsurpassed 
facilities for superior correspondent service, combined 


with an intense desire on the part of every officer 


: CAPITAL FUNDS of this Bank to assist you and your Bank. 
OVER We’re at your service... call on us! 
$90,000,000 
LARGEST 
IN THE SOUTH REPUBLIC 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION National EE of Dallas 
: ADDED STRENGTH YOU CAN BANK ON 
3 

Correspondent Bank Publications, 1958 

Republic National Bank Ad #RBT.802 
— Prepared by Glenn Advertising, Inc., 4-58-1046 
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How to keep your checks in tune 


UsiC ADDS AN AURA to many situations. 
id you can add a note of prestige to your 
uk—with checks that represent you 
oudly to your customers. Checks on 
ammermill Safety paper are in tune with 
perior banking service. 

With checks on Hammermill Safety, the 
st-known name in paper is there to 
mind customers that even this detail of 
fuking service gets your thoughtful 
tention. And Hammermill Safety does 
ore than enhance your prestige, it protects 
ur funds because its sensitized surface 


reveals the slightest attempt at alteration. 

And Hammermill Safety now contains 
Neutracel®—the exclusive pulp Hammer- 
mill makes from northern hardwoods. 
Neutracel blends with other fine pulps to 
give Hammermill Safety a smoother, more 
uniform writing and printing surface. 
Today’s Hammermill Safety is stronger, 
too—withstands repeated handling. 

The next time you order checks, specify 
Hammermill Safety. Ask your bank stationer 
or check printer to show you samples. 
It costs no more than other safety papers. 


The exclusive Hammermill Chainline design, illustrated, comes in 7 colors —amber, green, 
buff, blue, pink, gold, gray. Straightline and Crossline designs are also available. 


Safety Faper Division 


HAMMERMILL 


PAPER. COMPANY 
ERIE. PENNSYLVANIA 
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THESE NATIONAL POST-TRONIC MACHINES 


save time and mone 


for this bank through 


electronically controlled posting procedures. 


BEN CRAWFORD, Presi- 
dent of the City Na- 
tional Bank of Anchorage. 


OF ANCHORAGE 


THE CITY NATIONAL BANK of An- 
chorage in Anchorage, Alaska. 


“Our POST-TRONIC* Machines 
return 92% annually 


on Our investment. ‘ alti National Bank of Anchorage, Anchorage, Alaska 


*‘Our two new National Post- 
Tronic* Machines have greatly 
increased the efficiency of our book- 
keeping department,” writes Ben 
Crawford, President of the City Na- 
tional Bank of Anchorage. “As a re- 
sult, our Nationals have reduced 
operating expenses for us. 

“Our National Post-Tronic Ma- 
chines handle checking account post- 
ing quickly and accurately, because 
what the machine does electroni- 
cally the operator cannot do wrong. 


%& Trade Mark 


Our Post-Tronics are easy to operate, 
too. We have found that new opera- 
tors can be trained to do an efficient 
job within only a few days. 
“Through greatly reduced record- 
keeping costs, our National Post- 
Tronic Machines return more than 
52% annually on our investment.” 


President of the 
City National Bank of Anchorage 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ¢ HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


The miracle of electronics provides! 
lowest posting costs ever known, Tf 
means more efficient over-all operatié 
of any bank, regardless of size. 
local National representative will Bt 
glad to show how much the POSE 
TRONIC can save your bank. Call fil 
today. He’s listed in the yellow «a 
pages of your phone book. 
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